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A   SHELLEY   COMMEMORATION.* 


INTRODUCTORY. 

BY     GEORGE     MILNER. 

A  BRIEF  address  from  the  Chair  will  suffice  to  introduce 
JL\.  the  Shelley  Commemoration  with  which  we  are  to 
occupy  ourselves  to-night.  Such  commemorations  have 
often  been  ridiculed  as  idle,  factitious,  and  useless.  The 
action  of  undiscriminating  admirers  and  heated  partisans 
who  set  up  their  idols  for  the  hour,  and  bend  before  them 
with  a  blind  worship,  may  have  lent  some  colour  to  this 
view ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  venture  to  urge  that  a  Cen- 
tenary Commemoration  need  not  be  an  unmeaning  thing, 
and  that  there  are  both  convenience  and  sound  common- 
sense  in  the  idea  of  reconsidering  the  claims  of  a  great 
writer  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  of 
his  birth.  When  such  an  interval  has  passed,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  take  a  clearer  and  a  juster  view  than  at  an 


*  This  and  the  three  following  papers  were  amongst  those  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  held  on  Nov.  7th,  1892,  in  commemoration  of  the  Centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Shelley. 
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earlier  date.  Two  things  only  are  essential  in  such  a  cele- 
bration— first,  that  the  person  considered  shall  be  intrin- 
sically of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  prominence 
given  to  him ;  and,  second,  that  unquestioning  laudation 
shall  not  take  the  place  of  sincere  criticism  and  conscien- 
tious study. 

My  own  estimate  of  Shelley  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence,  a  sentence  which  at  once  challenges 
opposition  and  exposes  me  to  cross-firing,  because  it 
includes  both  a  defence  and  a  concession.  Shelley  was  a 
great  poet,  but  not  one  of  the  greatest.  Indisputably  he 
had  what  is  called  genius.  No  man  of  our  century, 
perhaps,  has  had  that  particular  quality  in  a  more  marked 
degree.  His  whole  nature  and  temperament  were  essen- 
tially those  of  the  poet.  He  was  certainly  born  to  sing ; 
and  such  training  as  he  gave  himself — wide  it  was,  and 
yet  spasmodic — led  clearly  in  the  same  direction.  All  the 
finer  and  more  delicate  qualities  necessary  to  literary 
production  were  in  excess.  His  imagination  was  large,  his 
fancy  nimble,  his  sense  of  melody  exquisite.  What,  then, 
prevented  him  from  ranking  with  the  greatest  ?  The 
answer  is — that  he  was  almost  entirely  wanting  in  that 
breadth  which  accompanies  judgment,  and  in  that  weight 
which  is  the  result  of  perfect  sanity.  Herein  lies  the  final 
test.  The  very  greatest  poets  are  all  healthily  sane.  They 
have  Shelley's  ethereal  qualities,  but  they  have  also  the 
strength  and  fixity  which  he  had  not. 

If  we  turn  to  the  life  of  Shelley  we  find  ourselves 
probably  on  still  more  debatable  ground.  His  life,  in  my 
view,  is  entirely  inexplicable.  The  "Real  Shelley,"  if 
there  was  one,  evades  you.  You  may  try  to  explain  and 
harmonise  that  life  on  twenty  different  lines,  and  you  will 
always  find  yourself  crossed  and  baulked  by  some  vagary 
which  will  not  come  into  your  system;  phantoms  and 
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illusions  grow  thickly  around  you,  principles  and  motives 
disappear,  or  are  wildly  intermixed,  and  although  you  are 
unwilling  to  deny  that  possibly  on  some  transcendental 
plane  Shelley's  perplexed  existence  might  be  harmonised, 
you  are  obliged  to  admit  that  when  tested  by  ordinary 
rules  and  measures  he  can  only  be  credited  with  a  partial 
and  intermittent  sanity.  Perhaps,  if  the  key  to  the  mys- 
tery is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  should  be  sought  for  in  his  own 
words :  "  What  is  Love  ?  Ask  him  who  lives  what  is  life ; 
ask  him  who  adores  what  is  God."  A  devotee  of  love; 
an  inspired  madman ;  a  dreamer  of  dreams ;  an  eternal 
child — these  are  the  phrases  which  describe  him  accurately 
enough. 

In  seeking  to  estimate  the  character  of  Shelley,  we  are 
met  by  a  curious  feature.  He  was  much  saner,  I  believe,  in 
his  writings  than  he  was  in  his  life.  The  exercise  of  his  imagi- 
nation sobered  him  rather  than  otherwise.  Still  the  bulk 
of  his  work  is  too  vague  and  air-drawn  to  have  much 
abiding  influence  on  the  ordinary  reader.  A  popular  poet 
he  can  never  be ;  but  none  the  less,  among  the  few  who 
make  the  study  of  poetry  a  specialty,  he  will  always  be 
recognised  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
verses  in  our  language,  and  as  one  who  has  helped  in  no 
small  degree  to  build  up  the  style  of  other  more  generally 
accepted  poets.  Also,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  like 
many  others  who  are  best  known  by  their  metrical  com- 
positions, Shelley  was  an  able  writer  of  prose.  In  proof  of 
this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  "  Essay  on  Christianity,"  and 
the  "  Defence  of  Poetry." 

I  shall  venture  to  supplement  these  brief  remarks  by 
reading,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Shelley,  that  one 
piece  of  his  which,  while  it  L  thoroughly  representative  of 
his  art,  and  pitched  in  the  highest  key,  makes  a  nearer 
approach  to  popular  acceptance  than  most  of  his  other 
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poems.    I  allude  to  his  incomparable  ode,  "  To  a  Skylark." 
This  will  lead  us  from  the  general  to  the  particular. 

It  is  undoubtedly  as  a  lyric  poet  that  Shelley  achieved 
his  greatest  success ;  and  the  lyric  is,  after  all,  the  purest 
form  of  poetry.  The  Drama  and  the  Epic  are  greater  by 
their  weight  and  bulk  and  continuity,  but  the  highest 
levels  have  always  been  reached  by  the  Ode  or  Lyric. 
This  is  because  in  such  compositions  the  element  of 
personal  emotion  vitalises  most  completely  the  body  of 
thought,  and  also  because,  from  their  comparative  brevity, 
there  is  less  chance  of  the  poet  falling  into  those  prosaic 
lapses  which  disfigure  or  modify  the  longer  productions  of 
even  our  greatest  writers.  What  is  there,  for  instance,  in 
Paradise  Lost  which  can  equal  the  lyrics  and  shorter 
pieces  of  Milton ;  or  when  did  Wordsworth  in  any  of  his 
more  laboured  and  protracted  poems  come  near  to  the  sus- 
tained grandeur  and  perfection  of  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intima- 
tions of  Immortality  "  ? 

Of  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  a  Skylark,"  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  an  almost  perfect  lyric,  and  that  consequently  it  can 
never  die.  To  begin  with,  the  measure  is  most  felicitous. 
Variety  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  mixed  single  and  double 
rhymes,  and  by  the  alternation  of  long  and  short  lines. 
Considered  only  as  verbal  music  it  is  the  song  of  the  lark 
itself  transferred  into  words  of  marvellous  beauty,  flexi- 
bility, and  power.  Notwithstanding  its  essentially  dithy- 
rambic  quality,  its  method  and  arrangement  are  singularly 
conspicuous,  as  a  slight  analysis  will  show.  It  may  be 
divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  verse  is  an  invocation ; 
the  next  five  describe  the  bird  and  his  song.  From  the 
seventh  to  the  twelfth  verses  the  world  of  nature  is  ran- 
sacked to  tell  us  what  the  song  is  like ;  and  in  this  section 
of  the  poem  we  have  the  best  illustration  which  I  can 
adduce  of  what  fancy  is,  in  contradistinction  to  imagina- 
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tion.     The  truly  Elizabethan  line  in  the  eleventh  stanza : — 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet 

Those  heavy-winged  thieves — 

is  worthy  of  special  note.  In  the  five  verses  which  follow 
(13  to  17),  the  poet  is  consciously  drawing  near  to  some 
magnificent  conclusion,  and  he  returns  again  to  the  bird 
and  his  song,  but  with  a  higher  and  more  solemn  motive 
than  that  which  informed  the  earlier  stanzas  on  the  same 
subject.  And  then  comes  the  reflective  conclusion  in  those 
four  verses,  which  are  finer  than  all  else,  and  entirely 
beyond  criticism : — 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear  ; 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then  as  I  am  listening  now. 

This  final  section  is  as  good  an  illustration  of  the  working 
of  the  imaginative  faculty  as  the  stanzas  previously  alluded 
to  were  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  fancy.  The  line — 

Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety, 

I  believe,  suggested  this  noble  conclusion  by  appealing  to 
the  poet's  own  peculiar  consciousness  and  idiosyncrasy. 
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Certainly,  no  finer  consummation  could  be  conceived. 
When  the  magic  music  ceases  we  find  ourselves  still  under 
the  influence  of  its  reverberations,  and  seem  to  see  the 
poet  standing  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and,  like  the  figures  on 
the  Grecian  Urn  of  Keats,  listening  for  ever  to  the  "  shrill 
delight"  of  his  immortal  bird. 


THE  STEENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF 
SHELLEY:  WITH  A  PILGRIMAGE  TO 
HIS  GRAVE. 

BY      C.      E.      TYKER. 

AT  Lerici,  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  I  had  visited  the  house, 
now  gaunt  and  dismantled  and  no  longer  known  as 
Casa  Magni,  where  Shelley  spent  the  last  months  of  his 
life.  I  had  paced  one  sombre  October  afternoon  the  long 
beach  at  Via  Reggio,  where  the  poet's  remains  were  cast 
up  by  the  sea  after  that  fatal  voyage,  and  where  they  were 
burned  in  the  presence  of  Byron  and  other  friends ;  and 
when  the  early  spring  found  me  in  Rome  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  pious  pilgrimage  that  I  visited  the  spot  under 
the  shadow  of  the  walls  where  the  heart,  which  the  hand 
of  a  friend  had  snatched  from  the  fiery  furnace,  was  laid 
to  its  long,  long  rest. 

Though  close  to  some  of  the  foulest  and  ugliest  portions 
of  the  modern  city,  the  cemetery  of  the  Protestants  in 
Rome  is  a  most  sweet  and  lovely  seclusion,  hardly  less  so 
than  the  verses  of  "Adonais"  would  lead  one  to  expect; 
and  amid  the  solemn  spires  of  its  cypresses,  its  laurel 
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hedges,  and  the  flowers  that  embroider  its  emerald  turf, 
one  readily  forgets  the  filth  and  degradation  and  hideous 
factory  chimneys  which  are  so  close  at  hand.  There  are 
indeed  two  cemeteries  adjoining  one  another,  and  it  was  in 
the  older  one,  now  disused  and  rather  neglected,  that  John 
Keats  was  buried  in  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the 
heart  of  the  poet  who  sang  of  him  so  magnificently  in 
"  Adonais"  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  other.  The  latter,  the 
modern  burial  ground,  slopes  gradually  upwards  to  the 
purple  brown  shadow  of  the  walls,  while  the  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius  is  a  little  to  the  left  and  nearer  the  older 
ground ;  and  along  the  grassy  and  tree-shaded  avenues  of 
the  thickly  sown  God's  acre  I  soon  found  my  way  without 
any  assistance  to  the  particular  spot  I  had  come  to  see,  and 
which  I  had  so  often  visited  in  imagination.  It  is  in  a 
little  nook  or  angle  of  the  wall,  which  completely  surrounds 
it  on  three  sides,  that  Shelley  sleeps.  This  nook,  if  I 
rightly  recollect,  contains  three  graves,  but  for  the  moment 
there  was  only  one  gravestone  which  had  for  me  any  exist- 
ence. Often  as  I  had  seen  the  words  quoted,  it  was  still 
not  without  profound  emotion  that  I  actually  read  for  the 
first  time  the  well-known  inscription : — 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

COR  CORDIUM. 

NATUS  IV  AUG.  MDCCXCII. 
OBIIT  VIII  JUL.   MDCCCXXIL 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

The  soft  spring  rain  was  falling  on  the  time-worn  slab  of 
white  marble ;  thick  clusters  of  violet  leaves  crowded  all 
around  it.  though  the  flowers  were  over,  and  there  was  a 
rank  and  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grasses  and  other 


THE  GRAVES  OF  KEATS  AND  SEVERN  AT  ROME. 

From  an  Original  Photograph  by  Abd  Heywood,  Junr. 
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weeds,  all  flowerless.  When  I  had  noted  these  things,  I 
turned  away  and  found  that  there  was  another  gravestone 
in  the  little  nook  which  had  an  interest  for  me.  This 
records  that  underneath  lie  the  remains  of  "  Edward  John 
Trelawny,  who  died  in  England,  August  13,  1881,  aged  88," 
and  below  are  these  lines — 

These  are  two  friends  whose  lives  were  undivided  : 
So  let  their  memory  be,  now  they  have  glided 
Under  the  grave  ;  let  not  their  bones  be  parted, 
For  their  two  hearts  in  life  were  single-hearted. 

The  young  ardent  poet-soul,  and  the  old,  old  man,  one  of 
whose  chief  titles  to  remembrance  is  that  for  a  few  brief 
months  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  that  young  poet,  and 
has  left  an  admirable  record  of  it — here  they  are,  laid  for 
ever  side  by  side ! 

There  are  probably  few  poets  of  this  century  in  regard 
to  whom  such  diverse  critical  judgments  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  about  Shelley.  While,  for  instance,  Kobert 
Browning  has  both  in  prose  and  verse  expressed  the  most 
profound,  almost  adoring,  admiration  for  him,  Thomas 
Carlyle  described  him  as  "  a  windy  phenomenon,  a  poor 
shrieking  creature  who  has  sung  or  said  nothing  that  a 
serious  man  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  remembering."* 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that 
Shelley's  unmeasured  worshippers  and  his  extreme  de- 
tractors are  both  equally  wrong,  and  that  a  just  and  wise 
critic  will  steer  a  middle  course.  A  great  poet,  but  not  of 
the  greatest — that  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  right  judgment 
in  regard  to  him ;  and  in  this  connection  it  cannot  be  too 
much  regretted  that  the  Englishman  of  our  own  day  who 
was  perhaps  best  of  all  fitted  to  estimate  the  true  value  of 


*  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy,  "Conversations  and  Correspondence  with  Carlyle."— Contemporary 
Review,  Jan.,  1892. 
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poetry — I  mean,  of  course,  Matthew  Arnold — passed  away 
from  us  without  supplementing  his  casual  and  fragmentary 
remarks  on  Shelley  with  a  more  full  and  adequate  criticism. 
It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  I  think,  from  certain  remarks  in  his 
criticism  of  Professor  Dowden's  "  Life  of  Shelley  "  in  the 
second  series  of  "  Essays  in  Criticism,"  that  Arnold,  though 
he  did  not  by  any  means  rank  among  Shelley's  unqualified 
admirers  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  weaknesses  both  of 
the  man  and  the  poet,  took  nevertheless  (as  how  could  so 
fine  a  poet  help  doing  ?)  a  deep  delight  in  much  of  his  poetry. 
As  to  Shelley's  opinions — theological,  political,  social, 
and  the  rest — though  the  devout  Shelleyite  still,  I  suppose, 
busies  himself  with  them,  they  have  no  serious  interest 
for  most  of  us,  who  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Shelley 
was  specially  inspired  to  utter  words  of  wisdom  on  the 
most  momentous  subjects.  We  may  read  in  them  the 
generous  nature  of  the  man  and  his  love  for  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  not  the  less  his  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
of  human  nature.  Nor  need  we  trouble  ourselves  much 
about  his  life  and  his  personal  conduct.  As  to  his  life,  we 
have  now,  thanks  to  Professor  Dowden,  the  fullest  docu- 
mentary material  ready  to  our  hand,  though  whether  the 
presentation  of  much  of  that  material  can  be  said  to  serve 
any  useful  purpose  is  another  matter.  But,  of  course, 
now-a-days  all  the  details  in  the  life  of  a  great  man — his 
youthful  escapades  no  less  than  his  youthful  verses  or 
novels — as  well  as  all  matters  which  can  be  said  in  the 
remotest  way  to  have  reference  to  him,  must  be  dragged 
into  the  light  of  day  and  published  to  the  world — 

'Tis  wise  and  right 
The  many -headed  beast  should  know. 

So  Mr.  Dowden  gives  us,  for  example,  all  that  he  can  rake 
up  about  that  curious  person  Miss  Clairmont,  and  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  Shelley's  relations  and  correspondence  with 
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the  Godwins.  "  What  a  set,"  says  Matthew  Arnold  of  the 
Shelley  circle.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  think  of  him 
without  reference  to  his  "  set,"  nor  do  I  even  consider  it 
matters  much  whether  any  future  revelations  may  help  to 
throw  further  light  upon  his  separation  from  Harriet,  or  to 
modify  one's  moral  judgment  (whatever  that  may  be)  of  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  her.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  made 
abundantly  evident  in  Professor  Dowden's  book,  and  that 
is  Shelley's  general  weakness  in  the  sphere  of  action. 
Almost  all  his  experiments  in  that  sphere  turned  out  to  be 
failures,  and  though  he  occasionally  judges  shrewdly,  and 
shows  some  business  capacity,  as  a  rule  his  ignorance  of 
the  world  and  of  human  nature  (especially,  perhaps,  that 
of  women)  was,  and  always  remained,  that  of  a  child.* 
We  love  him  not  the  less  for  this,  and  we  may  indeed 
well  delight  to  think  of  him  as  a  child  ("the  eternal  child" 
he  was  called  by  De  Quincey),  a  sweet  confiding  generous 
child,  whose  rightful  place  was  in  another  and  purer  clime 
than  that  of  this  weary  and  complicated  and  sin-stained 
world. 

A  great  poet  certainly,  but  not  of  the  greatest.  Such  I 
hold  Shelley  to  be,  and  for  this  estimate  I  will  now  attempt 
to  give  some  reasons.  His  place  is  not  among  the  world's 
greatest  poets,  firstly,  as  I  hold,  because  his  grasp  on  reality 
is  a  weak  one ;  of  human  life  and  of  human  nature  he  has 
little  knowledge,  and  the  world  in  general  presents  itself  to 
him,  not  as  it  actually  is,  but  as  it  is  seen  through  the 
irradiating  but  distorting  medium  of  his  own  idealizing 
spirit.  Thus  we  notice  in  him  a  singular  poverty  in  the 
sphere  of  ideas ;  he  feels  deeply,  but  he  is  not  in  touch  with 


*  Of  this  I  know  no  more  curious  instance  than  the  fact  that  after  he  had  deserted 
Harriet  and  married  Mary  he  actually  proposed  to  his  former  wife  that  she  should  come 
and  join  Mary  and  himself  on  the  Continent.  I  have  not  the  reference  to  this  here,  but 
am  sure  of  the  fact. 
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the  life  and  movement  of  the  world,  and  thus  his  poems 
have  for  us  little  illuminating  power.  Now  all  the  very 
greatest  poets — Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe — are 
distinguished  above  all  by  this,  that  they  see  widely  and 
at  the  same  time  keenly ;  they  are  pre-eminently  seers  as 
well  as  bards,  giving  us  the  highest  expression  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  their  respective  ages,  and  not  only  sur- 
veying the  past  and  the  present,  but  having  a  firm  hold  on 
the  future.  Thus  their  poems  have,  as  it  were,  a  universal 
value ;  they  exist  not  for  their  own  age  alone,  but  for  all 
ages.  Now  Shelley,  except  so  far  as  concerned  his  physical 
nature,  did  not  dwell  in  the  actual  world  at  all,  but  in  an 
ideal  world  of  his  own,  a  world  which  he  peopled  with 
beautiful  and  splendid  phantoms.  He  has  even,  it  seems 
to  me,  less  hold  on  the  actual  world  than  Keats,  in  whose 
later  poems — as  well  as  in  the  letters  and  prose  fragments — 
there  are  indications  that  he  was  passing  from  the  feverish 
dreams  of  his  youth  to  a  wider  and  truer  vision  of  the 
world  and  of  human  life,  that  he  had  begun  to  realize  the 
the  truth  of  Wordsworth's  line — 

To  the  solid  ground 
Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  that  builds  for  aye. 

In  "  The  Cenci,"  it  is  true,  Shelley  forsakes  for  once  his 
dream-world  for  the  actual  one,  and  deals  directly  with  the 
life  and  action  of  mankind  (and  that  "The  Cenci"  shows 
great  dramatic  power  as  well  as  contains  splendid  poetry 
can  hardly  be  questioned) ;  but  here  again  he  falls  short 
of  the  highest  excellence,  if  not  otherwise,  at  any  rate  in 
this  respect,  that  he  has  not  realised  the  fact  that  incest  is 
no  subject  for  the  poet's  and  especially  for  the  dramatist's 
art.  He  sees  that  it  may  be  accompanied  by  beautiful  and 
attractive  circumstances,  and  he  shows  much  delicacy  and 
refinement  in  dealing  with  it ;  but  he  does  not  see  that 
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the  unnatural  horror  of  the  subject  itself  must  prevent  a 
drama  which  is  based  upon  it,  however  splendid  its  tragic 
power  may  be,  from  achieving  the  kind  of  success  for 
which  all  true  dramas  are  written — successful  representa- 
tion on  the  stage.  However,  even  if  we  admit  that  "  The 
Cenci "  forms  a  partial  exception  to  this  view  of  Shelley's 
poetry,  the  general  truth  of  that  view  is  not  at  all 
impaired. 

What  is  "The  Revolt  of  Islam,"*  apart  from  the 
occasional  splendour  of  the  poetry,  but  a  brilliant  phantas- 
magoria ;  what  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  save  a  splendid 
but  impalpable  vision,  which  keeps  its  place  in  poetry 
mainly  by  virtue  of  some  lovely  lyric  strains ;  what  "  The 
Witch  of  Atlas  "  but  in  very  truth  such  "  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of"  ?  As  to  the  exquisite  "  Epipsychidion,"  the 
poet  has  himself  described  it  as  "  an  idealized  history  of 
my  life  and  feelings/'f  and  the  same  remark  is  hardly  less 
true  of  "  Alastor."  From  this  general  characteristic  of 
Shelley's  poetry,  it  results  that  when  the  poet  is  not  actu- 
ally inspired,  the  poverty  of  the  matter  makes  his  verses 
very  poor  stuff  indeed.  As  we  all  know,  "  the  good 
Homer  sometimes  sleeps,"  and  in  the  great  poems  of  Dante 
and  Milton  there  are  long  passages  of  a  very  uninspired 
character,  but  here  the  matter  has  generally  a  weight,  and 
the  verses  have,  in  consequence,  a  dignity  which  redeems 
them  from  condemnation  as  commonplace.  This  frequent 
impression  of  poverty  in  the  matter  of  Shelley's  poems  is 
not  unfrequently  increased  by  his  habit  of  repetition,  and 


*  It  is  very  singular,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  author  of  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam," 
should  have  pronounced  Keats'  "  Endymion ''  almost  unreadable. — Letter  to  C.  Oilier, 
September  6,  1819. 

t  Letter  to  Mr.  Gisborne,  June,  1822.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mrs.  Shelley  (letter  to  Mrs. 
Gisborne,  March  7, 182?),  Emilia  Viviani  proved  in  the  result  to  be  a  particularly  sordid 
and  commonplace  young  woman. 
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that  not  only  of  ideas,  but  also  of  language.  I  have  no 
space  to  give  instances  of  this ;  but  the  careful  student  of 
his  poetry  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  same 
thought,  or  feeling,  or  image  (especially  the  latter)  repro- 
duced in  different  poems  under  very  slightly  different 
forms.  A  still  more  serious  defect,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
Shelley's  abuse  of  simile  and  metaphor.  The  greatest 
poets,  such  as  Dante  and  Milton,  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
these  ornaments  sparingly,  and  usually  with  some  definite 
purpose  of  illustrating  their  theme  and  assisting  the 
reader's  comprehension ;  but  Shelley  often  sprinkles  them 
broadcast  over  his  verses,  like  daisies  or  anemones  over  the 
fields  of  spring.  The  last  stanza  of  the  "  Ode  to  Liberty," 
for  instance,  contains  no  less  than  five  separate  similes,  not 
one  of  which  has  any  special  appositeness,  as  well  as  a 
great  variety  of  metaphorical  expressions.  The  fragment 
of  "  The  Triumph  of  Life,"  though  containing  lines  and 
passages  worthy  of  almost  any  poet  who  ever  lived,  is  yet 
vitiated  as  a  whole  both  by  the  extreme  obscurity  of  the 
general  argument  and  drift,  and  by  this  excessive  use  of  simile 
and  metaphor,  the  latter  serving  rather  to  increase  than 
to  diminish  that  obscurity.  In  the  intricacy  of  its  verses, 
which  are  far  more  complicated  than  is  usual  even  in  the 
"  terza  rima,"  and  in  the  wonderful  profusion  of  the  imagery, 
it  might  be  compared  to  some  rich  mosaic,  where  the 
lavish  and  elaborate  ornamentation  prevents  any  distinct 
pattern  from  being  readily  traceable.*  These  similes  (as, 
for  instance,  in  the  last-mentioned  poem)  are  often  ex- 
tremely beautiful  in  themselves,  even  when  they  have  no 
vital  connection  with  their  context ;  one  cannot,  therefore, 


*  Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  its  fragmentary  character,  there  seems  to  me 
no  doubt  that  "  The  Triumph  of  Life  "  deserves  to  rank  among  Shelley's  very  finest 
efforts.  It  Is  probable,  too,  that  many  of  its  difficulties  result  from  imperfections  ;ind 
lacuna  in  the  manuscript. 
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always  wish  them  away,  but  one  may  fairly  say  none  the 
less  that  they  often  help  to  sacrifice  the  total  effect  of  a 
poem  to  a  multitude  of  scattered  beauties. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  some  reasons  why 
Shelley's  place  is  not  among  the  world's  greatest  poets, 
1  must  now  try  to  j  ustify  my  contention  that  he  is  never- 
theless a  great  one.  He  is  then,  as  I  conceive,  eminently 
a  great  lyric  poet :  it  is  in  the  short,  but  daring  flight  of 
the  lyric  that  the  poet's  soul  especially  delights,  and  in 
which  it  shows  its  true  greatness.  It  might  be  said  of 
him  that,  like  his  own  "  Skylark,"  he  "  singing  still  doth 
soar,  and  soaring  ever  singeth."  It  was,  perhaps,  just  that 
ignorance  of,  and  that  dissatisfaction  with,  the  world,  and 
with  human  life,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  him, 
whence  his  weakness  arose,  which  at  the  same  time  im- 
pelled him  to  soar  and  sing,  as  if  he  would  mount  on  the 
wings  of  song  to  a  loftier  and  nobler  clime ;  which,  in  a 
word,  made  him  a  great  lyric  poet.*  Shelley  is  eminently 
a  subjective  poet :  it  is  his  own  joys  and  his  own  sorrows 
which  are  the  burden  of  his  song;  and  the  subjective 
poet  ever  finds  the  best  outlet  for  his  emotions  in  short 
but  intense  lyrical  strains.  There  are,  indeed,  great  lyrical 
poets  who  are  not  subjective,  who  in  strains  of  lyric  verse 
celebrate  their  fatherland,  or  the  fierce  delights  of  battle, 
or  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  kind,  or  who,  even  when 
singing  their  own  joys  and  sorrows,  give  them  a  univer- 
sality which  makes  them,  as  it  were,  representative  of 
those  of  the  race.  Such  poets  were  Tyrtseus  and  Korner 
and  our  own  Campbell,  such  were  Goethe  and  Burns  and 
Beranger.  Now,  though  there  are  in  Shelley  a  few 


*  Well  may  we  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Emilia  Viviani,  which  he  puts  in  the  fore- 
front of  "  Epipsychidion  "— "  The  loving  soul  soars  beyond  that  which  is  created,  and 
creates  in  the  infinite  a  world  all  for  itself,  far  other  than  this  dim  and  terrible  abyss." 
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splendid  exceptions  to  the  predominant  subjectivity  of 
his  lyrics  (such,  for  instance,  as  that  magnificent  lyric  in 
"  Hellas  " — "  Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever  "),  the  vast 
proportion,  and  nearly  all  the  best  of  them,  are  directly 
inspired  by  purely  personal  emotions ;  they  are  musical 
wails,  or  (occasionally)  musical  raptures.  This  is  even 
true  in  cases  where  the  direct  and  professed  object  of  his 
song  is  something  purely  external,  as  in  the  "  Skylark." 
When,  in  an  Italian  midsummer  twilight,  he  sees  the  bird 
soaring  and  soaring  aloft  till  it  is  lost  to  view  in  "the 
pale  purple  even,"  while  its  "  shrill  delight  "  still  descends 
earthwards,  he  cannot  help  contrasting  its  "  blithe  spirit " 
and  its  "  happy  strain"  with  the  languor  and  satiety  which 
he  has  himself  known,  with  the  shadow  of  pain  which  for 
ever  dogs  his  footsteps,  with  the  longing  for  something 
unattainable  on  earth  he  has  so  often  experienced — 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

To  a  nature  such  as  was  Shelley's — a  nature  so  intense, 
so  profoundly  sad,  so  baffled  by  circumstances — the  outlet 
afforded  by  his  splendid  gift  of  lyrical  song  must  have 
been  of  inestimable  value.  In  the  very  act  of  singing  his 
woes,  he  must  have  found,  one  would  think,  a  magnificent 
consolation,  at  least  for  the  moment.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  refer  to  any  examples  to  show  the  pervading  personal 
character  of  his  lyrics,  nor  yet  their  pervading  tone  of 
hopeless  melancholy.  All  lovers  of  the  poet  know  well 
such  verses  as  the  beautiful  "  Stanzas  written  in  Dejection 
near  Naples,"  "  Mutability,"  "  Misery— a  Fragment," 
"Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours?"  "Rarely,  Rarely, 
Comest  Thou,  Spirit  of  Delight,"  "  When  passion's  trance 
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is  overpast,"  "  0  World !  0  Life !  0  Time  !"  "  The  serpent 
is  shut  out  from  Paradise,"  and  "  When  the  lamp  is 
shattered."  Here  is  a  short  lyric,  which  is  penetrated  by 
the  very  spirit  of  hopeless  sadness  : — 


That  time  is  dead  for  ever,  child, 
Drowned,  frozen,  dead  for  ever  ! 
We  look  on  the  past, 
And  stare  aghast 

At  the  spectres  wailing,  pale,  and  ghast, 
Of  hopes  which  thou  and  I  beguiled 
To  death  on  life's  dark  river. 


The  stream  we  gazed  on  then  rolled  by  ; 
Its  waves  are  unreturning  ; 
But  we  yet  stand 
In  a  lone  land, 

Like  tombs  to  mark  the  memory 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  which  fade  and  flee 
In  the  light  of  life's  dim  morning. 


This  melancholy  note  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  not  always 
present.  "The  Cloud,"  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been 
the  product  of  a  happy,  almost  gay-hearted  mood ;  and 
the  charming  verses  called  "  The  Invitation  "  record  the 
delight  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  called  forth  by  a  beautiful 
February  day  on  the  Italian  coast.  It  was  with  Shelley, 
as  with  all  intense  and  melancholy  natures ;  they  have 
transient  visitations  of  the  keenest  pleasure,  but  soon  comes 
the  reaction,  all  the  greater  for  the  greatness  of  the  hap- 
piness which  has  preceded  it.  Thus,  the  blissful  moment 
seems,  as  he  tells  us  in  those  most  lovely  "  Lines  written 
among  the  Euganean  Hills,"  but  as  a  "flowering  isle  in 
the  sea  of  Life  and  Agony,"  and  "  the  ancient  pilot,  Pain," 
soon  sits  once  more  beside  the  helm  of  his  bark  If  I  have 
correctly  described  the  character  and  the  inspiration  of 
Shelley's  lyric  genius — and  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
2 
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that  it  is  by  virtue  of  his  lyrics  that  he  holds  his  best 
claim  to  greatness  as  a  poet— it  follows  that  the  bulk  of  his 
poetry  can  never  be  truly  popular,  that  it  can  never  appeal 
to  the  general  heart  of  men.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few 
exceptions  to  this ;  but  in  the  main  his  lyrics,  as  well  as 
his  other  poems,  appeal  to  a  small  audience,  to  those 
persons  in  particular  who  are  moved  to  sympathy  and 
admiration  by  something  kindred  in  their  natures  to 
his  own. 

Having  spoken  thus  generally  of  the  lyrics,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  a  word  on  one  characteristic  which  is 
seldom  wanting  to  them — I  mean  their  most  sweet   and 
subtle  music.     "A  poet"  (says  Shelley,  in  his  noble  "De- 
fence of  Poetry")  "is  a  nightingale,  who  sits  in  darkness 
and  sings  to  cheer  its  own  solitude  with  sweet  sounds ;  his 
auditors  are  as  men  entranced  by  the  melody  of  an  unseen 
musician,  who  feel  that  they  are  moved  and  softened,  yet 
know  not  whence  or  why."     What  it  is  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  musical  effect  of  a  particular  verse  or  poem,  is 
a  very  subtle  and  difficult  question;  or,  rather,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  not  only  difficult,  but  insoluble,  for  analysis, 
though  it  may  help  to  show  how  certain  elements,  such  as 
the  skilful  use  of  alliteration,  go  to  increase  the  musical 
effect,  can  never  explain  how  that  total  effect  is  produced : 
that  is  the  inspired  bard's  incommunicable  secret.     "  The 
language   of  poets' "    (to  quote  once  more    "  A  Defence 
of  Poetry  ")  "  has  ever  affected  a  certain  uniform  and  har- 
monious recurrence  of  sound,  without  which,  it  were  not 
poetry,  and  which  is  scarcely  less  indispensable  to  the  com- 
munication of  its  influence,  than  the  words  themselves, 
without  reference  to  that  peculiar  order.    Hence  the  vanity 
of  translation.     .     .     .     The  plant  must  spring  again  from 
its  seed,  or  it  will  bear  no  flower."    Of  Shelley  it  may  truly 
be  said,  to  quote  again  his  already-quoted  words,  that  "  his 
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sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought " : 
then  he  draws  notes  from  his  lyre  of  most  subtle  sweetness, 
a  music  different  (perhaps,  in  a  sense,  more  entrancing) 
from  what  we  hear  in  any  other  poet. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ! 

The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness. 

Thus  the  poet  addresses  the  wild  wind  of  autumn :  and 
it  is  the  weird,  unearthly  notes  of  such  a  lyre  (that  lyre 
being  his  own  intense,  melancholy,  and  highly  wrought 
nature),  that  we  for  ever  listen  to  in  Shelley,  if  we  have 
an  ear  for  such  music.  He  could  say  truly — "  I  pant  for 
the  music  which  is  divine  "  ;  but  though  the  music  of  his 
own  strains  might  seem  to  himself  to  come  far,  far  short  of. 
that  divine  music,  it  is  still  a  music  which  is  not  all  of  this 
earth,  a  music  which,  like  that  of  his  own  skylark,  seems 
to  come  down  to  us  from  some  more  ethereal  region. 

One  other  matter  remains  to  be  spoken  of:  Shelley's 
attitude  towards  and  treatment  of  external  nature.  That 
he  had  the  keenest  possible  sense  of  the  beauty  of  this 
world,  that  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  filled  him  with 
delight  and  rapture,  is  known  to  all  readers  of  his  poetry. 
Yet  still  he  is  ever  apt  to  idealize  that  nature :  the  nature 
which  we  find  in  his  poetry  is  not  the  same  nature  which 
we  find  in  Wordsworth  and  in  Keats,  two  poets  at  least 
equally  great,  and  equally  devout  lovers  of  the  beauties  of 
the  natural  world.  There  is  something  vague  and  unsub- 
stantial about  the  natural  scene  which  Shelley  beholds :  it 
is  a  world  more  fantastically  beautiful  than  that  which  we 
see,  a  world  arrayed  in  the  rainbow  hues  of  his  own  ima- 
gination. It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  Shelley  is  happiest 
when  dealing  with  those  elements  and  aspects  of  nature, 
which,  from  their  grandeur,  their  remoteness,  or  their 
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evanescent  character,  appeal  rather  to  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  beings  than  to  our  material  senses.  The  blue  depths 
of  the  summer  sky  and  the  phenomena  of  the  clouds ;  the 
pageants  of  sunrise  and  of  sunset ;  the  mysterious  splen- 
dour of  sun  and  moon  and  stars ;  the  Alps,  whose  loftiness 
and  immensity  baffle  the  imagination,  with  their  snowy 
peaks  and  domes  and  their  rivers  of  ice;  the  awful 
element  of  the  ocean,  which,  one  day,  was  to  lure  him  to 
an  untimely  death — it  is  in  the  pourtrayal  of  these  things, 
and  such  as  these,  that  Shelley  shows  his  true  power  as  a 
poet  of  nature.  Nature's  secret  things,  those  by  means  of 
which  he  might  hope  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of 
the  mysterious  force  or  forces  which  have  shaped  and 
which  govern  the  world,  had  ever  a  subtle  fascination  for 
Shelley,  and  thus  he  says  of  the  poet  in  "  Alastor  " : — 

Nature's  most  secret  steps 
He,  like  her  shadow,  has  pursued,  where'er 
The  red  volcano  overcanopies 
Its  fields  of  snow  and  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  burning  smoke  ;  or,  where  bitumen  lakes 
On  black  bare-pointed  islets  ever  beat 
With  sluggish  surge  or  where  the  secret  caves, 
Bugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls, 
Frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear  shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite. 

This  love  of  caverns,  and  of  all  places  which  descend 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  Shelley ;  and  not  less  so  the  peculiar  fascination 
exerted  over  him  by  snakes  and  serpents,  creatures  which, 
in  Christian  theology,  are  associated  with  the  fall  of  man, 
and  which  in  the  older  religions  were  often  connected  with 
mystic  rites  of  worship.  May  we  not  apply  to  Shelley 
himself  those  beautiful  lines  of  his  on  Keats,  and  say  that 
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the  mysterious  Power  to  which  he  sought  to  penetrate  by 
means  of  that  nature  which  at  once  veils  and  expresses 
it,  has  received  him  to  itself  ? 

He  is  made  one  with  Nature  :  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird  ; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own, 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

In  some  beautiful  stanzas  of  the  "  Adonais,"  which  de- 
scribe the  procession  of  the  mourners  who  throng  into  the 
death-chamber,  after  "The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity"  and 
"  lerne's  sweetest  lyrist,"  the  poet  introduces  himself : — 

Midst  others  of  less  note  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among  men,  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm, 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell.     He,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actseon-like,    and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey. 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 

A  love  in  desolation  masked — a  Power 

Girt  round  with  weakness  ;  it  can  scarce  uplift 

The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour  ; 

It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 

A  breaking  billow 

Beside  this  most  touching  and  beautiful  self-revelation, 
one  naturally  hastens  to  place  Matthew  Arnold's  well-known 
words  on  Shelley,  "a  beautiful  but  ineffectual  angel  beating 
in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain.'?  It  is  finely  said, 
and  if  the  views  I  have  attempted  to  express  are  not 
altogether  unjust,  has  a  certain  measure  of  truth ;  yet  I 
shrink  from  the  words  "  in  vain,"  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
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genial  poet  and  critic  would  really  have  maintained  that 
the  life-work  of  Shelley  was  in  any  sense  altogether  a 
failure.  Shelley's  nature  was,  in  some  respects,  a  weak 
one,  and  that  weakness  is  reflected  in  his  poetry ;  but  in 
spite  of  that  weakness — nay,  perhaps  in  a  measure  by 
reason  of  it,  we  love  him  as  a  man ;  and  because  of  the 
glorious  and  untameable  strength  which  bursts  forth  again 
and  again  through  the  weakness  of  his  verse,  we  worship 
him  as  a  poet.  And  thus  it  is  that  he  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love  what  is  most  poetical  in  poetry 
and  most  endearing  in  human  nature;  and  thus,  with  a 
sense  of  devout  pilgrimage,  they  visit  the  spot  where,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Roman  wall,  and  half  buried  beneath 
the  Roman  violets — not  far  away  likewise  from  the  remains 
of  a  beloved  brother  poet — rests  that  "  heart  of  hearts." 


"ARIEL  AND  THE   SNAKE." 

BY   JOHN   MORTIMER. 

HIS  friends  called  him  "  Ariel  and  the  Snake,"  we  are 
told,  and  the  person  thus  nicknamed  was  the  poet 
Shelley.  So  far  from  resenting  the  epithets,  he  not  only 
accepted  both,  but  adopted  them  when  speaking  of  himself, 
which  would  imply  a  certain  consciousness  of  truth  in  the 
portraiture. 

It  may  appear  a  little  fanciful  and  somewhat  unworthy 
of  so  great  an  occasion  as  a  centenary  celebration  of  his 
birth  to  regard  the  poet  from  the  standpoint  presented  by 
such  appellations,  but  perhaps  a  word  or  two  suggested  by 
such  an  aspect  may  be  forgiven  in  view  of  contributions  of  a 
much  more  weighty  and  comprehensive  kind. 

"  Ariel  and  the  Snake  " — it  is  a  curious  combination  and 
a  contrast,  suggesting  at  once  an  airy  spirit  and  a  wingless, 
gliding,  earth-bound  creature,  with  a  certain  beauty  of  its 
own  no  doubt,  but  of  a  kind  repellent  rather  than  attrac- 
tive in  the  ordinary  acceptation.  How  did  the  poet  come 
to  gain  these  nicknames,  and  in  what  degree  are  they 
warranted  ? 

On  the  4th  August,  1792,  there  was  born  into  the  world 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  spirits  that  ever  found  human 
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environment.  It  seems  to  have  been  wrongly  balanced 
from  the  beginning,  to  have  lacked  a  certain  power  of  seeing 
things  as  they  really  are,  or  rather  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  average  mind.  It  was  of  imagination  all 
compact,  and  from  the  earliest  dawn  to  the  latest  hour 
seemed  more  outside  the  world  of  fact  than  in  it.  One  of 
the  earliest  pictures  of  Shelley  is  of  a  child  with  a  restless 
imagination,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  creation  of 
legendary  and  weird  tales,  which  he  would  tell  to  some 
other  wondering  child  seated  on  his  knee.  Among  the 
hobgoblins  and  strange  creatures  of  his  imagination  we 
read  of  a  "  Great  Tortoise  "  which  dwelt  in  Warnham  pond, 
and  was  made  to  do  wonderful  things  for  the  edification  of 
Shelley's  young  audience.  Afterwards  the  "  Old 
Snake "  took  the  place  of  the  tortoise.  The  tortoise  was 
a  pure  fiction,  but  the  original  snake  "had  a  genuine 
existence,  and  met  an  accidental  death  through  the  scythe 
of  a  gardener."  This  snake,  it  seems,  was  an  ancient  one, 
and  had  inhabited  the  gardens  of  Field  Place  for  several 
generations.  This  serpent  seems  to  have  impressed  the 
poet  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  the  trail  of  it,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  is  found  in  much  of  his  poetry. 

In  Shelley's  case  the  child  was  father  to  the  man.  This 
is  what  Trelawny  says  of  him  on  his  first  introduction  to 
the  poet,  which  occurred  not  long  before  his  death.  It 
was  at  Pisa,  and  Trelawny  was  visiting  the  Williamses. 
He  tells  us  that  while  conversing  with  them  he  noticed  a 
pair  of  glittering  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  him  and  shining 
out  of  the  darkness  of  a  passage  near  the  open  door.  Mrs. 
Williams,  seeing  that  Trelawny  had  been  so  attracted, 
went  to  the  door  and  said,  "  Come  in,  Shelley,  it's  only  our 
friend  Tre  just  arrived."  "  Then,"  says  Trelawny,  "  swiftly 
gliding  in,  blushing  like  a  girl,  a  tall,  thin  stripling  held 
out  both  his  hands ;  and  though  I  could  hardly  believe,  as 
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I  looked  at  his  flushed,  feminine,  and  artless  face,  that  it 
could  be  the  poet,  I  returned  his  warm  pressure.  After 
the  ordinary  greetings  and  courtesies  he  sat  down  and 
listened.  I  was  silent  from  astonishment :  was  it  possible 
this  wild-looking,  beardless  boy  could  be  the  veritable 
monster  at  war  with  all  the  world  ? "  Trelawny  afterwards 
came  upon  the  poet  in  his  favourite  nest  in  a  pine  wood, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  inditing  those  lines  which  he 
sent  "  With  a  Guitar,  to  Jane,"  the  Mrs.  Williams  of  the 
previous  narrative.  In  that  lyric  the  poet  commences 
thus : — 

Ariel  to  Miranda. — Take 

This  slave  of  Music,  for  the  sake 

Of  him  who  is  the  slave  of  thee. 


Poor  Ariel  sends  this  silent  token 
Of  more  than  ever  can  be  spoken  ; 
Your  guardian  spirit  Ariel,  who 
From  life  to  life  must  still  pursue 
Your  happiness,  for  thus  alone 
Can  Ariel  ever  find  his  own. 

This  "  poor  Ariel "  of  our  poetry  was  gifted  with  a  spirit 
poetical  in  the  highest  degree,  displaying,  as  it  did,  those 
two  faculties  of  the  interpretative  kind  which,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  consist  of  the  magical  rendering  of  the  out- 
ward life  of  Nature  together  with  the  expression,  as  with  a 
divine  inspiration,  of  "  the  ideas  and  laws  of  the  inward 
world  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature."  But  it  lacked 
a  certain  true  balance,  and  expressed  itself  in  an  exag- 
gerated way,  so  that  the  latest  criticism  declares  that  the 
inheritor  of  this  poetic  faculty  was  not  entirely  sane,  and 
the  poetry  which  he  produced  was  not  entirely  sane  either. 
Yet  of  such  a  lofty  order  was  the  thought,  and  so  divine 
was  the  music  of  its  expression,  that  it  has  been  described 
as  angelic,  and  yet  so  perverted  withal,  in  some  directions, 
that  the  poet  has  been  called  a  mad  angel. 
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To  regard  our  poet  as  an  Ariel  is  to  place  him  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  but  at  the  same  time  to  relegate 
him  to  the  region  of  airy  spirits.  That  he  was  such  an 
airy  spirit  may  go  unquestioned,  a  spirit  wayward  and 
uncontrollable,  whose  want  of  restraint  was  the  secret  of 
its  defects.  It  was  essentially  an  idealistic  spirit,  surveying 
the  world  of  common  things  through  a  medium  which 
often  glorified  or  distorted  them  unduly,  but  a  spirit  which 
was  for  ever  striving  after  some  ideal  good.  It  could  per- 
ceive the  beauty  of  the  world  and  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  and  out  of  these  materials  create  new  worlds  quite 
other  than  that  in  which  it  moved.  To  put  right  some 
human  wrong,  to  set  forth  some  moral  or  spiritual  truth, 
this  idealistic  spirit  deemed  it  necessary  to  construct,  by 
means  of  its  glowing  and  boundless  imagination,  some  new 
realm  or  theatre  of  action  peopled  by  strange  creatures, 
mortal  and  immortal,  through  whose  speech  and  actions 
the  moral  or  spiritual  problem  was  to  be  solved. 

Following  this  Ariel  in  his  wanderings  through  regions 
where  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  curiously  blended,  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  cavernous  shores  of  strange  seas ;  we 
climb  mysterious  mountains,  thread  the  mazes  of  dense 
forests,  and  sail  in  moonstone-prowed  shallops  over  the 
waters  of  enchanted  lakes ;  we  dwell  amid  surroundings 
that  are  like  glorified  transformation  scenes,  changeful  in 
aspect,  light,  and  colour ;  we  hold  converse  with  mortals 
and  immortals,  for  this  Ariel  loves  to  call  up  other  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep  with  which  to  hold  communion.  All 
this,  however,  involves  a  strain  upon  the  average  sublunary 
mind,  which  often  finds  its  wings  too  weak  to  follow  the 
soaring  Ariel  in  his  flights,  or  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  ordinary  facts  of  life,  to  feel  comfortable  for  any 
long  time  in  regions  so  ethereal  and  in  company  with  spirits 
so  sublime. 
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But  it  is  when  Ariel  sings  that  for  most  of  us  he  is  most 
charming,  whether  it  be  the  lengthened  death  song  of 
"Adonais,"  the  "Ode  to  the  Skylark,"  "The  Sensitive 
Plant,"  or  those  sweet  morsels  such  as  "  Music,  when  soft* 
voices  die,"  "  My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat,"  "  Far,  far 
away,  O  ye  halcyons  of  memory,"  or  "  A  widowed  bird  sat 
mourning,  upon  a  wintry  bough." 

From  Ariel  to  the  Snake  seems  a  great  descent,  but, 
however,  nothing  serious  is  involved.  The  way  he  got  the 
nickname  was  in  this  wise.  We  are  told  that  it  was  first 
given  to  him  by  Byron  during  a  reading  of  Faust  by 
Shelley.  When  he  came  to  the  line  of  Mephistopheles, 
which  he  translated  into  "  My  aunt,  the  renowned  snake," 
Byron  said,  "  Then  you  are  her  nephew."  Shelley's  friends 
recognised  the  appositeness  of  the  resemblance  "because  of 
his  noiseless  gliding  movements,  bright  eyes,  and  ethereal 
diet." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  "  The  Great  Old 
Snake  "  of  his  childhood,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
not  only  should  his  fondness  for  snakes  crop  out  frequently 
in  his  verses,  but  that  he  himself  should  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  one.  That  he  accepted  the  name  is  evident, 
and  that  he  attached  no  degrading  associations  with  it  is 
certain,  as  in  one  of  his  personal  poems  of  a  sad  kind, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Williams,  the  first  line  begins  : — 

The  serpent  is  shut  out  from  Paradise. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  poet's  verse  will  often 
detect  the  serpent's  eyes  gleaming  out,  or  come  across  the 
snake  sliding  on  its  sinuous  way. 

Here  are  a  few  of  these  instances.  In  "  Alastor,"  describ- 
ing "the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  sea,"  he  says — 

Higher  and  higher  still 

Their  fierce  necks  writhed  beneath  the  tempest's  scourge, 
Like  serpents  struggling  in  a  vulture's  grasp. 
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In  "  The  Kevolt  of  Islam  "  we  find  this  passage : — 

Then  first  two  glittering  lights  were  seen  to  glide 

In  circles  on  the  amethystine  floor, 
Small  serpent  eyes  trailing  from  side  to  side, 

Like  meteors  on  a  river's  grassy  shore. 

In  the  same  poem  he  asks — 

Did  my  spirit  wake 

From  sleep  as  many-coloured  as  the  snake 
That  girds  eternity  ? 

In  "  Kosalind  and  Helen  "  we  have — 

The  snake, 

The  pale  snake,  that  with  eager  breath 
Creeps  here  his  noontide  thirst  to  slake, 
Is  beaming  with  many  a  mingled  hue 
Shed  from  yon  dome's  eternal  blue, 
When  he  floats  on  that  dark  and  lucid  flood 
In  the  light  of  his  own  loveliness. 

In  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  we  read  thus  i— 

Sink  with  me  then  ! 

"We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  ruin, 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight 
Into  a  shoreless  sea. 

In  "  The  Witch  of  Atlas  "  we  come  upon — 

The  sly  serpent,  in  the  golden  flame 
Of  his  own  volumes  intervolved. 

In  "  Adonais  "  we  read  how — 

The  green  lizard  and  the  golden  snake, 
Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

And  again  how — 

Swift  as  a  thought  by  the  snake  memory  stung 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour  sprung. 

In  "  Mont  Blanc  "  he  tells  how— 

The  glaciers  creep, 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey. 
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In  '•  Prince  Athanase  "  we  find — 

A  snake  which  fold  by  fold 
Pressed  out  the  life  of  life,  a  clinging  fiend 
Which  clenched  hiui,if  he  stirred,  with  deadlier  hold. 

In  "  A  Vision  of  the  Sea  "  we  are  brought  to  where — 

One  tiger  is  mingled  in  ghastly  affray 

With  a  sea  snake.     The  foam  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle 

Stain  the  clear  air  with  sunbows.     The  jar  and  the  rattle 

Of  solid  bones  crushed  by  the  infinite  stress 

Of  the  snake's  adamantine  voluminousness. 

Even  in  the  charming  lines  on  "  Music "  the  serpent 
finds  a  place  :— 

Let  me  drink  of  the  spirit  of  that  sweet  sound, 

More  !  oh  more  !— I  am  thirsting  yet ! 
It  loosens  the  serpent  which  care  has  bound 

Upon  my  heart  to  stifle  it. 

In  "An  Unfinished  Drama"  he  says  of  a  strange  flower — 

Its  stem  and  tendrils  seemed 
Like  emerald  snakes,  mottled  and  diamonded 
With  azure  mail  and  streaks  of  woven  silver ; 
And  all  the  sheaths  that  folded  the  dark  buds 
Rose  like  the  crest  of  cobra- di- cap  el, 
Until  the  golden  eye  of  the  bright  flower 
Through  the  dark  lashes  of  those  veined  lids, 

Gazed  like  a  star  into  the  morning  light. 

In  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam,"  again,  there  is  a  magnificent 
description  of  a  fight  in  mid  air  between  an  eagle  and  a 
serpent  which  the  poet  witnessed  from  some  jutting  promon- 
tory of  a  mountain  overhanging  the  sea.  The  passages 
are  much  too  long  for  quotation,  but  the  thick  of  the  fight 
is  thus  described : — 

Around,  around,  in  ceaseless  circles  wheeling 

With  clang  of  wings  and  scream,  the  Eagle  sailed 

Incessantly — sometimes  on  high  concealing 
Its  lessening  orbs,  sometimes,  as  if  it  failed, 
Drooped  through  the  air  ;  and  still  it  shrieked  and  wailed, 

And,  casting  back  its  eager  head,  with  beak, 
And  talon  unremittingly  assailed 

The  wreathed  Serpent,  who  did  ever  seek 
Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to  wreak. 
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What  life,  what  power,  was  kindled  and  arose 

Within  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  fray  ! 
For,  from  the  encounter  of  those  wondrous  foe?, 

A  vapour  like  the  sea's  suspended  spray 

Hung  gathered :  in  the  void  air,  far  away, 
Floated  the  shattered  plumes  ;  bright  scales  did  leap, 

Where'er  the  Eagle's  talons  made  their  way, 
Like  sparks  into  the  darkness  ; — as  they  sweep, 
Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous  deep. 

The  end  of  it  all  is  that  the  mighty  Serpent  is  vanquished 
and  falls  into  the  sea,  while  the  Eagle  "with  clang  of  wings 
and  scream"  sails  triumphantly  away.  It  is  afterwards 
explained  by  the  poet — and  it  comes  strangely  to  the 
reader — that  these  two  opposing  forces  in  the  air  represent 
the  strife  between  good  and  evil,  but  it  is  the  Eagle  which 
represents  evil,  the  stronger  power  in  this  case,  while  the 
serpent  is  the  "great  Spirit  of  Good." 

Lizards  as  well  as  serpents  and  snails,  with  other  creeping 
things,  are  familiar  objects  among  the  poet's  illustrations, 
and  in  like  manner  it  is  from  a  chameleon  that  he  derives 
the  little  poem  called  "  An  Exhortation." 

The  lines  are  very  suggestive  in  view  of  the  poet's 
nature. 

Chameleons  feed  on  light  and  air  ; 

Poets'  food  is  love'and  fame. 
If  in  this  wide  world  of  care 

Poets  could  but  find  the  same 
With  as  little  toil  as  they, 

Would  they  ever  change  their  hue 

As  the  light  chameleons  do, 
Suiting  it  to  every  ray 

Twenty  times  a-day  ? 

Poets  are  on  this  cold  earth 

As  chameleons  might  be 
Hidden  from  their  early  birth 

In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea. 
Where  light  is,  chameleons  change  ; 

Where  love  is  not,  poets  do. 

Fame  is  love  disguised  :  if  few 
Find  either,  never  think  it  strange 
That  poets  range. 
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Yet  dare  not  stain  with  wealth  or  power 

A  poet's  free  and  heavenly  mind. 
If  bright  chameleons  should  devour 

Any  food  but  beams  and  wind, 
They  would  grow  as  earthly  soon 

As  their  brother  lizards  are. 

Children  of  a  sunnier  star, 
Spirits  from  beyond  the  moon, 
Oh  !  refuse  the  boon  ! 

It  occurs  to  one  here,  and  may  be  set  down  for  what  it 
is  worth,  that  the  word  chameleon  means  a  ground-lion, 
and  that  in  one  of  its  various  uses  the  name  Ariel  is 
construed  into  meaning  "lion  of  God." 

In  conclusion,  too, and  regarding  our  poet  as  Ariel,  it  may 
be  noted  that  it  was  from  a  boat  first  christened  Don  Juan, 
but  afterwards  changed  to  the  more  fitting  name  of  Ariel, 
that  Shelley  was  drowned,  and  that  the  epitaph  upon  his 
grave  concludes  with  those  three  lines  from  Ariel's  song  in 
"  The  Tempest  "— 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
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BY   EDMUND   MERCER. 

IT  is  a  doubtful  compliment  to  a  poet — of  the  noblest  order 
in  particular — to  endeavour  the  writing  of  music  to  fit 
his  verses.  When  most  felicitous  it  is  but  saucing  honey 
with  sugar;  and  to  misfit  beautiful  words  with  a  poor 
melody  is  to  put  "good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish."  Of 
the  very  few  songs  of  Browning's,  to  which  music  has  been 
superadded,  that  to  the  aubade,  "The  Year's  at  the  Spring" 
is  the  least  misplaced  ;  and  Browning — though  you  might 
fancy  that  because  he  was  not  what  one  could  believe,  even 
on  oath,  to  be  a  lyrist,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  become 
mellifluous  under  the  magic  influence  of  the  siren  Euterpe — 
Browning,  I  trow,  was  not  sweetened  to  the  extent  of  one 
coriander  seed  ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  music  did  not 
deepen  the  emotion  springing  from  the  words  as  they 
stood  in  their  sweet  simplicity :  it  served  rather  to  weaken 
one's  feeling,  thus  becoming  not  merely  superfluous  but 
positively  meretricious.  True  it  is  that  the  song  I  have 
just  instanced  was  meant  to  be  sung  by  Pippa  ;  but  if  my 
love  for  her  do  not  blind  me  to  the  truth,  I  think — nay,  I 
know — that  her  music  to  it  flowed  spontaneously  from  her 
joyousness,  and  though,  perhaps,  it  did  not  accord  with 
rules  of  art,  yet,  like  the  after-years'  crooning  of  some  long- 
unheard-of,  almost-forgotten,  ballad  by  one's  old  nurse,  it 
was  real  music — that  music  born  of  human  love  that 
comes  straight  to  the  soul. 
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If  it  is  thus  with  Browning,  a  fortiori  is  a  "jangling 
tune  "  needless  to  the  purely  melodious  lyrics  of  Tennyson, 
Shelley,  Keats,  or  Swinburne.  The  music  they  require  is 
already  in  their  syllables ;  and  if  we  have  a  sympathy  for 
our  English  tongue,  whether  we  will  it  or  no,  and  whether 
or  not  we  are  musical,  the  melody  will  come,  as  well  into 
the  solitude  of  our  thought  as  into  the  publicity  of  our 
utterance  of  the  words.  It  is  inherent  in  them,  and  an 
essential  part  of  the  quality  that  distinguishes  poetry 
from — with  apologies  for  the  word — poetastry.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  saying  that  music  cannot  be 
happily  adapted  to  poetry.  Longfellow,  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  composer,  is  still  Longfellow,  and  much  of  his 
verse  lends  itself  to  adequate  musical  setting.  He  had 
not  the  subtle  language  sense  of  Tennyson  or  Shelley.  He 
did  not  pack  his  lines  so  closely  with  meaning,  nor  had  he, 
like  Shelley,  a  philosophy  to  propound ;  nor  did  he,  as 
Tennyson,  concentrate  in  his  work  the  expression  of  the 
life,  progress,  and  aspirations  of  a  nation.  His  strength 
seems  rather  to  have  consisted — and  herein  he  was  a  true 
poet — in  discerning  the  poetry  that  exists  in  the  ordinary 
.routine  of  life,  and  in  exhibiting  it  to  others  in  a  poetical 
manner.  Hence  he  appealed  to  the  more  superficial 
emotions  of  mankind — the  domesticated  emotions  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ferce  naturce  of  passion  ;  and  hence, 
the  music  being,  of  course,  appropriate,  his  verse  was 
quite  as  effective  with  music  as  without. 

Our  great  dramatist  and  human  compendium  of  universal 
knowledge — Shakespeare — when  writing  the  songs  in  his 
plays,  altered  his  style  completely.  In  all  his  plays — I 
may  say  in  all  the  plays  of  all  the  cleverest  Elizabethan 
playwrights — you  will  not  find  a  single  song  which 
deteriorates  if  fittingly  supplied  with  music.  Shakespeare's 
songs  are  as  eloquent  and  happy  with  the  music  of  Arne 
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and  Bishop  as  either  musician  or  lover  of  poetry  can 
desire.  The  reason  is  that  Shakespeare  wrote  purposely  for 
music,  constantly  added  refrains,  and  simplified  his  rhythm 
and  his  feeling ;  even  the  most  touching  of  his  songs,  the 
beautiful,  tender  elegy  over  the  unconscious  Imogen,  "  Fear 
no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,"  being  a  simple,  homely  ballad. 

Tennyson  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  desire  of  com- 
posers to  trifle  with  his  lines,  and  Shelley  only  less  so. 
Much  of  the  music  in  both  cases  has  been  experimental, 
and  even  though  it  may  have  been  successful  as  experi- 
ment in  respect  of  musical  technique,  little  can  be  said  in 
its  favour  otherwise  ;  especially  when,  as  regards  Shelley, 
some  of  his  most  exquisite  lyrics  have  been  used  by  the 
cleverest  and  most  popular  English  musicians  with  very 
little  result.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
outmatched  by  Shelley's  own  verbal  music,  and  by  the 
picturesque  imagery,  the  Oriental  fantasies,  and  a  fiery 
waywardness  that  musical  rhythm,  which  has  little  in 
community  with  that  of  poetry,  must  invariably  subdue  ; 
having,  of  course,  in  mind  the  thought  of  the  very  limited 
capacity  of  the  best  of  singers,  and  that  a  good  one  will 
not,  if  possible,  choose  a  song  whose  emotions  he  cannot 
fully  express  by  the  control  of  his  voice. 

"I  once,"  says  Mr.  Addington  Symonds,  "asked  an 
eminent  musician — the  late  Madame  Goldschmidt — why 
Shelley's  lyrics  were  ill  adapted  to  music.  She  made  me 
read  aloud  to  her  the  '  Song  of  Pan '  and  those  lovely  lines 
'To  the  Night '— '  Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wave, 
Spirit  of  Night ! '  then  she  pointed  out  how  the  verbal 
melody  seemed  to  be  self-sufficing  in  these  lyrics,  how  full 
of  complicated  thoughts  and  changeful  images  the  verse  is, 
how  packed  with  consonants  the  words  are,  how  the  tone 
of  emotion  alters,  and  how  no  one  melodic  phrase  could  be 
found  to  fit  the  daedal  woof  of  the  poetic  emotion. 
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Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 
Star  inwrought ! 

Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out — 

"'How  different  that  is,"  said  Madame  Goldschmidt, 
'from  the  largo  of  your  Milton — 

Let  the  bright  Seraphim,  in  burning  row, 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow  ! 

" '  How  different  it  is  from  Heine's  simplicity — 

Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges 

Herz  liebchen,  trag'  ich  dich  fort. 

[On  the  wings  of  song,  heart's  dearest, 
I  will  carry  thee.] 

"  'I  can  sing  them,1  and  she  did  sing  them  then  and  there, 
much  to  my  delight ;  •  and  I  can  sing  Dryden,  but  I  could 
not  sing  your  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Keats ;  no,  and  not 
much  of  your  Tennyson  either.  Tennyson  has  sought  out 
all  the  solid,  sharp  words,  and  put  them  together ;  music 
cannot  come  between  ! ' ' 

So  that  a  thought  must  be  beaten  out  somewhat  thin  if 
it  is  to  be  expressed  to  music,  because,  besides  contending 
with  a  pronunciation  more  artificial  and  difficult  in  song 
than  in  speech,  the  singer's  voice  has  to  express  emotion, 
not  in  the  tones  most  natural  to  such  expression,  but  in 
sounds  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and,  possibly,  foreign  to  the 
emotion.  The  difficulty  of  singing  Shelley's  verse  is  thus 
readily  appreciable. 

In  concluding,  I  do  not  by  any  means  decry  the  ability 
of  musicians,  but  only  their  choice  of  words  when  they  fix 
upon  those  of  such  a  poet  as  Shelley.  In  choosing  words 
to  set  to  music,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  good 
hands  a  song  can  always  be  poetical,  but  good  poetry  often 
makes  only  a  poor  song. 


EDWIN    WAUGH. 
AN  ESTIMATE  AND  A  BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH. 

BY  GEOKGE   MILNER. 

(NOTE. — The  substance  of  the  following  paper  forms  the  Intro- 
duction to  a  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Edwin  Waugh,  recently 
published  in  eight  volumes  by  MR,  JOHN  HEYWOOD,  MANCHESTER.  ) 

I. 

THE  recent  publication  of  the  Works  of  Edwin  Waugb, 
in  a  form  so  extended  as  to  occupy  eight  volumes, 
furnishes  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  reconsideration  of 
his  claims  and  for  placing  on  record  some  slight  sketch 
of  his  life. 

The  distinction  between  national  and  provincial  litera- 
ture has  never  been  clearly  laid  down.  That  dis- 
tinction is  probably  incapable  of  anything  like  accurate 
definition.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  subject.  There 
are  writers  who  have  taken  rank  with  the  highest,  notwith- 
standing the  essentially  local  character  of  their  material ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  will  always  be  classed 
as  provincial  although  their  themes  are  of  the  most  general 
and  cosmopolitan  character.  It  is  the  power  which  a  writer 
displays,  rather  than  the  particular  nature  of  his  subject, 
which  determines  acceptance  ;  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
acceptance  mainly  which  fixes  his  position  in  the  open 
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field  of  letters.  Waugh's  case,  however,  is  peculiar.  Any 
valid  estimate  of  his  merits  must  proceed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  provincial.  He  never  regarded  himself  as 
anything  else.  He  is  intentionally  and  deliberately  local. 
His  subjects  all  spring,  so  to  speak,  from  his  native  soil ; 
and  he  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  uses  the  dialect  of  the 
county  in  which  he  was  born.  In  short,  he  asked  for  no 
higher  honour  than  to  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  Lancashire 
writers  ;  and  among  these  he  holds  a  place  of  undisputed 
eminence. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  that  what  is  now  being  said 
should  be  regarded  as,  in  any  sense,  a  depreciation.  In 
choosing  his  line  he  acted  wisely.  In  all  honesty  of  pur- 
pose he  delivered  the  message  that  was  in  him,  after  such 
fashion  as  was  natural  to  his  genius ;  and,  granting  this 
standpoint,  he  did  his  work  well.  To  do  this,  and  to  have' 
taken  high  rank  among  local  men,  is  surely  better  than  to 
have  passed  into  the  unnumbered  and  undistinguished 
throng  of  third-rate  writers.  But  there  is  another  con- 
sideration. Such  books  as  his  are  not  without  their  influence 
on  the  literature  of  the  country ;  for,  just  as  the  rural  popu- 
lation gives  bone  and  sinew  to  the  dwellers  in  the  city,  so 
those  ideas  which  are  often  sneered  at  as  provincial,  and 
those  dialectal  forms  of  speech  which  are  ignorantly  re- 
garded as  vulgar,  bring  the  qualities  of  freshness  and  vigour 
into  writing  which  has  become  enervated  by  a  too  assiduous 
cultivation  of  what  are  called  the  graces  of  style.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  specify  modern  instances,  but  we  are  all 
familiar  with  certain  literary  exquisites  who,  if  they  only 
knew  what  was  good  for  them,  would  take  a  short  course 
of  study  in  the  rugged  and  nervous  dialect  of  Lancashire. 

It  was  worth  while,  therefore,  to  re-issue  the  prose  and 
verse  of  Edwin  Waugh.  We  know  how  valuable,  for 
instance,  is  a  good  county  history,  not  only  to  those  who 
belong  to  the  county  itself,  but  also  to  the  general  reader, 
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and  to  the  national  historian.  Of  equal  value,  at  least,  when 
considered  as  historical  material  simply,  and  apart  from 
their  literary  quality,  are  the  tales,  sketches,  and  poems  of 
Waugh  ;  for  there  one  may  find,  in  irregular  form  it  is  true, 
and  with  certain  limitations,  a  singularly  accurate  picture 
of  what  rural  Lancashire  was  like  during  the  middle  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century — a  period  of  stress  and  storm 
and  change. 

I  am  quite  conscious  that  in  his  work  much  inferior 
matter  will  be  found.  Waugh  often  wrote  for  bread  and 
against  time,  and  his  profuse  use  of  "  padding,"  as  well  as  his 
constant  repetitions,  are  often  of  the  most  .provoking 
kind.  The  reader,  however,  may  be  assured  for  his 
consolation  that  he  will  often  find  embedded  in  a  common- 
place and  unpromising  page  some  vivid  delineation  of 
character,  some  quaint  and  pithy  proverb,  some  suggestive 
piece  of  folk-lore,  some  world- wide  touch  of  nature,  or  some 
richly  humorous  story  told  in  few  and  simple  words. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  his  prose  I  should  say  that  its 
first  characteristic  is  its  obvious  sincerity  and  genuineness. 
He  is  fond  of  quoting  long  passages  of  antiquarian  history, 
but  he  never  describes  either  nature  or  man  at  second-hand. 
The  thing  he  writes  down  is  the  thing  he  saw  or  felt.  He 
does  not  seem  to  think  about  style  except,  perhaps,  when 
he  is  describing  a  sunset ;  he  exercises  but  little  art  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  material ;  and  his  usual  error  is  on  the 
side  of  redundance,  for  he  sets  forth  everything  with  an 
almost  youthful  love  of  minute  detail. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  said,  his  most  satisfactory 
work  is  in  the  dialect,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his 
literary  English  is  without  distinction.  The  quality  of 
idiomatic  strength  which  is  characteristic  of  all  good  dia- 
lectal writing  communicates  itself  to  his  ordinary  speech. 
When  he  wishes,  for  instance,  to  describe  the  country 
around  Manchester,  he  calls  it  "  The  green  selvedge  of  our 
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toilful  district."  The  twilight  is  "  the  edge  of  dark."  "  At 
the  edge  of  dark  I  bade  adieu  to  Tim's  cottage."  A  tall 
man  is  "  long-limbed,"  and  a  gaunt  man  is  "  raw-boned." 
The  following  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  prose.  "  It 
was  in  that  pleasant  season  of  the  year  when  fresh  buds 
begin  to  appear  upon  the  thorn,  when  the  daisy,  and  the 
celandine,  and  the  early  primrose,  peep  from  the  ground, 
that  I  began  to  long  for  another  stroll  through  my  native 
vale  up  to  the  top  of  Blackstone  Edge,  Those  mountain 
wastes  are  familiar  to  me.  When  I  was  a  child,  they  rose 
up  constantly  in  sight,  with  a  silent,  majestic  look.  The 
sun  came  from  behind  them  in  the  morning,  pouring  its 
flood  of  splendour  upon  the  busy  valley,  the  winding 
river  and  its  little  tributaries ;  and  oft  as  opportunity  would 
allow  I  rushed  towards  them ;  for  they  were  kindly  and 
congenial  to  my  mind."*  He  is  familiar  with  all  the  wild 
flowers  of  Lancashire,  and  often  makes  a  nosegay  of  them 
for  the  decoration  of  his  pages.  The  following  beautiful 
passage  occurs  in  the  Besom  Ben  Stories,  and  is  used 
with  considerable  effect  as  a  contrast  to  the  rough  humour 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  "  Near  the  Bridge  Ben  left  the 
main  road,  and  turned  up  a  green  lane.  It  was  hemmed 
in  by  old  sprawling  hedges,  thickly  clothed  in  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  the  season ;  a  rambling  fretwork  of  many- 
patterned  foliage,  pranked  all  over  with  floral  prettiness — 
the  rich  overflow  of  nature's  festal  cup  of  beauty.  A  posied 
crowd  of  hedge-plants  were  gathered  there  at  the  year's 
great  holiday.  Thyme,  and  mint,  and  mugwort ;  docks, 
and  sorrel,  and  nettles,  and  cotton-flowered  thistles ;  the 
purple  privet ;  the  tall,  proud  foxglove,  with  its  gaudy 
bell ;  the  wilding  rose,  and  yellow  agrimony  ;  the  solemn 
dark  crimson-tinted  hound's-tongue  ;  and  the  little  blue 

*  Lancashire  Sketches.    "  Rochdale  to  the  Top  of  Blackstone  Edge." 
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forget-me-not ;  burdock,  and  the  lilac-flowered  mallow,  and 
the  pretty  harebell,  with  its  pendant  trembling  cup  ;  the 
golden-flowered  broom — beautiful  crest  of  the  Plant agenet 
kings ;  and  the  scarlet  pimpernel  that  shuts  its  flower  at 
noon,  and  tells  the  watchful  farmer  what  sort  of  weather's 
in  the  wind.  Trailing  honey-suckles,  with  their  creamy 
sweet-scented  flowers ;  and  the  rambling  bramble,  with  its 
small  white  rose  and  '  gauzy  satin  frill ' — the  fairy's  night- 
cap— peeping  out  prettily  on  long,  flexile  sprays ;  and  here 
and  there  a  thick-leaved  tree,  growing  by  the  lane  side, 
hung  over  all  its  friendly  robe  of  green." 

Of  his  dialectal  work  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
There  he  moves  without  restraint,  and  in  an  element  that 
is  entirely  congenial  to  him.  He  never  once  strikes  a  false 
note.  H  is  rustic  dialogues  are  always  in  dramatic  harmony, 
and  are  as  true  in  sentiment  and  in  verbal  form  as  if  they 
had  been  taken  down  word  for  word  upon  the  spot.  His 
dialect  is  not  the  result  of  philological  study ;  he  has  no 
preconceived  notions  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  of  how  it 
ought  to  correspond  with  our  Early  English,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely true  and  inevitable.  He  never  seeks  for  a  dialectal 
word  or  phrase ;  it  comes  unsought  because  it  is  his  native 
speech.  What  William  Barnes  says  of  himself  in  reference 
to  his  Dorset  dialect  is  entirely  applicable  to  Waugh — "  To 
write  in  what  some  may  deem  a  fast  out-wearing  speech- 
form  may  seem  as  idle  as  the  writing  one's  name  in  snow 
of  a  spring  day.  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  my  mother  tongue, 
and  it  is  to  my  mind  the  only  true  speech  of  the  life  that  I 
draw."*  Although,  as  I  have  indicated,  Waugh's  dialect 
does  not  rest  upon  an  academic  base,  to  the  philologist  it 
is  invaluable.  It  is  the  purest  form  of  Lancashire  Folk- 
speech — much  purer,  for  instance,  than  that  of  John 

*  Preface  to  Poems  of  Rural  Life,  by  William  Barnes.    Third  Collection.    Second 

Edition. 
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Collier,*  which  was  adulterated  by  importations  from 
Cheshire  on  the  one  hand  and  from  Yorkshire  on  the  other. 
The  words  were  those  which  are  or  were  actually  in  use ; 
the  declensions  are  grammatically  correct ;  and,  although 
the  spelling  is  never  uselessly  encumbered  by  uncouth 
forms,  the  pronunciation  is  as  accurately  rendered  as  it  can 
be  without  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols. 

As  a  specimen  of  powerful  writing  and  of  pure  dialect  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  one  of  Waugh's  earliest  compo- 
sitions— the  "  Ramble  from  Bury  to  Rochdale " — which 
appears  in  the  Lancashire  Sketches.  Embedded  in  this 
article  will  be  found  the  inimitable  "  Birtle  Carter's  Story 
of  Owd  Bodle,"  which  has  been  often  separately  printed, 
and  which  was  always  a  favourite  reading  with  Lancashire 
audiences.  The  main  incident  of  the  story  is  grotesque 
even  to  rudeness,  but  the  humour  is  of  the  richest  kind, 
and  the  delineation  of  character,  as  well  as  the  repro- 
duction of  dialect,  are  as  faithful  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  If  the  general  reader  could  only  master  the  peculiar 
form  of  speech  he  would  be  surprised  to  find  what  power 
and  pathos  there  is,  for  instance,  in  the  dialogue  about  the 
"  Corn  Laws  "  and  the  "  clemmin  "  of  little  children.  Take 
two  short  specimens — "  Iv  they  winnot  gi'  me  my  share  for 
wortchin'  for,"  says  Jone,  the  Birtle  Carter,  "  aw'll  have  it 
eawt  o'  some  nook — if  aw  dunnot,  d —  Jone  !  (striking  the 
table  heavily  with  his  fist.)  They's  never  be  clemmed  at 
our  heawse,  as  aw  ha'  si;n  folk  clemmed  i'  my  time — never 
whol  aw've  a  fist  at  th'  end  o'  my  arm  ! "  The  reply  comes 
from  the  landlady  of  a  roadside  inn — "  Ay,  ay.  If  it're 
nobbut  a  body's  sel',  we  could  manage  to  pinch  a  bit,  neaw 
and  then ;  becose  one  could  rayson  abeawt  it  some  bit  like. 
But  it's  th'  childer,  mon,— it's  th'  childer !  Th'  little 

*  The  early  Lancashire  writer  who  is  best  known  as  "Tim  Bobbin." 
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things  at  look'n  for  it  reggilar ;  an:  wonder'n  heaw  it  is  when 
it  doesn't  come.  Eh,  dear  o'  me  !  To  see  poor  folk's  bits 
of  childer  yammerin'  for  a  bite  o'  mheyt, — when  there's 
noan  for  'em, — an'  lookin'  up  i'  folk's  faces,  as  mich  as  to 
say,  '  Connot  yo'  help  me  ? '  It  is  enough  to  may  make) 
onybody  cry  their  shoon  full !  "  The  two  sides  of  the  old 
Lancashire  character  are  here — the  rudeness,  the  fierceness 
even,  of  the  carter  who,  if  work  will  not  give  him  his  share 
of  bread,  will  have  it  by  other  means,  and  who  will  not  see 
his  household  starve  while  he  has  "a  fist  at  the  end  of  his 
arm ;"  and  the  tenderness  of  the  landlady,  who  says,  that  to 
see  the  children  "  yammerin'  "  for  meat  is  enough  to  make 
us  cry  our  shoes  full  of  tears. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  these  extracts  two  words  occur 
which  have  no  exact  synonyms  in  literary  English — clemmed, 
which  means  to  starve  from  hunger,  and  yammering,  which 
is  quite  untranslatable,  but  which  may  be  approximately 
expressed  by — to  cry  and  yearn  for  piteously  and  earnestly. 
The  form  of  wortchin'  for  ivorking,  of  shoon  for  shoes,  the 
old  signs  of  the  plural  in  en  added  to  the  verbs  look  and 
wonder,  and  the  addition  of  the  aspirate  to  the  word  meat 
(mheyt)  to  express  a  peculiar  pronunciation  may  also  be 
indicated  as  typical  instances  of  careful  rendering  and  as 
illustrating  the  points  which  would  be  brought  out  by  an 
intelligent  study  of  Waugh's  dialectal  writing. 

II. 

I  have  spoken,  so  far,  only  of  Waugh  as  a  prose  writer. 
Some  attempt  should  be  made  to  estimate  his  position  as 
a  poet.  Although  his  prose  far  exceeds  his  verse  in  quan- 
tity, it  is  upon  the  latter  chiefly  that  his  fame  must  rest. 
By  his  songs  and  humorous  poems  he  first  became  widely 
known,  and  it  is  through  them  that  he  will  be  longest 
remembered.  He  had  the  instinct  and  the  heart  of  a  poet. 
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His  love  of  nature  was  intense  and  genuine.  The  moorland 
hills  ''haunted  him  like  a  passion,"  and  that  alone  would 
have  compelled  him,  whether  successfully  or  not,  to  seek 
expression  in  verse.  With  regard  to  his  poems  in  ordinary 
English  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  they  are 
sometimes  common-place;  and  that,  even  when  they 
rise  to  a  higher  level,  all  that  we  can  venture  to 
say  of  them  is  that  they  are  graceful  and  pleasing. 
But  in  the  dialect  it  is  altogether  different.  There, 
as  one  might  expect,  the  thought  finds  adequate 
and  congenial  expression;  his  singing  robes  are  on,  and 
though  his  muse  may  never  be  anything  but  homely,  still 
the  inspiration  is  genuine ;  and,  without  allowing  partiality 
to  silence  the  voice  of  criticism,  we  may  claim  for  him 
that  in  the  dialect,  at  least,  he  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
true  poet.  Of  course  to  write  in  a  dialect  is  to  narrow 
one's  audience ;  but  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  of 
late  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  folk-speech  in  rela- 
tion to  the  study  of  English  in  general  that  one  may 
reasonably  expect  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  a  dialect  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  It  is  quite  certain  that  sounder  views  have 
come  into  vogue,  and  one  does  not  often  meet  now  (at  least 
among  educated  people)  with  the  opinion,  once  so  freely 
expressed,  that  all  dialectal  writing  is  necessarily  synony- 
mous with  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

In  speaking  of  Waugh  it  is  natural  to  think  of  Burns, 
and  to  ask  in  what  relation  they  stand  towards  each  other. 
There  are  several  minor  Scottish  poets — Tannahill  is  one 
of  them — who  have  written  single  pieces  of  a  finer 
character  than  anything  to  be  found  in  Waugh ;  but,  if  we 
take  the  whole  body  of  Waugh's  dialectal  poetry,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  of  Burns,  I  think  we  may  say  that, 
although  the  distance  between  them  is  confessedly  great, 
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our  Lancashire  moorland  poet  comes  next  in  rank — not,  of 
course,  as  poet  pure  and  simple,  but  as  a  dialectal  poet — to 
his  great  Scottish  predecessor.  Burns,  by  his  fiery  passion 
and  his  wide  sympathies  both  with  man  and  with  the  brute 
creatures,  compelled,  not  Scotland  only,  but  all  English- 
speaking  people  to  accept  his  Doric  verses  as  their  own. 
Waugh,  of  course,  has  neither  accomplished  nor  attempted 
anything  so  ambitious ;  but  he  has  made  himself  the  poet 
of  Lancashire,  and,  consequently,  of  no  small  or  unimportant 
section  of  England.  We  may  venture  to  go  farther,  and  say 
that  the  more  his  verses  are  studied  in  the  light  of  recent 
research  the  more  they  will  be  found  worthy  of  English 
consideration,  providing  always  that  the  reader  will  rid 
himself,  first,  of  the  prejudice  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  namely,  that  there  is  some  innate  vulgarity  in  a 
dialectal  word ;  and,  second,  of  the  equally  erroneous 
impression  that  the  Lancashire  dialect  is  not  capable  of 
expressing  poetic  conceptions  with  delicacy  or  force.  What 
holds  good,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  is,  in  fact,  the  very 
opposite  of  this,  for  any  really  fine  poem,  dealing  with  the 
elementary  emotions,  is  capable  of  translation,  without  loss, 
into  the  dialect,  whereas  a  spurious  or  artificial  piece  of 
verse  would  inevitably  refuse  to  come  within  the  limits  of 
folk-speech. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  occasional  and  experi- 
mental poems  in  the  Lincolnshire  dialect  by  Tennyson 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  as  strong  as  anything  he  ever  wrote), 
there  is  no  English  writer  in  dialectal  verse  who  comes  near 
to  Waugh  except  William  Barnes.  But  Barnes  is  inferior  to 
Waugh.  He  is  more  idyllic,  but  he  has  less  humour,  and 
the  dramatic  element  in  his  poems  is  not  sustained.  The 
language  is  philologically  correct,  but  the  ideas  expressed 
and  the  images  used  are  often  such  as  would  not  be  used  by 
the  rustic  persons  supposed  to  be  speaking,  although  they 
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would  be  quite  proper  to  the  poet  himself.  Into  this  error 
Waugh  never  falls.  While  Barnes  frequently  gives  you  the 
impression  of  a  poet  expressing  himself  by  intention,  and 
with  great  skill,  in  a  dialectal  form,  Waugh  seems  to  be 
setting  forth  the  ideas  natural  to  his  characters  in  the  only 
language  which  either  he  or  they  had  at  command. 

III. 

No  writer  could  possibly  have  grown  more  naturally  out 
of  his  surroundings  than  Waugh.  Granted  some  native 
genius,  some  impulse  in  the  blood,  and  the  rest  is  obvious. 
The  sequence  of  his  development  is  transparent ;  he  offers 
you  no  surprises,  and  there  are  in  his  career  no  unexplained 
triumphs.  Out  of  the  life  he  lived  there  came  inevitably 
the  books  he  wrote.  He  was  born  in  Kochdale  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1817.  All  his  paternal  ancestors  were 
Bordermen.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Waugh,  was 
what  is  known  in  the  north  country  as  a  "  statesman,"  and 
farmed  his  own  land  at  Coanwood,  near  the  village  of 
Haltwhistle,  in  Northumberland.  William  Waugh,  being 
a  younger  son  of  John,  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker 
and  leather-dealer.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
travelled  south,  intending  to  reach  London;  but,  calling 
in  Kochdale,  where  he  had  friends,  he  lingered  there, 
became  attached  to  a  Miss  Grindrod,  married,  settled  hi 
the  Lancashire  town,  and  ultimately  began  business  as  a 
leather  dealer  on  his  own  account.  He  built  houses,  was  a 
man  of  substance,  and  brought  up  a  family  of  three 
daughters  and  seven  sons.  He  is  described  as  "  a  quaint, 
staid,  and  persevering  man,  stout,  and  square  built,  dressed 
in  brown  cloth  coat  and  breeches  of  the  Queen  Anne  cut, 
with  large  buckles  on  his  shoes,  and  wearing  a  brown  wig 
with  long  curls  flowing  down  into  the  neck  behind."  The 
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records  which  remain  give  you  the  impression  that  these 
Waughs  were  all  men  of  some  mark,  strong  both  in  body 
and  mind,  but  with  a  vein  of  eccentricity  running  through 
them.  Of  the  seven  sons,  some  were  of  a  "  bookish  "  and 
mentally  speculative  turn.  One  enlisted  as  a  marine,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  "  as  strong  as  a  lion,  and  as  broad  as  a  pack  of  wool." 
This  simile  of  the  wool-pack  is  noticeable,  for  the  words 
"  broad  as  a  pack  of  wool "  would  be  no  inapt  description 
of  Edwin  Waugh,  the  poet.  Of  William's  seven  sons,  the 
youngest  was  Edward,  the  father  of  Edwin.  He  followed 
the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  and,  though  a  poor  man,  had 
received  a  good  elementary  education  at  the  Kochdale 
Grammar  School. 

Waugh's  maternal  ancestors  all  came  from  the  hills  of 
South  Lancashire.     His  mother  was  a  Howarth,  and  was 
born  on  the  moorland  between  Bury  and  Rochdale.     This 
particular  locality  I  have  always  regarded  as  the  one  place 
where  the  purest  Lancashire  dialect  might  be  found,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  Waugh's  admirable  dialect 
was  that  which  his  mother  used,  rather  than  that  which  he 
heard  abroad ;  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  shrewd  say- 
ings and  pithy  proverbs  for  which  he  was  so  famous  were 
those  which  he  heard  from  his  mother's  lips.     Two  things 
come  out  conspicuously  with  regard  to  his  relatives  on  the 
mother's  side — they  were  remarkable  for  musical  ability 
and  for   attachment   to   the   doctrines   of   John  Wesley. 
Among  them  was  James  Leach,  who  published  a  fine  set  of 
tunes  which  are  popularly  known  as  "Leach's  Psalmody," 
and  John  Leach,  who  was  one  of  Wesley's  earliest  preachers, 
and  about  whom  there  is  a  note  in  Southey's  "Life  of 
Wesley."    Waugh's  own  mother  used  to  tell  with  pride 
of  Wesley's  visits  to  her  father's  cottage,  and  of  how  the 
great  man  had  spoken  kindly  to  her,  and  stroked  down  her 
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hair.  Among  these  uncles  on  both  sides — the  Waughs, 
and  Howarths,  and  Leaches,  will  be  found,  I  think,  the 
originals  of  the  men  who  are  so  graphically  described  in 
the  well-known  poem  of  "Eawr  Folk." 

Edwin  Waugh  was  between  two  and  three  years  old  at 
the  time  of  Peterloo,  and  he  could  just  remember  the 
coronation  of  George  IY.  He  was  but  nine  years  old 
when  his  father  died.  Of  him  he  had  but  few  reminis- 
cences, but  he  cherished  the  recollection  of  walking  out 
with  him  at  night,  and  being  taught  the  names  of  the 
constellations.  Up  to  this  time  the  family  appears  to- 
have  been  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances,  but  when 
the  widowed  mother  was  left  to  struggle  with  the  business 
of  the  shoe-shop  alone  they  soon  began  to  feel  what  he 
calls  himself,  quoting  from  John  Collier,  "  the  iron  teeth 
of  penury."  For  three  years  they  were  driven  to  reside 
in  a  cellar-dwelling,  and  knew  what  it  was  to  eke  out 
their  scanty  food  with  nettles  and  passion-dock,  or  "  poor 
man's  cabbage,"  as  it  is  often  called  in  Lancashire,  "  boiled, 
strained,  and  eaten  with  bacon  or  bacon  dripping."  This 
poverty,  however,  never  meant  squalor  or  untidiness.  In 
after  life  he  spoke  of  his  mother  as  "  the  most  cleanly 
woman  he  had  ever  known,  both  in  house  and  person  and 
attire."  No  reader  of  his  works  would  need  to  be  told 
this.  Nothing  comes  out  more  strongly  than  his  inbred 
hatred  of  dirt,  and  his  keen  sympathy  with  all  poor, 
struggling,  and  clean  persons. 

Waugh  had  no  schooling  before  he  was  seven  years  of 
age,  but  his  mother  taught  him  to  read  very  early,  and 
the  books  which  his  father  had  left  were  always  handy 
on  the  window  sill — the  usual  bookcase  in  a  poor  man's 
cottage.  In  "An  Old  Man's  Memories" — to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  included  in  this  sketch — 
Waugh  gives  a  list  of  these  books—"  '  The  Bible,'  '  The  Book 
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of  Common  Prayer/  '  Wesley's  Hymns/  '  Baxter's  Saints' 
Kest/  '  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress/  '  Foxe's  Book  of 
Martyrs/  a  c  Compendium  of  the  History  of  England,' 
'  Culpepper's  Herbal/  a  large  quarto  copy  of  '  Barclay's 
Dictionary/  and  a  few  small  elementary  books."'  All 
these,  he  says,  he  read  with  avidity,  except  the  "  Saints' 
Rest,"  which  he  neglected.  ' 'Barclay's  Dictionary "  he 
studied  more  or  less  every  day,  and  upon  the  "  Book  of 
Martyrs"  he  pored  so  long  and  earnestly  that  he  often 
"imagined  himself  living  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary." 
Many  of  Wesley's  hymns  he  learned  by  heart,  a  venerable 
and  kindly  Welshman  having  offered  him  a  penny  for 
each  hymn  which  he  would  commit  to  memory.  Subse- 
quently the  boy's  modest  library  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  an  "  Enfield's  Speaker."  This  he  regarded  as 
a  delightful  book,  probably  because  it  would  reveal  for  the 
first  time  something  of  what  awaited  him  in  the  field  of 
general  literature.  He  carried  it  about  with  him,  he  says, 
in  the  daytime,  and  took  it  to  bed  at  night. 

The  Rochdale  in  which  the  growing  lad  lived  was,  it 
should  be  remembered,  a  very  different  place  to  the  town 
as  we  know  it  now.  It  was  still  small  and  picturesque. 
The  moorland  ridges  were  close  at  hand,  and  had  not  to 
be  approached  through  long  streets  of  houses ;  the  green 
country  could  always  be  seen,  and  in  the  woods,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  his  mother's  house,  he  could  gather 
posies  and  acorns,  and  hear  the  church  bells  ringing 
curfew  and  chime.  Quite  within  the  town  itself  there  was 
still  standing  the  old  haunted  manor  house  of  the  Byrons 
(the  author  of  "  Childe  Harold "  was  the  last  lord  of  the 
manor),  a  place  which  Waugh  describes  as  being  for  him 
as  a  child  "  steeped  in  romance."  Like  Wordsworth,  he 
owed  much  to  the  river  of  his  birthplace.  The  Roche 
was  his  Derwent,  and — 
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From  his  alder  shades  and  rocky  falls, 

And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a  voice, 

That  flowed  along  his  dreams. 

To  him  it  was  "  the  fairest  of  all  rivers."  It  could  not  be 
said  to  "  blend  its  murmurs  with  his  nurse's  song,"  for  no 
nurse  watched  over  his  gambols;  but  on  long  summer 
days,  when  yet  a  mere  infant,  he  angled  and  paddled  in  it 
untrammelled  from  morning  till  night.  Not  less  attractive 
or  fruitful  were  the  human  aspects  of  the  place.  As  might 
be  expected,  he  came  into  contact  with  all  sorts  of  striking 
and  original  personages — old  fashioned  tradesmen — bakers, 
chandlers,  barbers,  nail  makers,  reed  makers,  and  inn- 
keepers ;  ancient  squires,  local  preachers,  working  botanists, 
and  self-taught  mathematicians.  Among  such  scenes  and 
characters  his  earliest  years  were  spent.  Of  the  scenery 
he  said  "  my  heart  warms  to  those  wild  hills  as  I  write 
about  them  now ;  for  I  loved  them  when  I  was  a  lad,  with 
a  love  so  strong  and  constant  that  I  cannot  account  for  it 
on  any  other  ground  than  the  fact  that  my  forefathers  on 
both  sides  for  many  generations  had  been  born  and  bred 
among  pastoral  scenery  of  a  similar  kind."  His  opinion  of 
the  human  society  among  which  he  was  thrown  is  expressed 
in  the  following  words : — "  I  never  knew  better  or  happier 
people  than  the  poor  hard  working  folk  among  whom  I 
lived."  The  town  itself,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  moor- 
land by  which  they  were  surrounded,  are  all  touched  with 
a  loving  hand  in  one  of  the  best  of  his  songs — "  I've  worn 
my  bits  o'  shoon  away." 

It's  what  care  I  for  cities  grand, — 

We  never  shall  agree  ; 
I'd  rayther  live  where  th'  layrock  sings, — 

A  country  teawn  for  me  ! 
A  country  teawu  where  one  caa  meet 

Wi'  friends  and  neighbours  known  ; 
Where  one  can  lounge  i'th  market  place, 

An'  see  the  meadows  mown. 
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Yon  moorland  hills  are  bloomin'  wild 

At  th'  endin'  o'  July ; 
Yon  woodlan'  cloofs,  and  valleys  green, — 

The  sweetest  under  th'  sky  ; 
Yon  dainty  rindles,  dancin'  deawn 

Fro'  th'  meawntains  into  th'  plain  ; — 
As  soon  as  th'  new  moon  rises,  lads, 

I'm  off  to  th'  moors  again. 

After  he  was  seven  years  of  age   he  seems  to  have 
received  a  little  intermittent  teaching  at  various  schools- 
private,  national,  and  commercial — his  mother  evidently 
struggling  to  give  him  some  sort  of  education.   In  what  he 
calls  the  "  exact  sciences  "  he  made  no  progress,  but  he  was 
quick  in  all  other  kinds  of  learning.     From  school,  how- 
ever, he  was  often  a  truant,  the  attractions  of  the  moorland 
and  the  wood  being  too  strong  for  him.     As  was  almost 
invariably  the  case  with  boys  of  his  class,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  writing,  the  Sunday  school  and  the  night 
school  were  called  in  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  day 
school  training.     At  this  time  his  mother  had  a  shoe  stall 
in  Rochdale  market,  and  he  often  had  to  give  his  help 
there — standing  in  frost  and  rain,  as  he  painfully  remem- 
bers, on  Saturdays  till  nearly  midnight.     At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  entered  into  regular  employment,  becoming  an 
errand  boy  with  a  Mr.  John  Walker,  a  local  preacher  and 
printer.     It  was  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  his  life  when 
he  took  two  shillings  to  his  poor  mother,  that  being  the 
amount  of  his  first  week's  wage.     Twelve  months  later  his 
services  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Thomas  Holden,  another 
Rochdale  bookseller  and  printer.      At  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Holden,  and  began  to  learn  the  art  and 
mystery  of  printing.     His  duties  were  not  light,  for  long 
hours  of  labour  were  then  the  rule.     Mr.  Holden's  shop 
was  opened  at  six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter,  and  the 
hour  of  closing  was  nine  at  night.     As  junior  apprentice  it 
was  his  business  to  open  the  shop.     To  be  late  was  an 
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unpardonable  offence,  and  once  in  his  boyish  anxiety  he 
awoke  in  the  middle  of  a  winter's  night  and  made  his  way 
through  snow-covered  lanes  to  his  master's  shop  at  half- 
past  one  in  the  morning. 

Early  in  his  apprenticeship  his  range  of  reading  widened. 
His  appetite  for  knowledge  had  become  insatiable,  and  he 
read  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  but  especially 
histories  of  England  and  books  relating  to  his  native 
county.  His  attendance  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Holden 
not  only  brought  him  into  contact  with  books,  but  also 
with  book-lovers.  Among  these  was  a  young  curate  who 
afterwards  became  "Canon  Raines,"  the  well-known 
antiquary.  In  subsequent  years  the  Canon  reminded 
Waugh  that  he  once  found  him  in  the  shop  reading  by 
stealth  the  poems  of  George  Herbert.  About  this  time  he 
began  to  read  the  works  of  John  Collier  and  Roby's 
"Traditions  of  Lancashire."  Probably  these  two  books, 
more  than  anything  else,  would  determine  the  precise  line 
on  which  his  own  literary  work  was  to  run.  He  had  always 
been  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  and  of  long  moorland  walks, 
but  the  "  Traditions  of  Lancashire  "  put  a  method  into  his 
rambles,  and  he  visited,  one  after  another,  all  the  localities 
mentioned  in  Roby's  volumes.  These  walks  were  taken 
often  alone,  but  sometimes  with  a  companion,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  extended  to  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and 
even,  on  occasions,  to  fifty  miles. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  apprenticeship  he  ran 
away  to  sea  in  the  orthodox  manner,  walked  to  Liverpool 
with  his  Sunday  clothes  in  a  bundle,  starved  about  the 
docks  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  sorrowfully  tramped 
home  again,  starting  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night 
and  walking  straight  on  eighteen  miles  to  Warrington, 
eighteen  more  to  Manchester,  and  eleven  to  Rochdale.  As 
he  passed  through  Salford  he  heard  the  bells  ringing  for 
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morning  service.  The  last  three  miles  of  his  journey  he 
accomplished  sitting  behind  a  coach,  which  was  driven  by 
a  friend,  but  all  the  rest  he  had  walked.  When  he  reached 
home  his  mother  said  he  "  looked  ten  years  older — thin, 
tanned,  and  wild-eyed  as  a  gipsy."  She  put  him  to  bed, 
and  he  slept  seventeen  hours.  The  next  day,  sadder  and 
wiser  he  went  humbly  back  to  his  master's  shop. 

During  these  early  years  he  remembers  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  riots  of  the  handloom  weavers  (being 
himself  an  eye-witness  when  eight  men  were  shot),  and 
the  inception  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Rochdale. 
He  heard  Robert  Owen  lecture,  and  had  something  to  do 
with  the  founding  of  a  working  men's  institute,  where 
lectures  and  classes  were  mingled  with  fencing,  tea-parties, 
and  dancing,  and  in  connection  with  which  a  manuscript 
magazine  was  started,  Waugh  being  appointed  editor. 
When  he  was  little  more  than  fourteen  there  came  the 
inevitable  "  first  love."  The  object  of  the  young  poet's 
affection  was  a  country  girl  who  lived  on  the  edge  of  the 
town  in  a  small  cottage  which  was  to  him  "a  little  heaven 
of  bright  cleanliness  and  sweet,  simple,  virtuous  life." 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  story.  It  is  unmistakably 
written  out  in  his  beautiful  poem — "The  Sweetheart 
Gate." 

There's  mony  a  gate  eawt  of  eawr  town  end, — 

But  nobbut  one  for  me  ; 
It  winds  by  a  rindlin'  wayter  side, 

An'  o'er  a  posied  lea  ; 
It  wanders  into  a  shady  dell  ; 

An'  when  I've  done  for  th'  day, 
I  never  can  sattle  this  heart  o'  mine, 

Beawt  walkin'  deawn  that  way. 

The  later  portion  of  Waugh's  life  may  be  more  briefly 
summarised.  To  gain  some  idea  of  what  these  early  years 
were  like  seemed  to  me  essential,  because  it  is  easy  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that,  by  the  time  he  was  twelve  years  of 
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age,  he  had  seen  and  registered  almost  every  character 
which  he  afterwards  delineated,  and  that  at  twenty  he  had 
practically  completed  his  literary  equipment  so  far  as 
material  was  concerned. 

Waugh's  apprenticeship  ended  about  1839.  For  a  time 
he  travelled  through  the  country  as  a  journeyman  printer, 
in  search  of  work,  finding  temporary  employment  at 
Warrington,  Much  Wenlock,  Wolverhampton,  and  else- 
where. He  then  spent  five  or  six  years  in  the  printing 
offices  of  London  and  the  provinces,  and  subsequently 
returned  to  his  old  employer  in  Rochdale  with  whom  he 
remained  for  about  three  years.  During  this  period  he 
lived  at  an  old  farmhouse  called  Peannock  or  Pea-nook, 
close  by  the  western  shore  of  Hollingworth  Lake,  under 
Blackstone  Edge.  This  entailed  a  three  miles  walk  out 
and  in,  morning  and  evening ;  but  he  felt  himself  repaid 
for  this  labour  by  the  lonely  beauty  of  the  locality,  and  by 
the  quaint,  old-fashioned,  superstitious  people  with  whom 
his  residence  at  Peanock  brought  him  in  contact. 

About  1847  Waugh  gave  up  his  work  as  an  operative 
printer  and  came  to  Manchester,  having  obtained  the  post 
of  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Lancashire  Public  School 
Association,  Mr.  Francis  Espinasse,  the  author  of  "Lan- 
cashire Worthies,"  being  his  chief.  Shortly  after  this 
time  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  professional  writer, 
being  engaged  to  contribute  a  series  of  articles  to  the 
columns  of  a  Manchester  newspaper.  In  1855  he  issued 
his  first  volume  of  prose,  under  the  title  of  "  Sketches  of 
Lancashire  Life  and  Localities."  It  was  in  1856,  when  he 
was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  that  he  wrote  his  most 
popular  song — "  Come  whoam  to  the  childer  an'  me."  It 
was  the  outcome  of  a  happy  inspiration,  and  the  first  sketch 
of  it  was  scribbled  on  the  leaves  of  a  pocket-book  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  old  Clarence  Hotel,  in  Spring  Gardens, 
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Manchester.     This  original  draft  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club.     The  song  was  first  published 
in  the  Manchester  Examiner.     Subsequently  David  Kelly, 
a  bookseller  with  literary  tastes,  printed  it  upon  a  card,  and 
gave  it  to  the  customers  who  frequented  his  shop.     Its 
popularity  was  immediate  and  almost  unparalleled.     Issued 
as  a  broadsheet,  and  sold  at  a  penny,  the  demand  for  it 
was  enormous,  not  in  Lancashire  only,  but  all  over  England 
and  in  the  Colonies.     Miss  Burdett-Coutts  ordered  some 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
and  the  Saturday  Review  spoke  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  most 
delicious  idylls  in  the  world — so  full  of  colouring,  yet  so 
delicate,  so  tender,  and  so  profoundly  free  from  artifice." 
At   one   bound   the   writer   found   himself  famous;    and, 
impelled  by  his  unexpected  success,  he  produced  during 
the  following  two  or  three  yeaas  his  best   songs  in  the 
dialect.      These  were  collected   and  published  in   1859. 
Before  this  time   a  second  edition   of    his   "  Lancashire 
Sketches "  had  been  issued.     For  some  years  after  relin- 
quishing   the    secretaryship    of    the    Lancashire    School 
Association,  he  acted  as  "  townsman  "  or  "  traveller  "  for  a 
well-known  printing  firm  in  Manchester.     With  this  avoca- 
tion he  combined  the  selling  of  his  own  books,  carrying 
them  about  with  him  in  a  large  blue  bag.     Ten  years 
before,  Sam  Bamford,  the  author  of  "  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  a  Radical,"  had  done  the  same  thing,  offering  his  wares 
with  a  stalwart  independence  which  was  very  amusing. 

During  the  years  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  a  small 
but  notable  Club  was  founded  in  Manchester  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Shandeans."  It  lived  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  Waugh  was  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  members. 
Besides  the  daily  dinner,  there  were  small  meetings  in  the 
evening  between  five  and  seven,  and  a  larger  gathering  on 
Saturday  night  from  six  to  ten.  The  practice  of  the  Club 
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was  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  and  the  first  rule 
was  that  every  man  should  pay  his  own  reckoning.     I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  John  H.  Nodal  for  the  following  graphic 
sketch  of  the  Club  arid  its  members.     "The  Shandeans 
never  numbered  more  than  twelve,  among  whom  were 
Francis  Espinasse,  then  editor  of  the  Manchester  Weekly 
Advertiser ;    Edwin  Waugh,   '  our   aboriginal   genius,'    as 
Espinasse  used  to  call  him ;  John  Stores  Smith,  author  of 
"Mirabeau,"    and    "Social    Aspects";    James    Cannan; 
Frank    Jewsbury,   brother    of    Mrs.    Fletcher    and   Miss 
Geraldine  E.  Jewsbury,  the  novelist ;  John  H.   Nodal ; 
William  H.  Currie,  an  impetuous  and  perfervid  Scot,  who, 
like  Thomas  Carlyle,  was   a  native   of  Ecclefechan,  and 
immensely    proud    of    the    fact ;    Theophilus    Pattisson, 
secretary  of  the  Cobden  Testimonial  Fund ;  and  Thomas, 
always  called  Tom,   Henderson,  when  he  wasn't  called 
'  Chalk  Tom,'  an  artist  who  made  a  modest  competency  by 
his   portraits    drawn   in    coloured   chalks.     He   was   the 
honorary  secretary  of   the  Club,  and  a  most  remarkable 
personality.     Many  notable  men  of  letters  from  London 
dropped  in  from  time  to  time,  and  were  made  welcome  to 
the  modest  fare  of  the  Shandeans.     It  was  a  delightfully 
ha]3 py  time,  for  most  of  the  men  were  in  the  heyday  of 
youth  and  spirits.     Manchester  then  was  a  comparatively 
quiet  place.    There  were  no  suburbs  to  speak  of;  music  had 
not  taken  the  start  which  dated  from  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition   of    1857;    and  local   artists  were  very  few. 
Waugh  was  our  chief  singer.     '  Brave  Chanticleer  salutes 
the  Morn '  was  one  of  his  favourite  ditties  in  those  days ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  chorus — 

Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  tantivy, 
Hark  forward,  away  !     Tantivy,  huzza  ! — 

raising  his  churchwarden,  and  flourishing  it  like  a  baton, 
he  led  a  rolling  response  of  amazing  volume  and  vigour. 
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Then  later,  about  1854  or  1855,  when  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  Crimean  War,  he  wrote  a  couple  of  patriotic 
songs,  'God  bless  thee,  Old  England,'  and  'Ye  Gallant 
Men  of  England,'  and  he  was  wont  to  be  often  called 
upon  to  chant  the  last-named,  ending 

The  race  of  island  lions, 

Bred  by  the  Western  main, 
The  freedom  won  by  battles 

By  battle  can  maintain  ; 

always  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  stormy  chorus.  There 
were  other  singers,  of  course,  but  Waugh  was  our  chief  in 
that  line.  I  am  often  reminded,  when  I  recall  those  days 
and  nights,  of  Thackeray's  description  in  '  The  Newcomes ' 
of  the  Haunt  in  the  Soho,  frequented  by  Pendennis  and 
Clive  and  Fred  Bayham,  and  a  dozen  or  score  of  the 
newspaper  men,  authors,  and  artists  of  that  time."  Only 
three  of  the  Shandeans  now  remain — Francis  Espinasse, 
James  Cannan,  and  John  Nodal. 

In  a  few  years  after  the  extinction  of  the  Shandeans, 
namely,  in  1862,  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  was  started 
on  somewhat  similar  lines,  Waugh  being  one  of  the  six 
founders.  The  others  were  Joseph  Chatwood,  Charles 
Hard  wick,  John  Page,  Benjamin  Brierley,  and  K.  K.  Bealey. 
Among  those  who  attended  the  early  meetings  of  the  Club 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  patriarchal  Bam  ford,  Charles 
Swain,  the  polished  poet,  John  Harland,  the  antiquary,  and 
John  Cameron,  the  author  of  many  poems  and  philoso- 
phical essays.  In  1876  Waugh  became  a  vice-president, 
and  remained  in  that  office  until  his  death.  Several  of 
his  papers  and  poems  were  read  before  the  Club,  but  his 
contributions  more  frequently  took  the  form  of  humorous 
monologue,  or  snatches  of  song  deliciously  rendered  from 
his  own  published  poems. 

The  old  complaint  about  the  neglect  of  genius  and  the 
withholding  of  recognition  until  it  has  become  too  late  is 
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not  applicable  in  Waugh's  case.  In  Rochdale,  his  native 
town,  he  had  a  few  detractors,  but  even  there  he  had 
many  old  acquaintances  who  were  loyal  in  their  attach- 
ment ;  and  in  Manchester,  where  he  made  his  home  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  mature  life,  honour  and  "  troops  of 
friends"  always  awaited  him.  This  was  creditable  alike 
to  himself  and  to  his  contemporaries.  From  about  the 
year  1860  Waugh's  income  depended  entirely  upon  his  pen, 
and  upon  occasional  public  readings  from  his  own  works. 
The  uncertainty  of  such  labour  is  too  well  known,  and  it 
became  apparent  to  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately 
that  the  strain  had  begun  to  tell  upon  his  health.  At  this 
juncture  (in  1876)  a  committee  was  formed  which  took  over 
his  various  copyrights  and  guaranteed  him  in  return  a  fixed 
annual  income.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  were 
obvious.  It  assisted  him  on  the  purely  commercial  side  of 
authorship,  relieved  him  from  anxiety,  and  left  him  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  variously  literary  projects  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  had  set  his  mind.  The 
present  Lord  Derby  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  this 
fund,  and  the  response,  which  all  over  Lancashire  was 
made  to  the  appeal  of  the  committee,  was  -of  such  a 
character  as  to  prove  the  high  estimation  in  which  Waugh 
was  held  in  his  own  county.  In  1880  he  was  invited 
as  the  chief  guest  to  the  Christmas  Supper  of  the  Literary 
Club.  On  that  occasion  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  an  enthusiastic  gathering  of  old  friends,  and  his  health 
was  drunk  with  every  demonstration  of  sincere  regard.  In 
1882  Mr.  Thomas  Reed  Wilkinson  offered  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  a  fine  portrait  of  the  poet  painted  by 
Mr.  William  Percy.  "It  is  fitting,"  said  the  donor,  in 
writing  to  the  Mayor,  "  that  the  municipality  of  Manchester, 
beginning,  as  it  is,  to  manifest  an  interest  in  art,  should 
possess  a  portrait  of  this  man  of  genius,  whose  name  will 
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descend  to  posterity,  honoured  not  here  only,  but  wher- 
ever Lancashire  people  make  their  homes."  The  portrait 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  hung  in  the  public  gallery  of 
the  city.  In  the  following  year  a  Memorial  on  behalf  of 
Waugh  promoted  by  the  Literary  Club  and  supported  by 
all  the  members  for  Lancashire,  irrespective  of  political 
opinion,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  result 
that  Waugh' s  name  was  placed  on  the  Civil  List  and 
a  yearly  pension  of  £90  awarded  to  him.  In  1887  the 
poet  reached  his  seventieth  birthday,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  in  Manchester. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson  presided  over  a  large  and  brilliant 
gathering.  In  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
Waugh  said  he  "  found  himself  surrounded  by  many  of  his 
oldest  and  best  friends — men  whose  kindness  to  him 
through  a  long  course  of  years  had  '  known  no  winter/  and 
he  could  assure  them  that  such  a  gathering  at  his  time  of 
life  was  a  thing  that  would  touch  any  heart  ¥that  was  at  all 
capable  of  emotion.  A  meeting  like  that  made  amends 
for  many  of  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of  early  life.  He 
had  no  disposition,  however,  to  look  back  over  his  shoulder 
complainingly  into  the  past,  or  to  recall  the  struggles  of 
the  earlier  time.  They  were  gone,  but  they  had  left  no 
bitterness  with  him."  From  these  slight  records  it  will  be 
seen  how  completely  Waugh  escaped  the  prophet's  prover- 
bial fate.  Even  in  his  own  country  he  was  abundantly 
honoured. 

From  1881  to  1883  he  was  occupied  (in  conjunction  with 
the  Copyright  Committee  already  mentioned)  in  carrying 
through  the  press  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  ten 
volumes.  After  this  date  he  wrote  little  in  verse  for  several 
years  ;  but  about  1888  a  second  spring  seemed  to  fall  upon 
his  muse,  and  he  sent  forth  in  quick  succession  a  new 
series  of  poems.  These  were  first  published  singly  in  the 
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columns  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  in  1889  they 
were  issued,  along  with  a  few  earlier  verses,  in  a  volume 
which  formed  the  eleventh  of  the  collected  edition.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  these  later  poems  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
his  earlier  work,  but  there  were  some  fine  pieces  among 
them  which  proved  that  the  old  hand  had  not  entirely 
lost  its  cunning, 

When  Waugh  was  about  sixty,  his  health  began  to  show 
signs  of  serious  failure.  I  remember  his  complaining  to 
me  that  the  close  air  of  the  street  in  Manchester  where  he 
resided  felt  as  if  it  would  choke  him  in  the  night.  He 
pined  for  the  breeze  of  the  hills,  and  removed  to  Kersal 
Moor,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  where  he  found  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  kind  of  scenery  which  he  loved  so  much. 
Here  he  remained  for  some  years.  He  had  comfortable 
apartments  in  an  hotel,  and  seemed  fairly  happy  among 
his  books  and  papers,  but  his  nerves  were  unstrung, 
and  he  fell  into  a  despondent  mood.  At  this  time  he 
regarded  his  death  as  imminent ;  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
he  determined  to  try  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
which  had  always  had  for  him  a  fascination  second  only  to 
that  of  the  moorland.  He  removed  to  New  Brighton  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.  Here  he  secluded  himself 
from  all  society,  and  for  months  walked  along  the  sands 
for  seven  hours  a  day  silent  and  solitary.  This  self-directed 
course  of  treatment,  as  he  told  me,  saved  his  life  for  a  time 
and  re-invigorated  his  mind.  A  new  and  serious  trouble, 
however,  arose.  He  complained  of  an  affection  in  the 
tongue.  Ultimately  it  proved  to  be  cancer,  and  incurable. 
More  than  one  operation  was  performed,  but  with  only 
partial  success.  He  suffered  intense  pain,  but  he  bore  up 
bravely,  and  was  even  cheerful  and  jocose.  In  1886  he 
wrote  to  his  old  friend,  John  Page — "  I  am  mending  a 
little  every  day ;  and  I  can  hobble  about  for  two  or  three 
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hours  together  in  the  sunshine — when  there  is  any.  As 
my  friend,  Professor  Taylor,  says,  I  used  to  give  them  a  bit 
of  my  tongue  now  and  then,  but  they  have  taken  a  bit  this 
time.  I  can't  talk  much  now,  certainly,  but  I  dare  say  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  myself  sufficiently  disagreeable  with 
a  slate  and  pencil."  In  his  distress  many  friends  came 
closely  round  him,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings.  Dr.  Sam  Buckley  took  charge  of  his  case, 
and  provided  gratuitously  not  only  surgical  attendance, 
but  a  room  and  a  skilled  nurse  in  his  own  house,  so  that 
he  might  have  his  patient  constantly  under  his  immediate 
care.  The  late  John  Bullough,  of  Accrington,  was  also 
unremitting  in  his  kindness,  and  removed  him  as  often  as 
was  possible  to  his  fine  Highland  estate,  in  Glenlyon. 
During  these  visits  to  Scotland  I  had  many  letters  from 
him  which  showed  that,  although  he  was  gradually 
sinking,  his  delight  in  mountain  scenery,  and  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  humorous  side  of  character  as  he  found  it  in 
Highland  shepherds,  fishermen,  and  game-keepers,  was  as 
keen  as  ever. 

At  length  he  came  home  to  die.  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson 
and  myself  saw  him  a  few  days  before  the  end.  Loving 
hands  were  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  smooth  his  last 
hours.  He  was  unable  to  speak,  but  he  wrote  frequently 
on  tablets.  His  last  words  to  me  were — "  Write  me  a  bit 
of  a  note  now  and  then — not  a  long  one — and  let  it  be 
delivered  here  first  thing  in  a  morning.  It  cheers  me  up 
for  the  day."  There  was  little  opportunity  after  this  visit 
for  the  sending  of  letters.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1890,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  brought  back  to  Manchester.  It  was  well  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  his  wish  was  to  lie  at  last  among  us. 
Though  the  seashore  at  New  Brighton  added  much  happi- 
ness to  his  later  years,  his  thoughts  were  always  in  Man- 
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Chester.  When  near  the  end,  and  when  his  mind  began 
to  wander  a  little,  he  said,  imperatively,  "  Dress  me,  and 
take  me  to  Manchester."  Alas !  he  was  destined  to  come 
no  more,  except  in  his  last  robes.  He  was  buried  on 
Saturday,  May  3rd,  at  Kersal  Church.  The  public  funeral, 
which  was  accorded  him  was  especially  gratifying  to  his 
large  and  deeply-attached  circle  of  personal  friends,  as  well 
as  to  all  those  who  were  interested  in  local  literature.  The 
great  success  of  the  demonstration  was  hardly  anticipated. 
"  We  must  not  expect  a  large  gathering,"  it  was  said,  "for 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  any  interest  in  poets,  and 
particularly  in  provincial  poets,  is,  after  all,  very  small." 
But  apparently  there  were  more  who  cared  about  our  dear 
old  singer  than  we  thought.  The  crowd  was  large,  represen- 
tative, and  sympathetic,  at  the  railway  station,  on  the  line  ol 
route,  and  at  Kersal.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  Manchester 
represented  in  its  corporate  capacity  by  the  Mayor.  The 
Mayor  of  Salford  also  joined  the  procession,  and  all  the 
surrounding  towns  sent  their  contingents — Rochdale,  Old- 
ham,  Ashton,  and  Saddleworth.  The  workman  was  there 
conspicuously.  I  noticed  one  rough-looking  labourer  who 
followed  all  the  way — some  two  or  three  miles — with  a 
child  holding  by  either  hand.  Such  men  as  he  felt  that 
the  poet  was  one  of  their  own  class,  that  he  knew  their 
lives  from  within,  and  that,  inarticulate  themselves,  in  his 
pages  their  sorrows,  their  simple  joys,  their  limited  aspira- 
tions found  a  voice.  The  services  at  the  church  and  at 
the  graveside  were  conducted  by  Canon  Crane  and  Pre- 
bendary Macdonald,  assisted  by  the  organist  and  choir  of 
the  Manchester  Cathedral.  One  of  the  hymns  was  the 
same  as  that  which  was  sung  at  Samuel  Bamford's  funeral 
in  Middleton  Church ;  several  of  those  who  acted  as  pall- 
bearers for  the  older  poet  performed  the  same  sad  office 
for  Edwin  Waugh.  Canon  Crane's  address  struck  the 
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right  note — it  was  that  of  a  man  speaking  to  men.  The 
scene  at  the  grave  was  very  impressive.  Conspicuous 
among  those  veterans  whose  eyes  were  wet  with  tears  as 
the  solemn  words  of  sorrow — sorrow  not  without  hope — were 
tenderly  chanted  by  the  choir  was  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland, 
who  had  ever  been  a  most  kindly  and  sympathetic  helper. 
His  old  friend,  John  Page,  had  brought  sprigs  of  rosemary 
for  the  mourners,  and  when  all  was  over  and  each  had  cast 
his  bunch  of  herbs  upon  the  coffin,  with  the  familiar 
words — "That's  for  remembrance,"  we  turned  to  face  a 
world  which  seemed  colder  and  darker  for  the  loss  of  dear 
Edwin  Waugh. 

IV. 

No  better  resting-place  than  Kersal  could  have  been 
found  for  Waugh.  He  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  moorland. 
The  sun  will  shine  freely  on  his  grave  and  the  moorland 
wind  will  blow  over  it ;  and  that  is  well,  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  no  description  fits  him  better  than  that  of 
"The  Moorland  Poet."  The  love  of  the  moorland  was  in 
his  blood,  and  very  curiously  its  characteristics  were 
reproduced  in  his  personality.  His  nature  was  large  and 
healthy,  broad  and  breezy,  robust  and  strong.  Sturdy 
independence  was  the  note  of  his  appearance.  To  use  one 
of  his  own  phrases — "  He  had  not  much  bend  in  his  neck." 
He  walked  with  a  slow  firm  step,  and  with  his  large  hands 
spread  out.  He  affected  huge  sticks,  of  which  he  had  an 
immense  collection,  and  he  liked  to  throw  a  shepherd's 
plaid  over  his  shoulder.  His  face,  which  was  marked  by 
quiet  humour,  was  always  ready  to  take  a  genial  expression 
even  when  at  its  saddest ;  and,  in  a  mirthful  mood,  it 
beamed  all  over  with  laughter.  Like  Bamford,  he  had  the 
ease  and  natural  manners  of  a  born  gentleman — a  gentle- 
man of  the  older  sort,  and  his  bearing  showed  no  timidity 
or  restraint  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  were  socially 
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his  superiors.  No  man  had  less  of  the  morbid  and  puling 
poet  about  him.  He  was  fond  of  clothing  himself  in  honest 
homespun  of  the  thickest  texture,  and  of  wearing  huge 
broad-soled  boots,  guiltless  of  polish.  It  was  not  often  that 
he  attempted  to  get  into  evening  dress,  and  when  he  did 
the  attempt  was  only  partially  successful,  and  the  result 
ludicrous.  He  was  too  large  for  such  things,  and  always 
looked  as  if  his  next  breath  would  burst  his  sable  fetters. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  some  one  who  went  into  his  bedroom 
one  morning  found  his  tweed  suit  standing  up  on  end  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  without  support ;  and  I  have  heard 
him  convulse  a  quiet  household  by  giving,  in  a  vein  of 
richest  humour,  elaborate  instructions  overnight  to  the 
maid,  about  not  having  his  boots  spoiled  with  blacking. 

Some  years  ago,  while  his  voice  yet  remained  to  him,  he 
was  a  fine  reader  of  his  own  works.  He  never  dramatised, 
but  his  intonation  of  the  dialect,  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
character  he  was  delineating,  were  always  perfect.  Those 
who  heard  him  sing  were  fortunate ;  though  not  a  musician, 
he  had  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  a  voice  which,  if  it  was 
not  strong,  was  sweet  and  bird-like  in  its  warbling.  I  feel 
sure  that  somebody  must  have  sung  old  ballads  to  him  when 
he  was  a  child. 

However  fine  his  humour  was,  as  shown  in  his  printed 
works,  it  was  as  nothing  when  compared  to  his  power  as  a 
story-teller  with  the  living  voice.  I  have  never  known  his 
superior  in  this  when  the  fit  was  on  him  and  the  surround- 
ings congenial.  He  would  take  a  slight  hint  or  some  bald 
anecdote,  and  work  upon  it  extemporaneously,  by  the  pro- 
cess which  is  best  described  as  "  piling-on,"  and  yet  with 
artistic  suppression,  until  his  hearers  were  almost  suffo- 
cated with  insupportable  laughter.  He  had  a  large  amount 
of  very  vigorous  English  at  his  disposal,  and  for  purposes 
of  objurgation  it  was  particularly  handy.  His  power  of 
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picturesque  phrasing,  both  in  conversation  and  with  his 
pen,  was  very  striking.  Curious  felicity  of  expression  was 
certainly  one  of  his  gifts.  He  could  always  hit  the  right 
word,  and  often  he  could  concentrate  a  page  into  a  single 
happy  sentence.  I  was  once  walking  with  him  and  other 
friends  on  the  slopes  of  Pendle,  and,  coming  to  a  gate 
which  must  be  climbed  or  crept  through,  a  member  of  the 
party  who  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  antiqui- 
ties, chose  to  draw  his  slender  body  through  the  bars  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  mounting.  While  the  feat  was  pro- 
ceeding, Waugh,  standing  a  little  distance  away,  struck  an 
attitude,  and,  spreading  out  his  large  hands,  as  his  manner 
was,  said :  "  Look  at  him !  By  the  mass,  he's  like  an  anti- 
quarian ferret  wriggling  through  a  keyhole  ! " 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  books  which  most  largely 
influenced  him  in  his  youth.  To  the  list  should  be  added 
"  Anderson's  Cumberland  Ballads.  He  says  himself  that 
these  "rare  and  racy  songs"  gave  a  strong  fillip  to  the 
natural  inclination  which  he  had  in  the  direction  of  such 
things.  I  do  not  think  he  had  read  widely  in  modern  litera- 
ture, but  he  knew  well  his  "  Shakespeare  "  and  his  "  Mil- 
ton," the  "Border  Ballads,  and  "Robert  Burns."  His 
literary  method  was  peculiar.  Nearly  all  his  sketches  cen- 
tre round  a  story.  The  story  was  the  germ,  not  the  deco- 
ration. At  one  time  the  walls  of  the  room  he  worked  in 
were  covered  all  over  with  stories,  and  hints  for  stories,  in 
type  and  in  manuscript.  These  were  stuck  up  with  pins. 
He  knew  exactly  where  each  of  them  was,  and  as  he  used 
them  up  they  were  taken  from  the  wall.  If  any  of  his 
friends  made  him  the  recipient  of  a  good  story  it  was  cer- 
tain to  come  back  to  them  in  print  before  long,  embellished 
with  characteristic  additions. 

Waugh  never  attempted  a  continuous  or  regularly- 
constructed  story,  but  among  his  papers  I  find  a  pretty 
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elaborate  sketch  for  a  projected  novel.  The  time  is  laid 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  scene  is  the  town  of 
Rochdale,  and  the  historical  subject  is  the  struggles  and 
sufferings  of  the  working-class  in  the  early  period  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.  Among  the  real  characters  to  be 
introduced  were  John  Bright,  John  Roby,  Sam  Bamford, 
and  several  of  Wesley's  early  preachers.  A  few  of  Waugh's 
personal  friends  are  also  included  under  thin  disguises. 
Among  his  unaccomplished  projects  I  find,  in  addition,  a 
sketch  of  a  little  play  called  "  The  Cobbler's  Bottle,"  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  a  Lancashire  version  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

His  best  written  instanceof  whatl  have  called  "piling-on" 
will  be  found  in  the  "Lancashire  Volunteers."  His  best 
piece  of  rough  humour  is  "  The  Birtle  Carter's  Story  of 
Owd  Bodle;"  but  "Besom  Ben"  is  incomparably  his 
finest  all-round  piece  of  prose.  In  it  humour  and,  pathos, 
tenderness  and  rollicking  fun  alternate,  and  are  artistically 
heightened  by  the  introduction,  as  a  background,  of  quiet 
sketches  of  inanimate  nature,  done  with  a  master-hand,  and 
in  polished  English. 

The  serious  side  of  his  character  and  his  intense  love  of 
the  quiet  country  are  best  seen,  I  think,  in  the  sketch  called 
"Hey wood  and  Its  Neighbourhood."  It  is  in  this  piece 
that  a  beautiful  passage  about  his  mother  and  his  early  days 
may  be  found — "  Through  the  parlour  window  I  watched 
these  little  companies  of  country  children — so  fresh,  so  glad, 
and  sweet-looking — and  as  they  went  their  way  I  thought  of 
the  time  when  I,  too,  used  to  start  from  home  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  dressed  in  my  holiday  suit,  clean  as  a  new  pin  from 
top  to  toe,  and  followed  to  the  door  with  a  world  of  gentle 
admonitions.  I  thought  of  some  things  I  learned  when 
standing  at  my  mother's  knee ;  of  the  little  prayer  and  the 
blessing  at  bedtime ;  of  the  old  solemn  tunes  which  she 
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used  to  sing  when  all  the  house  was  still,  whilst  I  sat  and 
listened,  drinking  in  those  plaintive  strains  of  devotional 
melody  never  to  forget  them  more."  With  this  pleasant 
picture  we  may  close  our  slight  record.  The  child  was 
father  of  the  man,  and  the  influence  of  his  mother's  simple 
piety  is  unmistakable  in  his  work.  Through  all  his  pas- 
sages of  boisterous  humour  there  is  never  found  either 
immoral  taint  or  sinister  suggestion.  His  books,  like  his 
bodily  presence  and  his  better  self,  are  conspicuously  clean 
and  healthy.  His  real  worth  may  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  those  who  loved  him  when  living,  and  who 
honour  him  now  that  he  is  gone.  Few  men  possessed  in  a 
higher  degree  the  faculty  of  gaining  friends  ;  but  he  had 
also  that  much  rarer  gift  which  enables  a  man  to  keep 
them  when  they  have  been  gained. 


MACBETH . 

BY  JAMES  T.  FOAKD. 

I  PROPOSE  on  this  occasion  to  invite  attention  to 
one  of  the  noblest  works  of  artistic  genius  that  has 
been  produced  during  the  countless  generations  in  which 
the  world  has  been  occupied  by  civilised  men.  I  offer 
you,  therefore,  no  apology  for  my  choice  of  theme,  but  I 
do  for  my  temerity  in  undertaking  to  deal  with  it. 

The  play  of  "  Macbeth "  has  been  described  by  so  en- 
lightened and  discriminating  a  critic  as  the  poet  Campbell 
as  "  an  unparalleled  lecture  in  ethical  anatomy  which 
will  endure,  as  a  monument  of  Genius,  as  long  as  our 
language  remains." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt  to  present 
some  features  of  its  production  and  history,  its  design, 
purpose,  and  philosophy,  its  allusions,  origin,  and  con- 
struction, as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  character  of  its 
leading  personages  (how  partial  and  imperfect  so-ever)  may 
neither  be  without  interest  or  advantage. 

To  those  who  imagine  that  our  national  poet  was  only  a 
playwright  and  theatrical  manager,  who  wrote  to  fill  his 
playhouse  and  amuse,  I  address  myself.  1  also  appeal  to 
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those  who  believe  him  a  great  poet  and  thinker,  and  no 
artist.  He  is  our  national  poet  only  because  he  is  our 
greatest  artist — the  greatest  exemplar  of  all  true  art.  As 
the  noblest  artist  he  must  necessarily  be  our  chiefest 
teacher,  for,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  pointed  out  in  his 
"  Apology  for  Poetry,"  the  poets  are  first  among  the  true 
teachers  of  mankind.  The  legislator  can  neither  make 
men  wise  nor  good.  He  punishes  them  for  being  bad. 
The  poet,  by  showing  us  the  image  of  virtue,  teaches  us 
and  instructs  us  in  virtue,  for  to  see  what  is  virtuous  is  to 
admire,  which  is  the  first  step  to  emulation.  The  poets 
teach  by  example:  example,  illustrated  in  action,  and 
enforced  not  merely  by  precept,  but  by  vivid  and  natural 
representation,  and  thus,  as  Sidney  suggests,  being  chief 
in  efficacy,  they  are  first,  also,  in  delightfulness  and 
persuasion. 

T  make  these  remarks  by  way  of  preface  to  the  few 
jottings  I  am  about  to  place  before  you,  not  so  much  to 
excuse  as  to  explain  why  I  have  selected  this  particular 
play — this  realistic  picture  of  vice  and  crime  and  not  of 
virtue — for  treatment  in  this  paper.  It  is  because,  among 
other  reasons,  it  is  an  unimpeachable  and  vivid  moral 
lesson,  and  also  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
greatest  poet  and  literary  artist  of  all  time. 

We  have  not  heretofore,  perhaps,  considered  Shakespeare 
in  his  attitude  as  a  great  artist,  poet,  and  teacher.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  think  of  him,  with  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Talfourd,  as  "  the  profoundest  thinker,  the  wittiest,  the 
airiest,  the  most  fantastic  spirit,  reconciling  the  extremes 
of  ordinary  natures,  that  ever  condescended  to  teach  and 
amuse  mankind."  We  are  not  prepared  to  receive  him  as 
the  simple  illustrator  of  the  noblest  code  of  morals  the  world 
has  known.  As  the  first  creator  of  the  loftiest  ideal  of 
feminine  virtue,  as  pourtrayed  in  Imogen,  in  Portia  (Brutus's 
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wife),  in  Desdemona,  and  in  Cordelia,  or  of  the  highest 
conceivable  purity  in  domestic,  as  distinguished  from  so- 
called  heroic  life.  Nor  do  we  at  all  times  consider  that  he 
is  also  the  painter  of  the  most  exalted  manly  virtue,  as 
shown  in  Brutus,  Antonio,  Leonato,  Horatio  and  Prospero. 
And  yet  this  is  the  aspect  in  which  I  desire  you  to  regard 
him. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  his  teaching,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  in  quite  an  adverse  manner.  Not  as  in- 
structing us,  by  presenting  to  our  view  the  image  of  a 
pleasant  prosperous,  or  properly  requited  virtue;  but  by 
offering  for  our  consideration  the  misery,  the  terrors,  the 
penalties  even  of  successful  crime,  not  as  a  model  to  admire, 
but  as  a  beacon  to  warn  and  repel. 

The  play  of  "  Macbeth,"  although  written  and  produced 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  was,  of  course,  primarily 
composed  to  interest  and  amuse  the  public,  or  in  other  words, 
fill  the  Globe  Theatre.  Having  this  object,  had  it  been  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  playwright,  its  intention  would  have 
been  fulfilled  when  that  purpose  was  achieved.  But  with 
a  great  artist,  the  result  is  changed.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  play  should  be  true  to  nature,  and  so  far  as 
history  was  authentic,  in  the  remote  period  in  which  the 
drama  was  cast,  true  also  to  history,  and  to  the  manners, 
customs,  and  habits  of  the  times.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  its  construction,  but  inevitable  to  its  treatment  by  a 
master  mind  that,  being  compelled  by  tradition  and  the 
nature  of  the  story  to  deal  with  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and 
divination,  that  that  master  mind  should  treat  such  a 
theme  with  the  dignity  proper  to  himself,  and  with  an 
elevation  consonant  with  all  his  work.  The  story  to  be 
illustrated  was  in  great  part  forced  upon  him,  but  its  moral 
was  in  his  own  hands.  That  moral  is  primarily,  that 
success  in  evil  intention  is  failure  and  punishment  in 
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achievement.  That  the  attainment  of  aim  often  involves 
such  conclusion  as  the  moth  finds  in  the  candle,  which 
lures  him  only  to  misery  and  death. 

Do  not,  1  pray,  for  a  moment  misunderstand  me,  and 
believe  that  I  suggest  that  Shakespeare  when  he  was 
writing  a  play  supposed  it  was  a  sermon,  or  that  he  had  any 
idea  of  writing  even  a  moral  play.  Or  that  his  object  was 
the  inculcation  of  virtue  or  teaching  the  folly  of  vice.  His 
first  object  may  have  been  perhaps,  to  gratify  his  patron  and 
employer,  the  King;  his  next  to  fill  his  theatre  and  write  a 
popular  play.  But  a  great  artist  is  constrained  by  his  art. 
He  is  compelled,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  purpose,  to 
gratify  himself,  and  to  satisfy  his  own  artistic  cravings  and 
instincts.  And  the  artist,  whether  sculptor,  poet,  drama- 
tist, or  painter,  who  works  to  gratify  his  own  desires  and 
ideal  in  art,  rather  than  the  caprices  or  vitiated  tastes  of 
the  day,  is  the  only  candidate  for  immortality.  For 
present  prosperity  in  art,  or  popularity,  may  be  generally 
spelled  as  ultimate  perdition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  causes,  but  one  of  the 
first  things  I  could  wish  to  emphasise  to  you  is  that  this 
marvellous  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth,"  which  is  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  whole  civilised  world  for  its  eloquent 
force,  vivid  imagery,  and  scenic  horror  in  representation, 
fell  dead  upon  the  town.  Whether  the  play  was  also  dis- 
credited by  the  Court,  not  from  want  of  merit,  but  from 
some  unlucky  references  in  the  text,  notably,  one  by 
Lennox,  cannot  be  known.  In  "  The  Gowrie  Tragedy,"  for 
which  it  was,  as  I  shall  show,  substituted,  the  two  Ruthvens 
who  could  have  explained  the  charge  made  against 
them  after  their  death,  had  they  been  allowed  to 
live,  were  cruelly  and  peremptorily  slain  by  Ramsay,  and 
these  lines  in  the  tragedy  might  have  been  held  too 
allusive — 
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It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donaldbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  fact  ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth  !  did  he  not  straight, 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 


Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?     Ay,  and  wisely  too  ; 
For  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive, 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it. 

Macbeth  was  written  and  produced  in  Mayor  June,  1606.  The 
precise  date  of  its  production  is  marked  by  an  allusion  in 
it  which  is  beyond  question  or  dispute.  But  it  was  so 
absolutely  a  failure  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  was  never 
played  again,  save  possibly  and  problematically  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1610,  until  long  after  the  poet's  death.  Its 
failure  settled  once  and  for  ever  the  value  of  popular 
verdicts  on  questions  of  art.  It  was  not  printed.  No 
rogue  even  thought  it  good  enough  to  pirate,  as  they 
had  generously  thought  of  other  of  the  poet's  plays,  and  it 
remained  in  MSS.  until  1623,  having  been  tampered  with 
in  the  meanwhile  with  a  view  to  its  production  in  a  more 
popular  form. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  poet's  first  anxiety  was 
probably  to  gratify  his  patron  the  King.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  this  feature  of  the  construction  of  the 
drama,  because  this  will  elucidate  in  great  part  the 
author's  reason  for  the  selection  of  a  Scotch  story,  which 
he  had  not  before  hazarded.  Also  why  the  entire  plot 
hinges  on  witchcraft,  apparitions,  and  necromancy.  Why 
it  treats  of  the  murder  of  an  anointed  king.  Why  its  scenery 
and  incidents,  with  so  much  minute  accuracy  and  pro- 
priety as  to  the  relative  distances  of  Dunsinane  Hill,  Birnam 
Wood,  etc.,  are  placed  in  Scotland.  Why  it  refers  in  the 
third  scene  of  the  fourth  act  to  the  cure  of  scrofula  by  "  touch- 
ing for  the  evil."  Why  it  refers  to  the  last  dying  words  of 
Garnet,  the  head  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  then  recently 
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executed,  viz.,  in  May,  1606 ;  and  why  it,  among  other 
things,  refers  to  the  fabled  and  apocryphal  descent  of 
James  I.,  from  Fleance,  the  son  of  Banquo,  the  thane  of 
Lochaber.  Also  why  allusion  is  made  to  the  recently 
augmented  "  triple  sceptre "  of  the  king,  in  the  verse 
"  that  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry,"  Act  4,  sc.  1 ; 
to  the  price  of  wheat  in  July,  1606  ;  the  investiture  of 
Ramsay,  June  4,  1606,  as  Viscount  Haddington,  Act. 
1,  sc.  3,  as  well  as  other  incidents,  now  difficult  to 
explain. 

James  the  First  arrived  in  London  to  take  possession  of 
the  Crown  of  England  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1603.  Six  days 
after,  William  Shakespeare  and  his  company  of  players 
received  their  appointment  as  the  King's  Servants  and 
Players.  They  received  from  the  Crown  a  small  annual 
stipend  and  a  uniform  or  livery,  which  on  State  occasions 
it  was  compulsory  to  wear.  This  was  the  first  royal  ap- 
pointment under  the  king's  sign  manual  of  any  body  of 
actors  as  "  The  King's  Servants."  Shakespeare  and  Bur- 
bage's  Company  had  up  to  this  period  been  known  as  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants.  Players,  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  having  been  by  royal  concession  allowed 
only  to  appear  in  public  in  the  retinue  and  as  followers  of 
some  great  Baron  or  Peer,  who  was,  more  or  less,  responsi- 
ble for  their  conduct  and  behaviour.  As  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Company,  they  were  virtually,  but  not  nominally, 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  no  com- 
pany of  players,  properly  so-called.  James  I.,  before  he  came 
to  the  English  Crown,  appointed  Shakespeare's  Company, 
Fletcher,  the  poet's  partner,  being  a  Scot  and  Burgess  of 
Aberdeen,  his  servants,  in  Scotland ;  thereby  greatly 
shocking  and  perplexing  the  puritanic  prejudices  of  his 
people.  And  one  of  his  first  acts,  as  I  have  indicated,  on 
his  coming  to  England,  was  to  appoint,  as  his  servants, 
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Shakespeare's  Company,  and  also  to  assign  the  title  of 
"Her  Majesty's,"  The  Queen's,  and  the  Prince's  servants 
to  other  companies  he  proposed  to  patronise. 

Here,  you  will  see,  at  once,  a  motive  of  obligation,  to  say 
nothing  of  "gratitude  for  favours  to  come,"  likely  to  in- 
fluence the  poet. 

That  it  did  so  influence  him  there  is  no  question.  As 
early  as  December,  1604  (the  poet,  at  this  time,  being  busy, 
viz.,  in  1603,  with  his  revised  version  of  the  Danish  Story 
of  Haml,et,  in  compliment  to  the  Queen,  who  was  the  sis- 
ter of  the  Danish  King),  as  early,  I  say,  as  December,  1604, 
produced  "  The  Tragedy  of  Gowrie,"  which  turned  on  the 
suggested  attempt  to  assassinate  James  himself,  in  August, 
1600,  by  the  two  Ruthvens,  John  and  Alexander,  at  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie's  castle,  Spey  Towers,  in  Perth. 

This  play,  which  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  was  written  by 
Shakespeare — as  he  was  the  playwright  of  the  Company — 
was,  unluckily,  a  failure.  It  was  too  near  the  events  of 
the  time  to  be  palatable.  A  letter  in  Winwood's  correspon- 
dence, dated  December  18th,  1604,  explains  why  it  failed, 
and,  also,  that  it  would  probably  be  withdrawn. 

In  a  gossiping  letter  from  Chamberlain,*  at  Court,  to 
Winwood,  at  the  Hague,  there  are  these  passages  : — 
"There  is  great  preparation  of  masques  and  revels  at 
Court  against  the  marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Herbert  and  the 
Lady  Susan  Vere,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  on 
St.  John's  Day.  .  .  .  The  Queen's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Hoist,  is  still  here.  .  .  .  'The  Tragedy 
of  Gowry,'  with  all  the  action  and  actors,  hath 
been  twice  represented  by  the  'King's  players,'  with 
exceeding  concourse  of  all  sorts  of  people.  But  whether 
the  matter  be  not  well  handled,  or  that  it  be  thought  unfit 

*  "  Winwood's  Memorials."     Mr.   Chamberlain  to  Mr.  Winwood,  VoL  2,  p.  41.     Ed.  1725. 
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that  Princes  should  be  played  on  the  stage  in  their  life- 
time, I  hear  that  some  great  Counsellors  (presumably 
Cecil)  are  much  displeased,  and  so,  'tis  thought,  shall  be 
forbidden." 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  new  play  being  required 
by  the  Company,  the  poet's  first  great  effort  to  gratify  his 
monarch  being  interdicted  and  withdrawn,  it  was  natural 
that  the  playwright  should  address  himself  to  a,  if 
possible,  more  favourable  theme.  In  October,  1605,  at 
Oxford,  the  King  had  been  greatly  gratified  by  a  masque 
at. St.  John's  College,  in  which  three  youths,  dressed  as 
Nymphs  (and  women  were  all  represented  on  the  stage  at 
this  time  by  boys)  had  addressed  him  as  the  "  Three 
Sybils  or  Wayward  Sisters,"  and  prognosticated  a  pros- 
perous reign  as  ruler  of  three  kingdoms,  now  for 
the  first  time  united.  In  the  dialogue  presented  by 
these  three  youths,  who  allegorically  represented  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  who  were  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  three  sisters  of  elder  world,  to  be  found 
in  Holinshed's  history,  the  King  was  addressed  as  of 
the  noble  stock  and  offspring  of  Banquo,  Thane  of 
Lochaber.  This  compliment,  and  apocryphal  lineage  and 
descent,  albeit  remote  and  fabulous,  if  regal,  undoubtedly 
delighted  James,  especially  as  the  allusion  was  coupled 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  long  continuance  of  royal  dignity 
and  estate  in  his  family. 

Here,  then,  was  a  theme  likely  to  suggest  to  the  poet 
the  subject  for  a  drama.  These  three  sybils,  the  ancient 
Parcse  or  Eumenides.the  Valkyria  of  the  Scandinavian  belief, 
who  prophesied  honour  to  Banquo's  line,  referred  him  at 
once  to  Holinshed's  history  for  the  materials  for  his 
new  play.  From  Holinshed,  in  chief  part,  he  derived 
them.  But  there  was  an  additional  and  most  cogent  reason 
for  the  selection  of  this  story.  In  1596  James  the  First 
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had  written  his  "  Magnum  Opus,"  a  most  portentous  work 
on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft.  Witchcraft,  unluckily, 
was  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  next  to  hunting, 
the  King's  favourite  hobby,  Witch  finding  was  his 
delight  in  life.  He  had  signalised  the  first  Parliamentary 
session  in  his  reign  by  bringing  in  a  bill,  enacting  all  sorts 
of  terrible  punishments  and  penalties  against  witches, 
wizards,  and  necromancers  generally.  This  measure,*  brutal, 
cruel,  and  superstitious,  was  watched  and  tended  with 
great  solicitude  by  the  King.  In  June  and  July,  1604,  it 
was  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  became 
law,  and  under  its  dire  penalties,  between  the  time  it  was 
so  passed  and  its  repeal  in  1736,  3,192  innocent  persons  were 
executed  for  with  craft  and  sorcery.  As  we  know,  under  its 
baneful  provisions  19  witches  were  burned  in  Lancashire 
in  1612,  9  at  Leicester  in  1616,  and  in  Pendle  Forest  17  were 
condemned  to  death  in  1634,  although  not  executed. 
Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  King's  zealous  interest  in 
the  subject  witches  had  been  especially  excepted  from  the 
pardon  and  amnesty  granted  on  the  Royal  accession  in 
1603,  to  all  other  offenders  and  malefactors. 

Here,  then,  were  some  reasons  for  the  poet's  choice  of 
a  theme,  but  curiously,  from  contemporary  history,  I  am 
able  to  furnish  further  proof  of  how  gratifying  such  a 
subject  as  a  witch  story  would  be  to  the  King,  at  this 
period  of  1604  or  1605,  and  how  much  the  Royal  mind  was 
agitated  and  perplexed  by  the  subject,  contained  in  a  letter 
written  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  translator  of  Ariosto's 
"  Orlando  Furioso,"  a  reputed  wit  and  poet,  to  his  friend 
and  crony,  Sir  Amias  Paulet.  He,  as  a  connexion  of  Queen 


*  In  England  there  was  no  punishment  for  witchcraft  at  Common  Law.  The  first 
statute  punishing  enchantment  was  the  33rd  Henry  VIII ,  cap,  41.  This  was  repealed  by 
1  Ed  ward  VI. ,  cap.  12.  The  statute  of  James  was  the  1st,  cap.  12.  "An  Act  against 
conjuration,  witchcraft,  and  dealing  with  evil  and  wicked  spirits." 
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Elizabeth  and  her  godson,  called  on  the  King.  His  Majesty 
received  him  very  graciously,  for  he  delighted  in  scholars. 
I  will  cite  substantially  Sir  John's  words  : — 

' '  After  praising  his  wit,  and  some  preliminary  conversa- 
tion about  Aristotle  and  Ariosto,  the  Koyal  Solomon  did 
much  press  him  (Sir  John)  for  his  opinion  touching  the 
power  of  Satan  in  the  matter  of  witchcraft,  and  asked  him 
with  much  gravity,  if  he  did  truly  understand  why  the  devil 
did  work  more  with  ancient  women  than  others  ?  Sir  John 
evaded  the  question  with  a  coarse  witticism  and  said  that 
the  Scripture  told  us  that  the  devil  walked  in  dry  places. 
Bat  the  monarch  would  not  be  thus  foiled,  and  with  great 
gravity  described  to  Sir  John  at  length  that  his  mother's — 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots — death  and  execution  were  visible 
in  Scotland  before  they  did  really  happen,  being,  as  he 
said,  spoken  of  in  secret  by  those  whose  power  of  sight 
presented  to  them  a  bloody  head  dancing  in  the  air.  This 
gift,  known  as  second  sight,  Sir  John  says,  he,  the  King, 
did  much  remark  on.  He  also  said  he  had  sought  out  of 
certain  books  a  sure  way  to  attain  knowledge  of  future 
chances.  Hereat  he  named  many  books  which  I  did  not 
know,  nor  by  whom  written ;  but  he  advised  me  not  to 
consult  some  authors  which  would  lead  me  to  evil 
consultations."  * 

Now  apart  from  the  general  belief  in  witchcraft  that  then 
existed,  which  infected  the  clergy,  the  judges,  the  magis- 
trates, and  statesmen — for  Chamberlain  refers  to  armies 
seen  in  the  air  in  a  letter  of  about  this  timef — we  see 
how  specially  the  subject  was  interesting  to  the  King. 
His  Bill,  already  referred  to,  embodied  his  book  and  his 


*  Nugaj  Antiquse.     Vol.  II.,  p.  119,  ed.  1779. 

t  "Winwood,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  46.  Jan.  26  (1604-5).  "We  hear  of  a  strange  apparition 
lately  at  Berwick  of  two  armies,  that  fought  a  long  time,  with  horse,  foot,  and 
ordinance." 
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beliefs.  It  dealt  with  and  punished  every  species  of  necro- 
mancy, with  the  invocation  of  the  spirits  of  deceased  people, 
with  the  magic  flight  of  witches,  with  the  use  of  charms 
and  philtres,  and  with  all  enchantment.  In  truth,  just  then 
witchcraft  with  the  King  was  in  the  air.  Was  this  not 
probably  the  reason  for  the  poet's  selection  of  his  theme  ? 
It  is  true  his  witches  are  not  vulgar,  bestial,  common-place 
people  like  the  King's,  or  like  the  ordinary  English  witch, 
as  we  find  that  person  enshrined  in  criminal  trials,  but  are 
commanding,  fearful,  dignified,  and  elemental  powers.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  the  gift  of  the  artist  and  poet  creator 
achieves.  He  raises  dirt  to  dignity  and  vast  design,  turns 
common  clay  into  noble  monuments,  and  moulds  unyielding 
stone  into  forms  of  imperishable  beauty. 

Those  who  believe  that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  business 
man,  actor,  and  playwright,  may  resent  the  suggestion 
that  he  was  influenced  by  such  considerations  as  the 
gratification  of  a  patron  or  the  filling  of  his  theatre.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  worship  him  as  a  poet  may 
reflect  that  he  was  still  human  and  the  father  of  a  family. 
But  whether  he  was  likely  to  please  the  King  by  choosing 
the  King's  favourite  theme  matters  very  little.  Shakespeare 
did  write  "  Macbeth,"  although  some  very  imbecile  people 
have  doubted  it,  and  would  persuade  us  otherwise. 

Having  chosen  his  theme — and  I  will  deal  with  this  silly 
view  that  "  Macbeth  "  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare  later 
on — whence  did  he  derive  his  plot  and  story  ? 

The  story,  as  I  have  already  said,  is,  as  to  its  main 
features,  in  Holinshed's  History ;  but,  as  arranged  by  the 
poet,  links  together  two  periods  of  the  annals,  separated 
by  an  interval  of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  two 
distinct  and  separate  murders  of  chieftains  or  kings.  In 
the  year  972,  King  Duff  or  McDuff  was  murdered  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  leader  of  his  army,  Donwald,  at 
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Forres,  near  Nairn,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland. 
Duff  was  at  the  time  paying  a  visit  to  Donwald,  and  was 
his  guest  at  Forres  Castle,  one  of  the  royal  castles  of  which 
Donwald  was  the  keeper.  This  is  the  story  adapted  by 
the  poet  to  the  name  of  "  Macbeth." 

Now  Macbeth  did  not  reign  till  some  seventy  years  after. 
He  was  slain  about  1061,  at  Botgosuane  at  the  Smithy,  in 
fight  by  the  aid  of  Banquo,  but  whether  in  an  ambush  or 
surprise,  openly  or  with  treachery  does  not  appear.  He 
fell,  however,  at  Enuerns  (Inverness),  or  Botgosuane. 

The  narrative  of  the  chronicler  is  followed  strictly  in 
the  historic  character  of  Macbeth  and  his  most  ambitious 
wife.  He  is  pourtrayed  as  a  wise  and  dignified  ruler,  but 
remorseless  and  cruel,  after  he  had  attained  the  throne ; 
his  cruelty  being  aggravated  by  the  apprehension  of  reprisals 
for  his  own  acts  of  barbarity.  His  conduct  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  "  Macbeth  governed  the  realm  for  the  space  of 
ten  years  with  equal  justice.  This  was  but  a  counterfeit 
device,  against  his  natural  inclinations,  to  purchase  favour. 
Shortly  after  he  began  to  show  his  natural  cruelty,  and  the 
prick  of  conscience  warned  (as  it  happeneth  to  tyrants)  him 
to  fear  he  might  be  served  as  he  had  served  his  pre- 
decessors." 

His  wife  Gruach  was  equally  ambitious  and  cruel, 
Holinshed,  following  Hector  Boece  or  Boetius,  has  described 
her  as  greatly  encouraging  her  husband  to  usurp  the  king- 
dom by  force.  "  She  that  was  very  ambitious,  burning  in 
unquenchable  desire  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Queen."  She 
was,  as  Boece  suggests,  "  impatient  of  the  long  tary,  as  all 
wemen  ar,  specially  quhare  thay  ar  desirus  of  ony  purpos/r 
to  attain  sovereignty  and  thus  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  the 
three  fates  or  weird  sisters  who  had  appeared  to  her 
husband.  And  he  indicates  that  she  was  eager  for  him 
to  make  the  attempt  to  seize  on  the  crown,  and  gave  him 
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"  gret  artation  "  to  this  end,  reproaching  him  as  a  feeble 
coward,  afraid  to  grasp  with  manhood  the  prize  good 
fortune  had  placed  within  his  reach.* 

Now  the  keynote  of  the  play  as  a  witch  story  is  struck  in 
the  first  scene  which  opens  the  tragedy,  for  the  episode  of 
the  meeting  with  the  three  wayward  sisters  is  to  be  found 
in  Holinshed  substantially  as  it  is  indicated  in  the 
opening  of  the  tragedy.  There  meet  him,  on  a  laund 
or  barren  heath,  as  he  is  journeying  after  his  conquest  of  a 
neighbouring  king,  and  while  he  is  in  company  with  Banquo 
— three  women  in  strange  and  wild  apparel,  resembling 
creatures  of  elder  world,  who  addressed  him — "All  hail! 
Macbeth,  Thane  of  Glammis"  (his  father,  Sinel,  being 
lately  dead).  The  second  said — "All  hail!  Macbeth, 
Thane  of  Cawdor."  But  the  third  said— "All  hail  I 
Macbeth,  that  shall  be  King  of  Scotland." 

Boece  describes  these  three  elderly  ladies  ungallantly  as 
"  tres  mulieres  insolita  facie  " — or,  roughly,  as  three  women 
of  unaccustomed  or  strange  aspect. 

By  this  you  may  perceive  how  closely  the  artist 
constructor  of  the  play  considered  himself  bound  to  follow 
history  where  it  was  practicable,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
this  prophecy  of  the  hags,  in  the  opening  scene  intro- 
ducing "  Macbeth,"  his  recognition  of  its  value  as  an 
episode  in  unravelling  and  explaining  the  incidents  which 
ensue,  and  the  character  and  characteristics  of  its  hero  and 
central  figure — who  supplies  the  title  role  of  the  tragedy. 

These  witches  appeared  unsought,  but  they  ministered 
to  his  (Macbeth' s)  evil  nature.  They  fired  the  spark  of 
cruel  and  sinister  ambition,  and  applied  the  torch  to  the 
dry  flax  of  pride  and  selfishness  within  him  until  his 
nature  was  all  ablaze. 

*  Boece,  Vol.  II.,  p.  260,  Bk.  12,  ch.  3.— "Calland  him  oft  times  febil  cowart  and 
nocht  desirus  of  honouris,"  etc. 
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I  do  not  propose   to  go  at  length  or  fully  into  the 
characters  of  Macbeth  and  of  his  wife,  as  delineated  by  the 
poet,  as  this  is  an  endless  subject  of  profitless  discussion 
and  speculation.*      It   is   sufficient   for   me   to  say  that 
Shakespeare  followed  the  story  as  he  found  it.     He  did  not 
find  the  lady  tender,  delicate,  loving,  and  a  paragon  of 
virtue,  committing  crimes  to  please  her  husband,  as  one 
school  of  silly  people  suggests  she  did,  nor  did  he  find  Mac- 
beth a  cowardly,  treacherous,  feeble,  and  sinister  fiend  as 
other  wise  folk  pretend.  In  the  chronicles,  husband  and  wife 
were  equally  bad.     They  were  both  undoubtedly  ambitious, 
malignantly  selfish   and  cruel.       The  sentiment  of  pity 
and  commiseration  they  arouse  in  us,  in  spite  of  their 
crimes,  was  not  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  but  by  its 
preservation.     By  presenting  these  people  as  they  in  reality 
were,  and  as  actual  and  real  beings,  living  in  a  most  ruthless 
and  barbarous  condition  of  society,  yet  to  be  pitied  rather 
than  wholly  detested,  from  the  dire  and  withering  severity 
with  which  they  were  punished.     Their  evil  passions  were 
made  the  whips  by  which  they   were  plagued.      Their 
misery   was   condign.      The  poet  has  thus,  as   you   see, 
followed  the  narrative  of  history  in  its  most  authentic 
details  with  a  strange  fidelity.     He  presents  us  with  the 
living  acts  and  lineaments  of  the  actors  who  appear  but  as 
abstractions  in  the  page  of  history.    Suppose  for  a  moment 
you  took  up  the  pages  of  Buchanan  or  Holinshed,  what 
or  how  much  of  the  realism  of  life  could  you  attain  !     In 
the  tragedy,  the  true  Macbeth  lives  again,   as   he   lived 
nearly  600  years  before.     His  wife  taunts  him,  "  Fie,  my 
lord,  fie,  a  soldier  and  afeard  ?     What  need  we  fear ;  who 
knows  it,"  "  the  sleeping  and  the  dead  are  but  as  pictures," 
just  as  the  real  Lady  Macbeth  did  in  the  flesh.     This  is 

Some  of  the  varied  opinions  expressed  on  this  point,  at  different  times,  since  1785,  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Furness's  invaluable  edition  of  Macbeth,  pp.  410,  et  seq. 
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what  I  have  designated  true  art,  for  surely  this  natural- 
ness is  the  test  of  art.  This  reflection  of  actual  nature, 
this  vivid  representation  of  actual  occurrences,  with  the 
semblance  of  perfect  truth  and  such  abstract  grandeur,  is 
Art. 

But  the  poet  has  not  followed  the  story  servilely,  although 
he  has  preserved  its  essential  incidents  faithfully.  Macbeth 
killed  his  cousin  and  king — Duncan — by  treachery,  and 
traitorously,  but  not  with  the  details  or  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  play.  This  is  the  poet's  variation.  These 
are  the  features  supplied  by  art.  But  the  Celtic  character 
of  Macbeth — impulsive,  brave  to  recklessness,  whose  hand 
answered  to  his  will,  with  simultaneous  action — is  strictly 
preserved.  The  characteristics  of  identity  and  race  were 
too  material  and  significant  to  be  passed  over.  The 
haughty,  cruel,  and  revengeful  lineaments  of  the  ambitious 
usurper,  expressed  *by  the  historian,  are  carefully  main- 
tained. So  are  the  intellectual  energy  and  sense  of  justice, 
which  made  him  rule  wisely  for  so  many  years.  In  like 
manner  Lady  Macbeth' s  character  is  discriminated,  and 
those  critics  who  have  endeavoured  to  fathom  the  relation- 
ship in  crime  of  the  guilty  couple,  have  certainly  been  wiser 
than  Dr  Johnson,  who  declared  that  though  the  tragedy  was 
justly  celebrated,  for  its  solemnity,  grandeur,  and  variety 
it  possessed  "  no  nice  discrimination  of  character,"  a  remark 
which  may  be  declared  as  intelligible  and  just  as  intelligent 
as  the  bulk  of  what  is  known  as  profound  and  scholarly 
criticism. 

No  doubt  both  characters  are  idealised.  Neither  the 
husband  nor  the  wife  would  have  conversed  with  the  same 
accuracy  and  poetry  of  expression  in  the  barbarous  age  in 
which  they  lived,  any  more  than  they  would  have  spoken 
in  blank  verse.  But  all  the  characteristics  of  their  respec- 
tive natures  and  temperaments  are  rigidly  followed  ;  they 
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are  natural,  but  idealised.  The  wisdom  of  speech,  the 
tenderness  of  thought,  in  accordance  with  his  wife's 
character  of  him  in  the  first  Act,*  the  vivid  imagination 
which  makes  him  so  childishly  superstitious  and  a  seer  of 
visions,  are  maintained  in  every  authentic  speech  of  Mac- 
beth's  assigned  to  him  in  the  play.  When  not  unnerved 
by  his  crimes,  he  is  every  inch  a  king.  Contrasted  with 
lago,  or  Richard  III.,  his  barbarous  selfishness  involves  a 
wholly  different  malevolence.  He  has  no  enjoyment  in 
human  suffering ;  he  has  a  strange  vein  of  piety  and  sym- 
pathy in  his  reflective  moods ;  but  he  is  as  relentless  as  a 
tiger  and  as  sudden  in  his  spring  when  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  aggrandisement  and  selfish  ambition. 

The  contrast  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  is  marked  by  the 
greatest  subtlety.  She  instigates  him  and  urges  him  on. 
"  She  lay  very  sore  upon  him,"  says  the  chronicler,  to  the 
murder,  and  yet  the  consequences  of  the  crime,  after  it  is 
accomplished,  visit  themselves  more  severely  upon  her 
than  upon  her  lord.  Why  is  this  ?  She  from  the  first 
compassed  the  murder.  She  had  no  fear,  but  then  she  had 
no  imagination",  no  belief.  "  The  dead  are  but  as  pictures  " 
is  her  nerving  motive.  Macbeth  resolved  on  the  murder ; 
and  with  him  to  resolve  is  to  do.  Yet,  by  his  imagination, 
he  realises  many,  if  not  all,  the  consequences,  and  many 
which  are  but  the  terrors  and  phantoms  of  guilty  minds. 
His  fancy  let  loose  more  devils  than  vast  hell  could  hold. 
This  is  but  part  of  his  highly- wrought  organisation,  of  his 
Celtic  fervour  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  this  quality  which 
makes  him  so  credulous,  so  superstitious.  He  believed  in 
omens,  in  the  return  of  spirits  from  the  dead,  in  appari- 


*  "  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature : 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
To  catch  the  nearest  way."— Scene  5. 

"He  was  of  sharp  wit  and  a  very  lofty  spirit."— Buchanan,  Vol.  i.  p.  262. 
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tions,  and  in  the  occult  power  of  the  witches.  Their  pro- 
phecy, which  fell  dead  on  the  ear  of  Banquo,  was  from  the 
first  received  by  him  as  prophetic;  hence  his  apprehen- 
sions at  the  time  of  the  murder.  But  once  plunged  in 
crime,  he  has  no  remorse.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  resolved. 
He  will  fight  out  his  life  to  the  last,  like  a  beast  at  bay. 
Come  one !  come  all,  the  powers  against  him,  corporeal  and 
incorporeal,  of  the  earth  and  the  air !  Let  them  all  prove 
hostile,  he  will  die  sword  in  hand  and  with  harness  on  his 
back! 

With  Lady  Macbeth  the  case  is  so  far  different  that  real 
and  not  imaginary  terrors,  break  her  down.  She  reasons 
"  things  without  all  remedy  should  be  without  regard, " 
but  her  mind  gives  way  under  the  strain  of  her  crime.  Its 
consequences,  she  could  not,  by  anticipation,  realise.  She 
cannot  sleep.  The  memory  of  the  past  appals  her.  The 
scene  rises  again  and  again  in  the  watches  of  the  night  to 
upbraid  her.  The  recollection  of  the  gentle  Duncan,  "  like 
her  Father,  as  he  slept,"  breaks  her  peace.  She  sees  no  air 
drawn  daggers  which  beckon  her  on.  She  sees  not  the 
vision  of  Banquo,  "blood  boltered"  at  the  banquet,  like 
her  husband ;  she  has  no  fears  or  dread  of  the  supernatural, 
or  of  apparitions,  it  is  the  dread  reality  and  remorse  for 
the  deed  done  which  weighs  her  down  and  proves  her  death. 

I  have,  perhaps,  said  too  much,  having  so  much  to 
say  about  the  principal  characters ;  but,  I  feel  strongly 
upon  the  necessity  of  explaining  away  some  of  the 
imbecile,  aesthetic,  gifted,  scholarly,  and  "  wondrously 
intuitive,"  as  I  hear  it  described,  criticism,  the  mere 
jargon  of  impudent  ignorance,  which  1  so  often,  and 
still  so  often  have  seen,  and  see,  repeated  in  print,  about 
these  characters. 

There  is  one  feature  more,  however,  I  cannot  disregard  or 
pass  over,  before  passing  on,  and  that  is  the  harmonious 
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uniformity  of  Macbeth's  character  with  the  traits  of  his 
race,  rather  than  with  our  conception  or  ideal  of  what  a 
stage  villain  should  or  ought  to  be. 

When  inferior  artists  make  a  villain  they  write  <:  villain  " 
in  large  letters  all  over  him.  He  is  made  like  Barabbas  in 
the  "Jew  of  Malta,"  or  Quilp  in  Dickens,  or  an  ogre  in  a 
nursery  tale,  or  that  most  conscientious  Othello,  who 
daubed  himself  remorselessly  all  over,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  of  one  consistent,  unredeemed  blackness.  Now 
Macbeth  is  of  lofty  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  is  more- 
over endowed  with  a  fiery  and  passionate  eloquence,  which 
is  pregnant  with  poetic  allusion  and  a  fertility  of  illustration 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  artist  than  the  poet.  Is 
not  this  part  of  the  characteristics  of  his  race  ?  It  is  no 
part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  stage  villain.  Are  not  the 
Celtic  race  one  and  all  vehemently  eloquent  ?  He  is  regal 
and  urbane  to  his  friends,  tender  and  kind  to  his  wife, 
pathetic,  even  pious,  in  his  calmer  moods ;  is  not  this 
natural  too  ?  He  knows  that  the  air  drawn  dagger  with  its 
gouts  of  blood  is  but  a  dagger  of  the  mind,  an  unreal  mockery, 
and  yet  is  he  so  far  the  creature  of  his  own  credulity,  of  his 
too  vivid  fancy,  that  he  must  needs  believe.  He  is  the 
unwilling  slave  of  his  own  illusions.  He  reasons  on  them, 
yet  obeys,  and  this,  I  should  say,  is  as  much  a  true  and 
authentic  characteristic  and  feature  of  the  Celtic  nature  as 
the  perfervid  poetry  of  diction,  and  both  are  alike  artistic, 
for  the  art  itself  is  Nature. 

I  have  two  or  three  other  points  to  touch  upon  before  I 
•conclude.  The  question,  whether  Shakespeare  drew  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  Macbeth's  country  (using  that  term 
in  its  primary  sense)  Dunsinane,  Forres,  Glamis,  Nairn, 
etc.,  from  actual  knowledge  or  reading?  Another  is  in 
reply  to  the  absurd  and  wholly  futile  suggested  rubbish, 
that  Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  Middleton  for  all  the 
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machinery  of  the  "  Witches,"  and  to  Thomas  Middleton's 
particular  play  of  "  The  Witch  "  especially  ;  a  suggestion 
so  childishly  ignorant  as  to  be  beneath  contempt,  but  that 
such  respectable  authorities  as  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Howard 
Staunton,  the  Editors  of  the  "  Clarendon  Shakespeare,"  and 
even  Dr.  Furness  have,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
investigating  the  matter,  given  partial  credence  and 
authority  to  the  silly  fable.  The  third  is  to  the  very 
curious  features  presented  by  the  greatly  despised  "  Porter's 
speech,"  in  the  opening  of  the  second  act,  which  Coleridge 
did  not  think  was  Shakespeare's  language  at  all,  or  in  any 
sense  worthy  of  his  genius,  but  which  has,  notwithstanding 
a  strange  historic  value.  Of  course,  as  to  the  first  point, 
little  need  be  said,  for  it  is  not  very  material  whether 
Shakespeare  was  ever  in  Scotland  or  not,  save  that  the 
features  of  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  resources 
and  characters  of  the  witches  presented  in  the  tragedy, 
are  much  more  consonant  with  the  witch  traditions  of 
Scotland  than  of  England,  and  do  in  fact  suggest  a  most 
close,  intimate,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  Scotch  witchcraft, 
as  illustrated  by  the  Scotch  trials.  This  is,  of  course,  as  it 
should  be,  but  is  it  by  accident  or  by  design,  or  was  the 
poet's  knowledge  attained  by  presence  at  some  of  the  actual 
trials  for  witchcraft  which  took  place  in  Scotland  under 
James  ? 

I  have  already  said  that  the  King  wrote  a  book  in  1596, 
in  answer  to  Reginald  Scot's  work,  published  in  1587, 
disputing  the  existence  of  witches.  One  of  the  results — 
the  unfortunate  results — of  the  Royal  belief  was  the  issue 
of  a  Commission  the  same  year  and  the  year  after  when  the 
"  Dsemonologie "  was  printed,  by  way  of  sustaining  and 
enforcing  the  Royal  wisdom.  This  Commission  was  issued 
to  the  Baillies  and  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  to  try  Janet 
Wishart  and  others — some  ten  or  twelve  in  number — 
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accused  of  witchcraft.  The  result  of  this  Commission  in 
the  two  years  1596-7  was  the  strangling  at  the  stake 
and  burning  of  twenty-three  innocent  women  and  one 
man  in. the  town  of  Aberdeen  alone.  Among  the  witches 
brought  to  trial,  at  least  two  presented  some  features  of 
resemblance,  in  the  supernatural  powers  ascribed  to  them, 
to  the  witches  in  "  Macbeth."  One  of  them,  Violet  Leys, 
was  charged  with  bewitching  a  ship  and  raising  a  storm  of 
wind.  Another,  Isabel  Ogie,  was  also  charged  with  allaying 
the  wind  and  making  it  calm — with  a  false  calm — and 
smooth.  A  third  was  indicted  for  foretelling  periods  of 
dearth  by  peeling  blades  of  corn,*  as  they  grew  inclined 
from  or  towards  the  sun.  All  these  peculiarities  of  resource 
indicated  in  the  Aberdeen  trials,  differing  greatly  from 
those  attributed  to  the  English  witches  in  their  respective 
accusations,  are  expressed  in  the  tragedy,  it  will  be 
recollected,  f 

The  Scotch  witches,  moreover,  had  a  more  social  habit 
than  their  English  sisters.  They  met  on  Sundays  in  the 
country  to  indulge  in  revelry,  finding,  I  suppose,  the  Scotch 
towns  so  uncommonly  dull  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  this 
species  of  "witches'  Sabbath"  which  Burns,  in  Tarn 
O'Shanter,  has  made  us  acquainted  with — when  "  warlocks 
and  witches  met  in  dance" — and  which  is, I  think,  peculiar  as 
a  Sabbath  gathering  to  Scotland,  and  is  certainly  indicated 
in  Macbeth,  as  he  first  meets  the  three  "  hags,"  after 
enjoying  such  a  celebration  at  Forres. 

On  the  occasion  of  these  meetings  they  had,  in  Scottish 
belief  as  declared  at  the  trials,  a  Queen  of  the  Revels,  or 


"  If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  and  say  which  seed  will  grow  and  which 
will  not,  speak  then  to  me."— Act  I,  sc.  2,  I.  60. 

t  "Middleton's  witches  can  hurt  the  body,  Shakespeare's  have  power  over  the  soul. 

.     .    .    They  originate  deeds  of  blood  and  beget  bad  impulses  in  men,  &c 

Chr  rles  Lamb.    Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  174,  Ed.  1808.)   They  are  elemental 
engers  without  sex  or  kin."— Coleridge,  Literary  Remains,  Vol.  II.,  p.  238. 
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Queen  of  Elfin,  or  Faery — as  we  should  say,  a  Fairy 
Queen — who  was  described  in  the  narrative  "as  like  a 
man,  but  stronger,  very  pleasant,  who  could  be  old  or 
young  at  pleasure,  and  was  very  happy  with  playing  and 
dancing."  This  lady  is  indicated  in  the  play  by  Hecate, 
daughter  of  Perses,  who  from  all  time — as  we  see  from 
the  Seventh  Book  of  Ovid — was  held  by  the  witches  as 
their  tutelary  goddess.  Whether  Shakespeare  acquired  his 
local  knowledge  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Scotch  witches 
on  the  spot  is  not  material,  but  that  he  possessed  it  is 
certain. 

Now  some  light  was  thrown  on  this  point,  that  is,  of  his 
having  probably  visited  Scotland,  by  Mr.  C.  Knight,  so  long 
ago  as  1848,  in  his  in  some  respects  admirable  and  appre- 
ciative biography  of  the  poet.  From  two  entries  in  the 
registers  of  the  Corporation  of  Aberdeen,  discovered  first 
by  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  we  have  every  judi- 
cious and  sound  reason  for  believing  that  Shakespeare, 
with  his  company  (he  then  being  an  actor),  visited  Scot- 
land and  Aberdeen  in  the  autumn  (October)  of  1601,  and 
just  after  burying  his  father,  John  Shakespeare  (September 
8th).  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Shakespeare's  company  was  at  the  time  out  of  favour  at 
Court.  His  great  patron  and  friend,  Henry  Wriothesley 
Lord  Southampton,  was  in  the  Tower — that  patron's 
relative  and  dearest  ally  had  in  the  preceding  February 
been  executed.  His  management  had  taken  40/-  to 
represent  a  "  stale  play"  of  Shakspeare's  called  Richard  II., 
in  which  the  Queen  had  been  informed  and  believed  she  was 
indicated  as  the  murdered  Richard,  and  that  her  deposition 
and  death  had  been  thereby  aimed  at  and  threatened.* 


*  State  trials,  Cokes  speech,  Vol.  1  (Craik),  p.  337.  "  How  long  lived  King  Richard 
II.  after  he  was  surprised  in  this  manner."  See  also  Elizabeth's  interview  with  Lambard. 
" I  am  Richard  II,  know  ye  not  that."  Nichols'  "Progresses  of  Elizabeth."  Vol.  3,  p.  552. 
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Hence  the  company  was  under  a  cloud.  But  the  cause 
which  made  them  obnoxious  in  London,  made  them  welcome 
in  Edinburgh. 

Southampton  and  Essex  were  believed  by  the  King  to 
be  his  staunchest  friends  and  adherents  in  England, 
anxious  for  his  succession  and  zealous  even  to  suffer  for 
his  sake.  Buchanan's  knowledge  of  Essex,  and  the 
Earl's  close  correspondence  with  James  had  perhaps 
something  to  do  with  this  belief.  Here,  then,  was  a 
reason  why  the  company  should  visit  Scotland.  No 
doubt  assured  of  a  welcome,  the  company  certainly 
went,  for  there  is  the  entry  in  the  archives  of  Aber- 
deen, under  date  of  October  9,  1601,  that  a 
sum  of  thirty-two  marks  is  ordered  to  be  allowed  in  the 
accounts  of  the  corporation,  "  to  be  given  to  the  King's 
Servants,  who  played  comedies,  by  reason  that  they 
are  recommended  by  his  Majesty's  special  letter,  and 
that  they  have  played  some  of  their  comedies  in  this 
borough." 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  appointment  of 
Shakespeare's  company  as  the  King's  Servants,  and  it  might 
be  doubted  if  it  really  referred  to  them. 

A  second  entry,  however,  singularly  and  fortunately 
settles  this  point,  by  reference  to  the  poet's  senior 
partner,  Laurence  Fletcher,  of  a  few  days  later  date,  viz. : 
the  22nd  of  October,  which  certainly  seems  conclusive  that 
it  was  the  poet's  own  company.  On  this  day  there  is  an 
entry  thus  :— 

"That  Laurence  Fletcher,  comedian  (presumedly  by 
birth  or  lineage,  a  Scotchman),  was  admitted  a  burgess  of 
the  gild  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,"  and  took  the  oath  as 
usual,  as  one  of  the  burgesses  then  created.  Why  not 
Shakespeare  ?  some  one  may  say.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  Scotchman. 
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So  much  for  the  question  of  his  being  in  Scotland,  for 
such  value  or  interest  as  the  incident  possesses. 

Now  for  point  number  two.  Did  Middleton  write  or 
frame  any  of  the  witch  machinery,  or  had  he  any  hand 
whatever  in  "  Macbeth  ? " 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  and  will  here  definitely  prove, 
"  Macbeth  "  was  written  to  be  produced,  and  probably  was 
produced  before  the  Spanish  and  Portugese  Ambassadors, 
early  in  June  or  late  in  May,  1606,  or  before  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who,  expected  early  in  June,  tardily  arrived 
on  the  17th  of  July,  and  returned  home  in  August. 

At  this  date  Middleton  had  written  no  single  play  for 
the  stage.  He  was  at  no  time  in  the  Globe  Company,  or 
engaged  by  them,  before  the  theatre  was  burned  down, 
June  29,  1613.  In  point  of  fact,  his  "Witch"  was  not 
written  until  after  that  date,  and  seven  years  at  least, 
probably  fourteen,  after  the  production  of  "  Macbeth  "  had 
elapsed  before  "  The  Witch  "  was  even  composed.  It  was 
never  printed  or  published,  although  it  may  have  been 
played,  until  it  was  discovered  in  manuscript,  in  1779,  by 
Capel.  That  mischievous  person  Steevens,*  to  bring 
discredit  on  Malone,  suggested  to  that  amiable  and  impres- 
sionable gentleman  that  this  was  the  origin  of  Shakspeare's 
play,  from  some  verses  contained  in  the  fourth  act.  Malone 
swallowed  the  bait,  and  in  1788  f  and  1790  allowed 
Steevens  to  make  a  note  in  the  editions  of  Shakspere 
then  published.  But  before  his  death,  in  1813,  Malone  had 

*  Disraeli,  the  elder,  styled  Steevens  the  "Puck  of  Literature." 

t  "Prolegomena."  Bell's  Shakspere,  VoL  II.,  p.  380,  Ed.  1788.  "Mr.  Steevens  has 
lately  discovered  a  MS.  play  called  The  Witch,  written  by  Thos.  Middleton,  which  makes  it 
questionable  whether  Shakspere  was  not  indebted  to  that  author  for  the  first  hint  of 
the  magic  introduced  in  this  tragedy.  Malone  adds,  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Steevens  :  '  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  songs  beginning  '  Come  away '  and  '  Black 
Spirits'  being  found  at  full  length  in  The  Witch,  while  only  the  two  first  words  are 
printed  in  Macbeth,  favour  the  supposition  that  Middleton's  piece  preceded  that  of 
Shakspere.  Rash  and  preposterous  conclusion.  "... 
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discovered  the  fraud  and  imposition  practised,  and  thus 
wrote — "In  the  former  editions  of  this  Essay  the  play 
entitled  '  The  Witch,'  written  by  Thomas  Middleton,  has 
been  represented  as  preceding  'Macbeth.'  That  piece 
('The  Witch')  had  been  long  unnoticed  in  manuscript, 

until  it  was  discovered,  in  the  year  1779 lam 

now  clearly  of  opinion  that  I  too  hastily  acquiesced  in  his 
(Mr.  Steevens')  notion  concerning  the  priority  of  that  play 
to  Macbeth."*  So  much  for  Malone's  recantation;  though, 
curiously,  in  spite  of  it,  his  blunder  has  been  followed  and 
perpetuated  by  all  the  editors  of  "Macbeth"  until  the 
present  time. 

Now,  one  of  the  songs  in  "Macbeth,"  "Come  away, 
come  away,"  Act  V.,  sc.  3,  has  been  attributed  to  Middleton. 
Curiously,  although  it  may  not  have  been  Shakspeare's,  it 
was  a  favourite  song  at  Court  in  1605,  probably  on  account 
of  some  popular  and  favourite  singer,  for  in  the  "  Masque 
of  Blackness,"t  produced  at  Court  in  that  year,  the  very 
song  that  appears  Act  III.,  sc.  5,  was  sung,  with  the  stage 
direction  "  music  and  song  within,  '  Come  away,  come 
away.' "  It  is  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  Shakspeare 
did  not  write  every  line  of  "Macbeth"  as  it  is  now  printed. 
The  only  foundation  for  the  existing  text  was  the  folio  of 
1623.  In  this  "Macbeth"  was  unquestionably  printed 
from  a  corrupt  and  mutilated  version  of  the  true  text, 
supplied  by  his  co- managers  and  literary  executors.  It 
may  have  been  an  old  stage  manuscript,  but,  happily,  not 
so  incorrect  as  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  play,  or 
obliterate  its  chief  features  and  excellence. 

Now,  as  to  the  final  point,  the  precise  date  of  its  produc- 
tion, which  I  have  so  strongly  insisted  on,  throughout  this 
paper. 

*  Malone's  "Shakspere"  Ed.  1821,  Vol.  II.,  p.  422. 

t  Nichols'  "Progresses,"  Vol.  I.,  "The  Masque  of  Blackness,  1604-5,"  p.  486. 
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In  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  you  will  recollect,  in  the 
early  morn,  after  the  night  of  Duncan's  murder,  Banquo 
knocks  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  ;  the  porter  bemuddled  with 
drink,  a  very  churl,  and  but  half  awake,  commences  a 
soliloquy,  in  which  he  likens  himself  to  Cerberus,  the 
keeper  of  Hell's  Gates.  Breaking  into  invective,  he  says, 
"  Who's  there  ? — i'  the  name  of  Beelzebub  ?  Here's  a 
farmer  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of 
plenty.*  Who's  there  ?  i'  the  other  devil's  name  ? 
Faith,  here's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the 
scales  against  either  scale ;  who  committed  treason  enough 
for  God's  sake ;  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  Heaven ;  O, 
come  in,  equivocator."  He  then  concludes  his  rambling, 
incoherent  speech  with  the  boorish  declaration,  "  I'll  devil- 
porter  it  no  further ;  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of 
all  professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlast- 
ing bonfire." 

Here  is  a  speech  which  the  critics  have  condemned  as 
being  purposeless  and  discordant;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
placed  here,  apart  from  the  exigencies  of  stage  change,  as 
a  relief  (by  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  common  life)  to 
the  tension  and  horror  induced  by  the  scenes  preceding  it, 
and  the  serious  business  which  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  the 
discordant  and  jarring  note  often  struck  in  momentous 
and  awful  moments,  as  on  a  trial  for  life,  in  murder,  when 
some  slight  incident  gives  cause  for  most  dissonant  laughter. 
But  the  speech  has,  by  accident  or  design,  quite  another 
value.  It  determines  to  a  month,  almost  to  a  week,  the 
date  of  the  production  of  the  play.  Who  was  this  equivo- 
cator who  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  everlasting  bonfire 


*  In  the  summer  of  1606,  the  expectation  of  a  bountiful  harvest  caused  a  sudden 
fall  in  the  price  of  corn.  In  (July,  1606,  wheat  was  33s.  per  quurter,  a  lower  price 
than  it  touched  during  the  succeeding  13  years.  In  1605  it  wasf35s.,  1607,  36s.,  1608 
56s. 8d.,  1609,  50s. 
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who  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven,  but  could  swear 
in  both  scales  and  had  committed  treason  in  God's 
name? 

Warburton  said  this  alluded  to  the  Jesuits,  and  his 
careless  and  inexact  general  averment  has  been  copied  and 
followed  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  since.  It  did  not 
refer  to  the  Jesuits,  but  to  one  Jesuit,  the  ringleader,  and 
head  and  principal,  so  far  as  was  known,  in  the  great  Gun- 
powder Treason  of  1605 — Henry  Garnet,  the  Superior  and 
head  of  the  Jesuits  in  England — who  had  been  tried,  after 
many  examinations  and  frequent  delays,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  and  sentenced  to  death;  and  who  was  executed  on  the 
3rd  of  May.  No  trial  of  all  the  conspirators  engaged  had 
aroused  so  much  interest  and  attention  in  England.  The 
various  examinations ;  the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  chief 
instigator  in  the  treason ;  his  dialectic  skill  and  obstinate 
cunning  and  courage,  had  all  awakened  interest. 

At  his  trial  in  March,  a  book  called  "A  Treatise  of 
Equivocation,"  which  he  had  issued,  was  called  in  ques- 
tion. In  this  work  it  was  suggested  that  a  man  reserving 
his  meaning  might  deny  that  he  had  done  or  performed 
any  particular  act  imputed  to  him.  It  was  called  "  a 
treatise  against  lying  and  dissimulation,"  but  it  taught 
and  enjoined  the  practice  of  both.  Tresham,  who  had  been 
led  into  treason  by  Garnet,  had  declared  with  his  dying 
breath  that  he  had  not  seen  Garnet  for  sixteen  years.*  In 
fact,  they  were  accomplices,  and  had  met  frequently  to  plot 
their  treason  during  the  year  1605.  Asked  to  explain  this, 
he  (Garnet)  said  that  Tresham  (in  accordance  with  the 
principles  in  the  book)  only  equivocated,  and  in  further 


*  VoL  2,  Winwood's  Memorials,  p.  205,6.  Chamberlain  to  Winwood,  under  date  April 
5,  1606,  as  to  Garnet's  "multifarious  equivocation,"  and  that  "  he  had  had  his  finger  in 
every  treason  since  1586,"  p.  205.  Garnet  was  arraigned,  James  himself  being  present, 
28th  March  of  the  same  year. 
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answer  to  Lord  Salisbury,  said  simply,  "  It  may  be,  my 
lord,  that  he  meant  to  equivocate."  This  phrase,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  became  a  cant  or  slang  phrase.  The  day 
before  his  (Garnet's)  execution,  Dudley  Carleton,  after- 
wards Lord  Dorchester,  writing  to  Chamberlain,  said,  "He, 
Garnet,  hath  been  since  [his  sentence]  often  visited  and 
examined  by  the  attorney,  Lord  Coke,  who  finds  him 
shifty  and  faltering,  false  in  all  his  answers,  and  it  is 
looked  he  will  equivocate  at  the  gallows,  but  he  will  be 
hanged  without  equivocation."  * 

In  fact,  he  did  equivocate,  and  was  so  hanged,  saying 
with  his  last  words,  "It  is  no  time  to  equivocate  now; 
more  than  I  have  confessed,  I  do  not  know,"  which  was, 
of  course,  not  true.  There  were  other  references  to  the 
word  "equivocate"  on  the  scaffold,  and  its  use  in  the 
speech  of  the  porter  must  have  been  obviously  and  with 
certainty  made  after  and  not  before  the  execution,  when 
the  event  was  vividly  fresh  and  strikingly  in  men's  minds, 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  certainly  not  later  than  some 
date  early  in  June. 

I  must — having  already  trespassed  too  lengthily  on  your 
patience — now  conclude  by  remarking  that  having  urged 
much  that  may  appear  tedious  and  worthless,  and  which 
would  have  been  better  left  unsaid,  I  have  still  omitted 
more  as  to  the  general  and  prevailing  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
the  dramatic  motive  and  construction  of  the  play,  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  referred  to.  At  the  commence- 
ment I  invited  your  attention  to  the  play,  as  possessing  a 
moral  of  defeated  vice ;  of  vice  which  became  crime,  and 
so  burned  the  life  it  seized  and  entered  into  and  possessed 
away.  Lamartine,  the  French  poet,  remarking  on  this  very 
play,  says :  "  It  is  as  a  moralist  that  Shakespeare  excels ; 

*  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  Chamberlain,  S.  P.  0.,  date  May  2, 1606. 
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no  one  can  doubt  this  after  a  careful  study  of  his  works. 
There  breathes  through  them  so  strong  a  belief  in  virtue,  so 
steady  an  adherence  to  good  principles  united  to  such  a 
vigorous  tone  of  honour,  as  testifies  to  the  author's 
excellence  as  a  moralist,  nay,  as  a  Christian." 
In  Act  IV.,  sc.  3,  1.  140,  are  these  lines: — 

Malcolm.  Comes  the  King  forth,  I  pray  you  ? 

Doctor.  Ay  sir,  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls 
That  stay  his  cure  :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but  at  his  touch 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand 
They  presently  amend. 

Macduff.  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Malcolm.  'Tis  called  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  King, 
Which  often  since  my  here-remain  in  England 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  Heaven 
Himself  best  knows  :  but  strangely  visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers,  and  'tis  spoken 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction,  with  this  strange  virtue, 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

This  description  of  the  power  claimed  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Romish  Church,  had 
been  allowed  to  and  exercised  by  the  Tudor  kings*  and 
queens.  Henry  VIII.,  as  we  know  from  Cavendish, 
exercised  this  "miraculous  gift"  frequently,  and  crowds 
assembled  and  beset  him  at  Amiens  and  elsewhere  to  be 
touched  and  cured.  In  1603,  James,  although  a  Stuart, 
desired  to  exercise  the  same  gift,  but  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  considering  the  practice  savoured  of  super- 


*  Henry  VII.  rerived  the  ceremony  and  was  the  first  who  gave  the  "golden  stamp," 
a  custom  continued  down  to  Queen  Anne. 
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stition  and  Papacy,  were  averse  to  its  revival  as  a  state 
function.  James,  however,  revived  it  in  1605  or  1606,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  allusion  in  the  proclamation  of  1610^ 
which  deals  with  it  as  a  then  established  custom  and 
appoints  regular  times  and  seasons  for  its  exercise. 
Shakespeare  has  avoided  any  political  difficulty  by 
declaring  the  gift  left  to  succeeding  royalty,  but  there 
would  seem  little  doubt  that  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
above  passage  were  intended  to  have  an  appealing  signifi- 
cance to  the  monarch's  consuming  vanity  and  belief  in  his 
divinity,  and  were  a  concession  to  the  hour,  like  the 
reference,  Act  I,  sc.  6,  "  The  love  that  follows  us  some- 
times is  our  trouble,  which  still  we  thank  as  love,"  an 
obvious  reference  to  James'  dislike  of  crowds  which  is 
even  more  accentuated  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  I., 
sc.  1 : — 

.     .     .     I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes  : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well, 
Their  loud  applause  and  Aves  vehement ; 
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BY   WALTER   BUTTERWORTH. 

THE  tide  of  contemporary  Italian  literature  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Few  names  stand  out  from  the  great  crowd  of 
journalists,  dilettante  scribblers,  minor  poets,  and  nonde- 
script quill-drivers,  who  flood  the  country  day  after  day 
with  a  veritable  deluge  of  evanescent  writing.  Even  these 
few  names  have  yet  to  make  good  their  right  to  be 
inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  Italian  literature,  with  the  single 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Giosue  Carducci,  the  poet. 

Matilde  Serao  is,  however,  an  interesting  and  important 
figure.  She  is  probably  the  chief  of  living  novelists  in 
Italy,  and  is  avowedly  the  finest  flower  of  feminine  intel- 
lect and  culture  in  that  country.  She  is  only  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  May  7th,  1856,  at  Patras. 
Her  father,  Francisco  Serao,  was  an  Italian  political 
refugee  ;  her  mother  a  Greek  princess,  ne'e  Bonnelly.  Her 
father  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  native  city,  Naples,  and 
there  the  family  lived  in  straitened  circumstances.  She 
received  such  education  as  was  available  at  the  Normal 
School,  and  then  obtained  employment  at  the  telegraph 
office  in  Rome.  But  this  occupation  was  irksome  to  her. 
Her  ardent  nature  chafed  at  restraint.  Ambition  to  make 
a  mark  in  literature  had  taken  possession  of  her.  She 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  shorthand,  and  became  a  newspaper 
reporter.  In  this  capacity  she  had  a  varied  experiencej 
which,  no  doubt,  has  been  of  great  use  to  her  in  her  later 
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career.  In  1878  she  began  to  contribute  sketches  and 
articles  to  various  journals,  such  as  the  Fanfulla,  Illus- 
trazione  italiana,  Capitan  Facassa,  Tribuna  and  many 
others.  But  these  did  not  content  her.  She  had  not  long 
been  out  of  her  teens  before  she  was  engaged  upon  a  novel — 
"  Fantasia."  Its  publication  at  once  established  her  fame, 
for  all  the  passion  and  fire  of  the  southern  girl's  heart  was 
poured  into  the  book,  and  was  sustained  by  unwonted 
power  of  analysis  and  description.  Her  interest  in  jour- 
nalism did  not  abate.  At  her  own  cost  she  founded  and 
edited  the  Corriere  di  Roma,  which  lived  for  two  years 
only.  Since  1887  she  has,  in  collaboration  with  her  hus- 
band— Sig.  Edoardo  Scarfoglio — edited  the  Corriere  di 
Napoli,  the  strongest  and  most  widely-read  journal  of 
Southern  Italy.  Meanwhile,  besides  writing  an  enormous 
quantity  of  original  articles,  she  has  published  some  seven- 
teen volumes,  chiefly  novels. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  lady  novelist,  representing  the 
best  current  fiction  of  Italy,  the  pride  of  her  compatriots, 
and  with  a  large  bulk  of  work  already  submitted  to  the 
public.  What  impressions  do  we  gather  from  her  writings  ? 
What  is  the  substance  and  message  of  her  work  ? 

First,  she  is  a  tender-hearted,  impulsive,  enthusiastic 
Italian,  and  represents  the  best  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
that  young  Italy  has  to  offer.  As  she  writes  she  transfers 
to  paper  the  intimate  life  of  her  country.  All  classes  are 
well  known  to  her.  There  is  no  mistaking  her  firm  and 
thorough  treatment  of  rich  and  poor,  titled  and  obscure. 
She  manifestly  speaks  what  she  knows  from  experience, 
and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  living  author  so 
graphically  pourtrays  the  life  of  the  people  of  Italy.  In 
particular  she  has  a  passion  for  her  beloved  Naples.  She 
never  tires  of  its  crowded  life ;  its  colour,  vivacity, 
variety,  beauty ;  its  sea  ;  its  crescent  of  hills  ;  the  ever- 
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changing   glory  of  its  skies,  and  its  mysterious,  smoke- 
capped  hill  of  fire. 

It  was  in  Naples  that  she  conceived  her  first  subject 
whilst  yet  at  the  Normal  School,  a  legend  drawn  from  those 
superstitions  which  permeate  the  lives  and  invest  every 
action  of  the  credulous  Neapolitans.  Even  here  in  England, 
with  prosaic  steam-whistles  shrieking  in  our  ears,  and 
smoky  surroundings,  there  are  unsophisticated  people 
among  us  who  cherish  their  little  superstitious  inanities, 
who  half  believe  that  birth,  love,  marriage,  death,  and  similar 
trifles  may  be  influenced  by  the  passing  of  the  salt,  or  the 
falling  of  a  picture,  or  a  dream  evolved  by  uneasy  digestion. 
But  in  Naples  such  superstitions  are  endless ;  every  simple 
act  of  daily  life,  every  possible  event  has  its  ghostly  comment. 
Each  quarter  of  the  city  has  its  good  and  evil  spirits,  and 
legends  innumerable.  Matilde  Serao  gathered  up  these 
remnants  of  folk-lore  and  superstition ;  delicately  disen- 
tangled the  poetry  from  the  grosser  accretions,  and  pub- 
lished her  work  under  the  title  of  "  Neapolitan  Legends." 
Many  of  her  short  stories  deal  with  girls'  school  life  in 
Naples  j  others,  with  various  phases  of  female  labour  there. 
The  scenes  of  her  chief  romances  are  also  laid  there,  indeed, 
she  never  strays  far  from  her  sunny  city.  Its  every  mood 
and  aspect  is  known  to  her.  When  it  was  ravaged  by 
cholera  in  1884-5,  she  entered  with  great  earnestness  upon 
the  task  of  laying  bare  all  its  festering  sores  in  her  little 
book,  "  Ventre  di  Napoli,"  or  "  Entrails  of  Naples."  It 
is  a  shocking  record  of  dirt  and  foulness,  poverty  and 
wretchedness ;  but  she  strikes  many  a  sympathetic  note 
with  the  poor  Neapolitans,  so  densely  cooped  up  in  pesti- 
lential dens  and  tortuous  fever-laden  passages.  In  an 
epilogue  she  says: — 

"  Here  ends  this  brief  study  of  truth  and  of  grief.  It  is 
too  small  to  contain  the  whole  record  of  Neapolitan 
wretchedness  ;  too  small,  also,  to  contain  the  humble  and 
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strong  love  of  a  Neapolitan  heart.  It  is  an  incomplete 
chronicle,  a  cry  from  the  soul,  and  may  serve  as  a  record 
and  a  prayer.  Do  not  abandon  Naples,  now  the  cholera  is 
over.  Amid  the  good  and  beautiful  cities  of  Italy,  Naples 
is  the  best  and  most  beautiful.  Do  not  leave  her  poor, 
dirty,  ignorant,  without  work,  without  succour.  Do  not 
destroy  in  her  the  poetry  of  Italy." 

There  is  in  current  Italian  journalism  and  literature,  a 
vast  quantity  of  fugitive  fictional  writing.  An  efferves- 
cent style  is  much  in  vogue,  "  empty  and  excessively  grace- 
ful, brilliant  in  form,  attractive  and  useless,"  as  one  of  their 
own  critics  has  said.  Like  airy  bubbles  glistening  in  the 
sun  for  a  few  moments,  these  highly-coloured  sketches 
appear  and  disappear. 

The  style  of  Matilde  Serao  has  some  of  these  qualities,  in 
spite  of  her  immense  superiority  to  the  crowd  of  ephemeral 
writers.  It  is  highly  coloured,  brilliant,  and  eminently 
graceful ;  flowing  and  voluminous,  with  a  rich  vocabulary  ; 
full  of  caressing  diminutives,  superlatives,  endearing  terms 
and  heaped-up  descriptions  ;  a  plethora  of  language  which 
in  literal  English  would  be  prolixity,  but  which  in  Italian 
seems  the  natural  charm  and  luxuriance  of  that  sweet  lan- 
guage. But  this  is  an  impression  only,  and  must  be  dis- 
missed when  we  remember  that  the  great  romancer  of  Italy, 
Boccaccio,  though  full  and  copious,  was  terse  and  rapid  in 
narrating. 

It  is  probably  this  impetuous  flow  of  language,  impelled 
by  her  ardent  and  impulsive  nature,  which  has  led  to  the 
excessive  bulk  of  work  she  has  produced.  She  writes  too 
fast.  Almost  every  year  brings  its  fresh  volume.  Less 
hurry,  more  condensation,  more  time  for  reflection,  might 
lead  to  most  happy  results.  On  the  other  hand,  she  tells 
us  herself  that  she  writes  simply  because  she  cannot  refrain. 

It  is  noticeable  that  she  has  none  of  woman's  harsh- 
ness towards  her  sex.  Rather  the  reverse.  One  always 
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feels  the  writer's  heart  palpitating  with  sympathy  and 
tender  kindness  for  the  weaknesses  and  distresses  of 
women. 

She  has  the  feminine  care  and  quick  observant  eye  for 
dress,  ornament,  and  outward  manners  ;  and  very  skilfully 
employs  these  details  in  the  indication  of  character. 

Her  love  of  external  nature  is  very  sincere  and  constant. 
Plant  life,  the  voices  of  the  wind,  the  sea,  the  hills,  and 
tho  myriad  forms  of  beauty  in  light  and  motion,  all  affect 
ner  in  a  degree  only  excelled  by  human  life. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  her  work  is 
her  melancholy.     It  pervades  everything  she  writes.     She 
is  devoid  of  humour  and  merriment.     Childhood,  youth, 
prime,  and  age  are  alike  gloomy  to  her.     All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people  are  victims  of  "  the  vile  blows  and 
buffets  of  the  world."     She  declares  "the  world  is  full  of 
unhappy  ones."     Her  favourite  book,   "  The  Romance  of 
Girlhood"  (II  Romanzo  della  Fanciulla),  is  largely  a  record 
of  her  school-days,  written  at  29,  when  one  would  imagine 
her  mind  fondly  recurring  to  her  girlhood's  days ;  but  even 
that  happy  time  was  full  of  woes  to  her.     It  seems  impos- 
sible for  her  to  end  other  than  by  death.    In  each  of  these 
sketches  of  girlhood  we  read  of  death.    In  her  longer  novels 
it  is  the  same.     "  Heartsick "  (Cuore  Inferno),  which  is  a 
study  of  a  woman's  heart  turned  from  cynicism  and  un- 
natural coldness  to  its  normal  state  of  warmth  and  suscep- 
tibility, ends  in  the  death  of  the  heroine  just  as  she  finds 
happiness.     "  Fantasy  "  (Fantasia)  has  for  its  climax  the 
elopement  of  a  faithless  couple  and  the  suicide  of  a  pure, 
pitiful,  deserted  wife.     "On  the  Alert"  (All'  Erta  Sen- 
tinella)  tells  of  a  convict  whose  instinctive  tenderness  finds 
a  vent  and  centres  upon  the  child  of  the  governor  of  the 
prison.     The  child  dies  after  great  torment.     The  convict 
is  found  i\  mutilated  corpse  on  the  rocks,  having  either 
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endeavoured  to  escape  or  committed  suicide.  "  The  Land 
of  Plenty  "  (II  Paese  di  Cuccagna)  closes  at  the  death-bed 
of  poor  Bianca  Maria,  a  gentle  unoffending  soul,  who  has 
lived  a  life  of  torture. 

If  for  a  brief  space  a  few  lighter  scenes  are  introduced, 
they  are  quickly  clouded  by  "  the  surly  spirit  of  melan- 
choly," and  we  are  presently  conducted  to  the  inevitable 
finale — Death. 

This  mournful  outlook  upon  the  sea  of  life  is  probably 
due  to  her  sympathies  with  that  school  of  fiction  now  so 
much  in  evidence,  the  realistic  or  naturalistic  school.  She 
is  the  principal  exponent  of  that  school  in  Italy,  and  works 
with  ardour  on  the  lines  they  have  laid  down.  This  is  not 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  an  examination  of  the  so-called 
naturalistic  principles  in  fiction  ;  but  some  slight  reference 
to  them  is  necessary  in  speaking  of  Matilde  Serao.  It  will 
probably  be  agreed,  that  though  the  school  has  been 
modified  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  bent  of  indivi- 
dual writers,  there  are  two  general  characteristics  :  (1) 
Analysis  of  character  ;  (2)  a  rigid  study  of  environment. 

And  from  these  there  seems  generally  to  result  a  pro- 
found pessimism.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  clear 
exposition  from  a  capable  pen,  of  this  pessimism  in  relation 
to  naturalistic  methods,  for  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  present-day  fiction.  Is  it  that 
too  much  peering  into  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  is 
unhealthy — that  too  much  brooding  and  self-examination 
engender  spleen  ?  Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  quaint  essays, 
says  :  "  Our  itch  of  reasoning  and  spirit  of  curiosity,  pre- 
cludes more  happiness  than  it  can  possibly  advance." 

In  saying  that  Matilde  Serao  is  closely  associated  with 
the  naturalistic  school,  let  me  avoid  misunderstanding- 

o 

She  has  none  of  the  filth  through  which  some  of  the 
French  writers  drag  their  readers,  and  but  little  of  what 
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Archdeacon  Farrar  calls  "the  empoisoned  honey  of  French 
realism,  groping  in  the  vile  abyss  of  human  degradation." 
These  are  incidental  and  not  essential  to  naturalism.  Her 
delicate  feminine  instincts  recoil  from  coarse  subjects,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  "Fantasy,"  the  only  book  I  believe 
of  hers  translated  into  English,  is  precisely  the  one  which, 
by  its  dabbling  with  illicit  passion  and  betrayal  of  marriage 
vows,  is  most  calculated  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of 
John  Bull  and  his  wife. 

Her  connection  with  naturalism  is  rather  through  that 
analysis  and  study  of  environment  already  referred  to. 
She  is  given  to  what  she  calls  "  spiritual  and  physiological 
anatomy  " — problems  of  "  experimental  psychology,"  and 
the  like.  I  confess  I  have  little  admiration  for  these 
"  Romans  d'analyse,"  as  the  French  call  them.  They  are 
a  strange  conglomeration  of  fiction,  psychology,  love-dis- 
section, pessimism,  and  cheap  philosophy.  Their  author  is 
not  a  novelist ;  he  is  a  wordy  psychologist.  He  dilates 
impressively  upon  the  complexity  of  life,  and  forthwith 
begins  to  systematise  it,  as  if  it  were  a  chess  game  and  he 
the  player.  Page  after  page  contains  a  great  display  of 
dissection  of  motives.  Reading  his  work  you  assist  at  a 
sort  of  bloodless  vivisection,  scientific,  perhaps,  but  trying 
and  inartistic.  Nothing  must  be  left  unexplained.  For 
him,  Emerson's  words  were  written  in  vain :  "  We  cannot 
write  the  order  of  the  variable  winds.  How  can  we  pene- 
trate the  law  of  our  shifting  moods  and  susceptibility  ? " 
No ;  mankind  cannot  be  shelved  and  labelled  into  types 
with  the  neatness  of  an  herbarium.  As  the  same  writer 
has  observed  :  "Wise  men  are  not  wise  at  all  hours,  and 
will  speak  five  times  from  their  taste  or  their  humour  to 
one  from  their  reason." 

Matilde  Serao  is  by  no  means  free  from  this  analytical 
craze.  In  fact,  it  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  her  work. 
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Her  method  is  to  select  a  social  problem.  In  her  last  and 
best  work,  it  was  the  question  of  state  lotteries.  In  others 
it  is  girl-labour,  or  prison  discipline,  or  natural 
feelings  at  war  with  social  conventionalities.  Around  this 
problem  she  groups  her  characters,  which  slowly  develop, 
with  a  minimum  of  action  and  a  maximum  of  comment. 
But  the  characters  are  too  exclusively  typical,  too 
monotonously  consistent.  The  authoress  has  her  theory 
about  each  of  them,  and  every  act  and  thought  is  shaped 
accordingly.  The  main  purpose  is  kept  steadily  in  view, 
and  every  step  must  be  towards  the  illustration  and 
consummation  of  that  purpose.  She  never  allows  her 
imagination  to  run  riot  on  incidental  characters,  a  la 
Dickens.  Her  seriousness  of  mind  permits  of  no  dallying, 
no  swerving  from  the  due  development  of  motive.  There 
is  no  suppression  of  minor  facts,  with  the  idea  of  leading 
to  a  climax. 

And  this  brings  me  to  that  second  feature  of  naturalism 
to  which  I  have  referred — the  study  of  environment ;  of 
the  infinite  details  and  accessories  of  life.  It  is,  I  think, 
overdone.  The  axiom  that  we  are  "  creatures  of  circum- 
stances" has,  doubtless,  much  truth  in  it ;  but  we  must  not 
accept  it  as  an  absolute  dictum.  The  naturalistic  school 
have  no  eye  for  proportion  in  their  study  of  detail.  As  has 
so  often  been  said,  the  novelist's  business  is  primarily  and 
essentially  to  tell  his  story.  To  halt  again  and  again,  as 
Matilde  Serao  does,  in  order  to  painfully  copy  a  scene, 
sparing  no  single  item,  is  neither  artistic  nor  pertinent. 
When  she  interrupts  her  narrative  in  this  manner  to  parti- 
cularise each  separate  object  in  a  room,  it  is  as  if  a  friend 
invited  one  to  a  dinner,  and  as  each  dish  appeared,  insisted 
on  describing  to  the  uttermost  detail,  the  plate,  the  table 
linen,  and  the  cruet.  Meanwhile  the  dinner  is  apt  to  grow 
cold  and  tasteless.  Description  should  be  subordinated  to 
the  action  and  due  development  of  character. 
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Again,in  fiction  prosaic  life  needs  compressing,  condensing, 
bringing  into  sharp  contrast  and  relief.  To  strive  after 
its  exact  reproduction  is  vain.  True,  common  life  is  often 
tragic  enough,  but  for  one  tragic  moment  we  have  years 
of  commonplace.  Hours,  weeks,  years  of  emptiness,  and 
then — moments  big  as  years.  How  insufferable  would  be 
a  play  which  merely  gave  us  a  photographic  present- 
ment of  life !  The  dry  bones  of  a  subject  must 
receive  the  revivifying  breath  of  the  writer's 
personality,  before  a  human  interest  is  imparted  to  the 
work.  It  is  interesting  in  proportion  to  what  he  puts  of 
himself  into  it.  The  old  superstition  of  writing  in  one's 
own  blood  had  its  inner  meaning.  His  creatures — his 
creations — must  be  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  strong  tendency  of  Matilde 
Serao  to  aim  at  an  exact  presentment  of  life  has  failed  to 
eliminate  her  own  attractive  personality.  Her  efforts  are 
meant  to  conscientiously  present  things  from  without  in 
their  naked  reality,  but  where  her  plot  leads  to  certain 
generous  emotions,  her  own  impulsive  nature  takes  the 
reins,  and  for  the  time  being  we  are  in  touch  with  Matilde 
Serao,  and  not  with  an  objective  study  of  that  lady. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  would  say  that  in  this  interesting 
and  notable  writer,  we  find  on  every  page  earnestness,  con- 
viction, uncompromising  directness  of  expression,  grace  of 
style.  We  may  read  through  the  lines  a  sweet  and  sym- 
pathetic nature,  enthusiastic,  but  clouded  by  melancholy. 
Her  faults  are  too  rapid  production,  over-elaboration  in 
description  and  analysis,  too  much  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  environment,  too  strong  an  insistence  upon 
trifles.  There  is  a  certain  monotony  of  cleverness  in  her 
faithful  portraiture  of  life.  Page  after  page  of  minute 
observation,  charming  descriptions  of  undoubted  truth ; 
but  rarely  a  moment  of  great  strength — a  sudden  crisis — 
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an  inspiration  of  genius,  which  once  for  all  delineates  a 
type,  or  flashes  an  ineffaceable  scene  before  the  mind's  eye. 
She  lacks  in  great  measure  that  rare  attribute  of  genius, 
the  faculty  of  touching  the  simple  and  elementary  springs 
of  human  emotion. 

Probably  her  best  work  is  her  description  of  Italian  life 
in  all  its  phases.  Here  she  is  on  safe  ground.  Her  scenes 
are  depicted  with  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  Dutch 
interiors.  It  is,  perhaps,  this  faculty  of  reproducing  the 
familiar  scenes  and  acts  of  Italian  life  which  constitutes 
her  chiefest  claim  upon  the  attention  of  her  many  readers. 

The  following  illustrative  extract  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  hundreds  of  fragments  of  Italian  life,  sketched 
by  her. 

FKOM    "  TERNA  SECCA." 

"  On  her  way  to  the  crowded  lottery-office  in  the  new 
St.  Mary's  (Santa  Maria  la  Nova),  Gelsomina  paused  at 
the  Piazzetta  dell'  Ainto,  and  went  into  the  shop  of  her 
cousin,  Peppino  Ascione,  he  who  made  the  saints.  It 
was  a  little  shop,  and  the  five  or  six  saints,  life-size,  in 
sculptured  wood,  filled  it.  Peppino  Ascione,  strictly 
speaking,  only  made  the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  of  deli- 
cately painted  stucco ;  but  he  was  the  best  stucco  maker 
of  saints  in  the  Banchi  Nuovi,  the  traditional  quarter  for 
saint-making.  When  required,  he  also  painted  the  vest- 
ments on  wood,  softly  touching  them  up  and  adding  many 
an  ingenious  tint :  the  blue  tunic  of  the  Immaculate 
Madonna,  strewn  with  gold  and  silver  stars;  the  grey 
tunic  and  blue  mantle  of  the  great  St.  Joseph  ;  the 
maroon  tunic  of  the  Poverello  di  Assisi.  But  he  preferred, 
as  all  Neapolitans  do,  the  statues  dressed  in  real  woollen 
and  silk,  a  real  embroidered  tunic,  and  a  real  coat.  Where 
the  art  of  Peppino  Ascione  excelled  was  in  the  figures  of 
Christ  at  the  cross,  crowned  \iith  thorns,  the  face  streaked 
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with  tears  of  blood,  the  dress  soiled  with  blood  from,  the 
open  wound  in  His  side. 

"  No  one, — no  one  could  make  an  Ecce  Homo  in  torment 
like  Peppino.  And  he  would  have  been  able  to  make  a 
lot  of  money,  but  he  was  consumed  by  incurable  anaemia, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  occupied  with  sedentary  em- 
ployment in  that  little  shop  among  the  pungent  odours  of 
the  colours  mixed  with  the  stucco.  He  was  so  pale  and 
weak,  his  gums  so  white,  and  the  cartilage  of  his  ears  so 
waxen,  that  he  sat  for  hours  before  a  St.  Michael,  the 
triumphant  Archangel,  without  even  being  able  to  raise 
his  hand  and  rub  a  little  gold  on  the  breastplate  of  Beelze- 
bub. His  eyes  wandered  fondly  to  the  saints,  which  came 
rough  from  the  sculptor,  and  went  away  all  rosy  and 
ecstatic,  with  their  blue  eyes  turned  towards  heaven,  and 
their  delicate  hands  imploring  grace  from  heaven,  or 
dispensing  it  on  earth.  St.  Filomena,  with  her  arrow,  like 
a  pen;  St.  Kocco,  with  his  wounded  knee  exposed,  and 
followed  by  his  faithful  dog ;  St.  Biagio,  dressed  like  a 
bishop,  in  the  act  of  benediction  ;  St.  Vicenzo  Ferrari,  an 
open  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  flame  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
above  his  head.  Peppino  Ascione  gazed  at  them  ecstatic 
and  melancholy,  as  if  imploring  them  that  he  might  be 
cured.  Beside  him,  on  the  bench  by  the  vermilion,  were 
his  maccaroni  cooked  with  tomatoes,  which  his  mother  sent 
him  every  day  from  St.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  where  he  lived. 
They  were  in  a  red  earthen  stewpan,  going  cold.  Peppino 
did  not  touch  them ;  he  was  never  hungry.  Nor  did  he 
drink  of  the  Marano  wine,  in  a  bottle  of  greenish  glass. 
covered  with  a  twisted  vine  leaf.  He  felt  a  weakness 
coming  over  him,  and  exclaimed,  '  I  can  do  no  more  ! ' 

:t  When  Gelsomina  entered  the  shop  that  morning,  he 
was  forming  a  little  crown  of  artificial  roses  for  the  blond 
head  of  a  Madonna  dell  a  Saletta,  dressed  all  in  white,  and 
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her  little  rosy  hands  concealed  under  the  ample  sleeves  of 
white  woollen. 

"  '  Peppino,  will  you  lend  me  five  soldi  ? ' 

"  '  What  for  ?     To  buy  cotton  for  your  cover  ? ' 

"  '  No  ;  to  put  on  some  lottery  numbers.' 

"  '  Are  they  good  ones  ?'  Peppino  asked  languidly,  'Will 
they  come  out  ? ' 

"  '  Let's  hope  so.  If  I  win,  I  shall  marry  Frederick,  the 
young  hairdresser.  Will  you  try  the  numbers  ? ' 

"  '  Well ;  put  a  lira  on  for  me.  But  let  it  be  on  a  Terno 
Asciutto.  It  would  be  ot  no  use  to  me  to  win  an  ambo  of 
fifteen  lire.' 

"  '  What  will  you  do  if  you  win,  Peppino  ? ' 

"  '  If  I  win  ?  Oh,  I  know  what  I  will  do.  Close  the  shop 
and  go  to  a  dear  little  place  called  Pugliano,  on  the  hill  of 
Somma.  Fire  within  the  earth  and  sun  overhead.  Fresh 
milk  and  good  wine.  A  walk  every  morning  in  that 
delightful  country,  and  you  would  see  me  come  back  fat 
and  big  at  the  end  of  six  months.' 

" '  And  would  you  give  up  making  saints  ? ' 

"  '  Saints  !  If  I  were  lucky,  I  would  make  a  Madonna 
Addolorata,  such  as  was  never  seen  !  And  I  would  give  it 
to  the  church  of  Pugliano.  The  dress  should  be  of  good 
black  silk,  all  embroidered  with  fine  gold,  and  a  mantle  of 
the  same  which  should  be  a  marvel.  In  her  hands  a  white 
handkerchief  of  fine  linen,  edged  with  deep  lace.  The  crown 
on  her  head  should  be  of  gilded  silver,  and  the  seven  swords 
thrust  in  her  heart,  of  gilded  silver.  The  people  would 
come  from  all  parts  round  about,  and  even  from  Naples,  to 
the  little  church  of  Pugliano,  and  pray  to  the  beautiful 
Mamma  Addolorata.' 

"  '  And  why  the  Madonna  Addolorata,  Peppino,  and  no 
other  ? ' 

"  '  Because  she  is  the  best  Madonna,'  said  Peppino,  with 
profound  conviction. 


SONNET. 

BY   W.    R.   CREDLAND. 

IS  she  more  tender  than  the  dreamy  Night, 
Or  of  her  sex  the  brightest  and  most  fair — 
Perfect  beyond  Perfection's  own  compare — 
The  Poet's  dream — the  Painter's  deep  delight  ? 
Or  are  there  faults,  unveiled  to  other  sight, 

Though  hid  to  mine,  which  turn  to  common  ware 
The  jewel  that  I  deem  so  wondrous  rare  ? 
I  do  not  know ;  and  would  not  if  I  might ! 
But  only  this  I  know,  or  care  to  know — 

My  love  is  her's,  and  her's  is  all  for  me  1 
That  in  our  hearts  is  Love's  impassioned  glow, 

And  on  our  lips  his  nameless  ecstasy, 
And  through  our  souls  the  constant  ebb  and  flow 
Of  joy  too  sweet  for  question  whence  it  be. 
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BY  THOMAS   KAY. 

That  pictured  scene  of  airy  colonnades, 
Light  palaces  in  shadowy  glory  drest, 
Enchanted  groves,  and  temples  and  arcades, 
Gleaming  and  floating  on  the  ocean's  breast ; 
Athens  !  thus  fair  the  dream  of  thee  appears 
As  Fancy's  eye  pervades  the  veiling  cloud  of  years. 

— Mrs.  Remans. 


HE  human  being,  amongst  other  differ- 
ences, is  distinguished  from  the  mere 
animal  by  the  power  of  ratiocination  or 
reasoning  from  premisses.  The  gratifica- 
tion of  this  intellectual  pleasure,  which 
becomes  with  some  people  a  passion,  has 
led  in  literature  to  many  a  subtle  ex- 
planation of  unaccountable  things  met 
with  in  the  byepaths  of  history,  and  many  a  logical  effort 
to  arrive  at  the  nature  of  snch  unknown  matters  as  the 
soul,  and  such  known  ones  as  the  heat  which  comes  from 
the  sun. 

The  same  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  desire  which  exists 
to  visit  the  pole,  and  also  in  that  which  has  impelled 
explorers  in  our  time  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
Similarly  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  people  a  just 
reason  for  the  exploration  of  those  countries  which  have 
possessed  great  power,  much  wealth,  an  important  degree 
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of  culture  in  the  arts,  sciences,  laws,  and  philosophies ; 
which  have  attained  to  brilliant  heights  of  civilisation, 
and  sank  again  to  deepest  degradation. 

Greece  is  one  of  these  places.  There  is  as  much  joy 
over  the  discovery  of  a  lost  leaf  in  its  literature  as  there  is 
in  the  unearthing  of  its  monuments,  for  both  are  glorious 
and  of  exceeding  great  testimony  to  the  ideals  of  a  past 
age — from  which  we  are  glad  to  cull  adornments  for  the 
present.  Its  great  ruins  arrest  the  admiration  of  the 
ignorant,  and  their  fragments  command  the  attention  of 
the  learned.  Therefore  to  see  these  and  to  record  the  im- 
pression they  make  upon  the  mind  is  an  ordinary  desire, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  as  natural  to  assume  that  others 
may  feel  an  interest  in  these  experiences  and  impressions, 
and  be  willing  to  see,  with  the  eyes  of  another,  scenes 
which  they  may  be  unable  to  visit  themselves.  Hence 
the  following  narrative. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sail  across  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  the 
straits  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The  volcanic  islands 
beyond,  with  Stromboli  in  their  midst,  lie  like  pyramids 
in  the  lone  water.  The  passions  of  Nature  sleep  beneath 
them  and  the  peaceful  sea.  Vulcan  here  forges  the  thunder- 
bolts for  Jove,  and  when  he  disturbs  the  Olympian  God  in 
his  siesta,  trouble  comes,  even  now. 

It  came  to  us  after  passing  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  across  the  Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic,  when  near  to  Cape  Matapan.  With  a  head 
wind,  the  ship  only  made  half  speed  through  the  sunlit 
waves.  Boreas  hurtled  as  if  to  beat  us  back,  but  the  giant 
steam  ceaselessly  turned  the  screw  in  the  angry  sea,  and 
he  passed  on,  sweeping  away  the  wave  crests  as  they 
mounted  to  the  sky.  With  masts  bending  and  sides 
careening,  the  good  ship  crept,  like  a  whipped  dog,  into 
the  bay  and  under  the  high  mountains  of  the  shore  line, 
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where  the  spindrift  whirled  in  clouds  and  obscured  the 
sun.  A  flag  run  up  and  dipped  to  salute  a  passing  sister 
ship,  came  down  in  fluttering  rags.  Then  came  the  loud- 
voiced  thunder,  quivering  lightning  flashed  across  the 
murky  sky,  and  the  rain  came  beating  down  upon  the 
sea  which  was  whirled  by  the  wind  into  black  streaks  of 
long  snake-like  forms. 

The  sea  became  a  battlefield  of  the  elements.  Like  as 
lions  in  pursuit  of  prey,  the  wind  gods  roared  around  the 
good  ship,  bent  on  its  destruction,  but  it  struggled  bravely 
on,  churning  its  way  in  groaning  flight  towards  the  harbour 
of  refuge.  The  birds  of  passage  fought  in  vain  against  the 
fury  of  the  wind.  Within  sight  of  land,  and  tired  with 
their  long  flight,  they  were  hurled  into  the  sea.  The 
mountains  were  blotted  out ;  the  cyclone  seemed  to  des- 
cend their  sides,  and  listed  the  vessel  with  its  powerful 
continuous  blast,  so  that  the  boats  in  their  davits  almost 
touched  the  waves,  and  as  the  rain  ceased  the  spray  was 
driven  over  the  sea  like  dry  snow  over  a  dark  moor.  Such 
was  our  advent. 

The  storm  through  which  we  had  passed  left  its  traces 
upon  the  road  from  the  Pireus  to  Athens.  This  road,  which 
formerly  with  its  double  walls  was  the  favourite  pro- 
menade of  Plato  and  Socrates,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  was 
now  one  half  of  it  deeply  rutted  through  centuries  of 
neglect,  and  the  other  levelled  on  macadam  by  a  steam 
roller  to  a  smoothness  which  might  have  vied  with  that  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  It  was  in  such  a  transition 
state  as  to  affright  the  horses,  and  but  for  an  agility,  which 
one  does  well  to  preserve,  would  have  landed  the  cargo  and 
supercargo  into  the  deep  ditch  alongside  of  it. 

Considering  it  more  prudent  to  walk,  as  even  Socrates 
would  have  enjoined  under  circumstances  where  the  traces 
of  the  vehicle  were  rotted,  and  the  packthread  available 
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for  repair  was  that  derived  from  the  packages  of  the  travel- 
lers, the  sorry  vehicle  was  sent  on  its  way,  and  the  passen- 
gers philosophically  trudged  through  the  mire  under  a 
leaden  sky  and  cold  rain  into  the  Athens  of  Modern  Greece. 

Ancient  Athens,  with  its  Ceramicus  and  Agora,  its  porti- 
coes and  narrow  streets  amidst  palaces,  with  luxury, 
slavery,  and  possibly  destitution  on  every  side,  must  have 
compared  very  unfavourably  with  the  modern  city,  laid 
out,  as  it  is,  on  sanitary  principles.  But  it  must  have  been 
much  more  artistic  and  monumental  in  those  "  good  old 
times." 

The  Hermes  are  consigned  to  its  museums,  the  ancient 
porticoes  have  disappeared  into  the  earth,  the  modern 
decorative  statues  are  imitations  only  in  a  subsidiary 
fashion  of  that  originality  which  stamped  the  creative  art 
of  the  ante-Christian  epoch  with  poetic  thought  and  rare, 
if  at  times,  rude  conceit. 

Now  Minerva  brandishes  the  spears  of  war  beside  the 
Houses  of  Legislature,  and  the  gilded  marble  reflects  the 
bright  sun  better  than  would  the  dead  paint  of  older 
statues.  Tis,  however,  but  a  vain  show.  A  nation  which 
requires  economy,  commerce  and  industry  to  attain  great- 
ness amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  should  abhor  the 
extravagance  and  empty  show  of  feeble  armaments  for 
which  its  impoverished  exchequer  cannot  provide  sus- 
tenance. 

It  is  not  until  we  enter  the  city  that  we  see  anything  of 
the  former  artistic  quality,  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
distinguished  this  celebrated  road,  and  this  quality  is  first 
observed  in  the  Via  Sacra,  or  street  of  tombs,  where  a  few 
ancient  sculptured  monuments  are  preserved. 

Edinburgh  can  well  hold  a  candle,  albeit  a  reekie  one,  to 
Athens  for  picturesqueness  of  site.  "  Auld  Reekie  "  however, 
lacks  the  pure  air,  smokeless  atmosphere,  and  brilliant  colour 
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of  Athens  and  its  Acropolis,  surmounted  with  the  ruined 
splendour,  still  graceful  in  decay,  of  its  temples  and  the 
Propylea.  Let  us  take  away  the  outer  walls,  built  in  great 
part  from  the  debris  of  destroyed  temples,  and  gaze  from 
the  Northern  City  upon  the  Erectheon,  with  its  beautiful 
Ionic  pillars  rising  above  its  platform  in  groves,  as  trees  of 
marble,  shaped  by  the  hand  of  man  to  surround  the  altars 
of  the  gods  of  his  country.  In  olden  days  it  would  be  seen 
(as  now  may  be  seen  from  the  west  and  south  the  little 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros)  standing  beside  the  Propylea  on 
a  perpendicular  lofty  base,  which  is  a  rich  architectural 
casket  of  most  delicate  and  refined  art.  Ruthless  war  had 
caused  its  destruction,  and  necessity  had  used  it  as  material 
for  a  Turkish  fort.  One  honours  the  loving  care  of  the 
three*  who  took  each  stone  from  the  rude  fortification  and 
reverently  replaced  it  on  its  exalted  pedestal  to  gladden  the 
minds  of  the  present  and  unborn  generations. 

Let  us  ascend  the  steps  of  the  Propylea  and  enter  through 
its  wide  portals  into  the  Temple  area  of  a  perished  faith. 
Since  the  first  altar  was  built  on  a  high  mountain  and 
surrounded  with  a  grove  of  trees,  this  faith  has  passed 
through  many  forms,  and  here  we  may  write  those  memo- 
rable words,  "  It  is  finished." 

You  may  follow  in  Olympian  ruins  the  design  of  the 
unhewn  altar,  standing  alone  amidst  the  forest  grove,  and 
the  stone  circle  which  enclosed  the  precincts  of  hallowed 
nature.  Out  of  this  came  the  squared  dwelling-place  for 
a  deity,  and  a  roof  was  made  to  span  the  pillar-trunks  of 
trees  cut  from  the  forest ;  an  inner  wall  was  built  of  sun- 
dried  clay,  so  that  the  solemnity  of  gloom  was  added  to 
the  awe  of  superstition.  As  the  tree  trunks  decayed,  they 
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were  replaced  by  more  enduring  pillars  of  stone,  and  after 
a  time  the  roof  of  the  cella  became  so  constructed. 

In  the  temple  area  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  we  see 
the  refinement  of  art  in  this  simplest  constructive  form 
carried  to  its  zenith.  Modern  cognoscenti  allow  that  it 
cannot  be  carried  farther  than  has  been  done  in  the 
Parthenon  now  before  us,  which  was  finished  before  Christ 
was  born,  and  was  wrecked  between  the  contending  forces 
of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  In  the  eastern 
battlement  there  is  a  recess  filled  with  cannon  balls,  a 
burst  cannon  with  the  ball  still  remaining  in  the  breech, 
and  the  fragments  of  many  exploded  bombshells,  relics  of 
the  bombardment,  which  by  exploding  the  powder  maga- 
zine situated  in  the  Parthenon,  rent  the  edifice  in  twain 
and  destroyed  that  which  completed  and  ended  the  artistic 
evolution  of  a  past  religious  sentiment.  Bits  of  its  ruins 
have  helped  to  fill  our  museums.  Its  sculptures  have 
taught  the  truth  in  art,  as  its  form  has  taught  us  the  truth 
in  architecture — and  one  wonders  how  this  came  to  pass. 
As  in  Egypt,  with  its  giant  temples,  statues,  and  pyramids, 
cheap  labour  in  the  form  of  slavery  supplied  the  means,  so 
in  Athens,  with  only  20,000  free  men  to  200,000  slaves, 
there  was  a  leisured,  philosophic,  and  artistic  creative 
development  from  the  same  cause.  Out  of  these  came  the 
power,  conception,  and  execution. 

Now,  there  arises  the  curious  fact  that  works  of  similar 
conception  and  of  a  more  important  character  are  being 
created  in  our  midst  by  present-day  workers,  the  modern 
slaves  of  capital;  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  as 
our  generation  of  men,  freely  working  for  capital  and  its 
wages,  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  Athenian  slaves,  so  it  will 
come  to  pass  that,  in  the  future,  if  capital  ever  becomes 
worthless,  the  endeavours  for  the  common  good  will  lead 
to  the  production  of  greater  works  than  time  has  hitherto 
seen. 
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Since  my  previous  visit  of  ten  years  ago  the  area  of  the 
Acropolis  has  been  cleared  of  the  smaller  stone  debris,  and 
one  sees  now  piled  up  as  rubbish  carved  marble  slabs  of 
exquisite  design,  which  would  be  most  acceptable  studies 
for  our  art  schools. 

The  clearing  has  revealed  the  foundations  of  other 
temples  and  former  palaces,  and  from  these  there  has  been 
learned  much  of  its  conformity  and  appearance  before  the 
destruction  and  burning  during  the  Persian  occupation  by 
Xerxes  480  B.C.  The  narrow  northern  steps  in  the  preci- 
pitous cliff,  which  led  to  the  Temple  of  Cecrops'  daughter, 
Aglauros,*  left  unguarded  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
siege,  up  which  the  Persians  climbed,  have  been  once  more 
exposed  to  view.  The  secret  stairway  to  the  well  opposite 
to  the  Areopagus  has  been  opened  out.  The  wall  on  the 
northern  side,  built  partly  of  massive  marble  pillars,  from 
a  temple  which  existed  before  the  Parthenon  was  built, 
has  been  bared  on  its  inner  side,  and  here  have  been  found 
inscribed  stones,  broken  statues,  and  decorated  marbles  of 
that  Archaic  period  which  stretches  back  from  the  age  of 
Pericles  to  perhaps  the  Bronze  period  in  history.  These 
works,  of  surpassing  interest  to  cultured  minds,  serve  not 
only  to  confirm  historical  facts,  but  to  show  the  unfolding 
of  human  conceptions  in  artistic  creation,  the  slow  growth 
from  childhood's  simple  interpretations  of  it  to  the  fulness 
and  richness  of  manhood's  vigorous  thought. 

When  the  Persians  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece,  and 
the  defiled  altars  were  recovered  by  the  people,  there 
arose  a  spirit  of  restoration  grander  and  more  refined  in 
thought  than  any  which  had  existed  aforetime.  The 
calcined  marble  statue  of  Athene  was  thrown  amidst  the 
rubbish  to  level  up  the  Temple  area,  and  a  bronze  one  by 
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Phidias  arose  in  its  place.  Treasure  houses  and  temples, 
monuments  and  palaces,  were  tossed  into  the  hollow  places 
of  the  uneven  rock,  and  above  them  arose  the  magnificent 
Parthenon  and  the  beautiful  Erectheum. 

One  would  like  to  have  the  barbarous,  perhaps  modern, 
outer  walls  removed,  so  that  the  sacred  buildings  could  be 
seen  from  the  city,  piling  up  in  majestic  beauty,  part  of 
them  as  white  and  pure  as  the  sun  can  bleach  them,  others 
toned  in  their  shadows  to  a  rich  golden  hue. 

Their  effect  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  Athenians  must 
have  been  very  great.  As  in  Britain  the  mood  of  her 
people  has  been  swayed  by  her  songs,  so  in  Athens  one 
may  well  believe  that  patriotism  was  evoked  by  art.  Scott 
apostrophises  Caledonia  as : — 

Land  of  my  sires,  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ? 

In  Athens  the  pillared  fane  in  exalted  form  crowned  the 
time-worn  rock  whose  shadow  was  the  measure  of  its  day, 
when  law  and  order,  religion  and  philosophy  were 
dominant.  In  her  midst  stood  the  colossus  of  Athena  in 
panoply  of  war.  Her  spear  was  its  signal  for  battle,  and 
its  gilded  point  the  mariner's  loadstone  on  his  homeward 
way.  These,  with  its  classic  streams,  radiant  plains,  and 
purple  mountains,  were  the  genius  of  its  people.  In  the 
Parthenon  was  the  master  piece  of  Phidias,  the  image  of 
Athens  as  a  Nike  or  Victory  in  ivory  and  gold.  Statues 
by  him  and  Praxiteles  filled  the  spaces  in  the  narrow  ways 
between  the  temples,  besides  those  of  a  more  archaic  time. 
Health  was  honoured  in  that  of  Hygeia,  the  daughter  of 
Esculapius.  Strength  in  that  of  Hercules  strangling  the 
snakes.  Chivalry  in  that  of  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur. 
Generation  in  the  Brauronian  Artemis.  History  in  the 
Horse  of  Troy.  Science  in  Apollo,  the  averter  of  plagues, 
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and  Wisdom  in  Athene  springing  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus. 
In  the  portico  of  the  Erectheon,  where  the  graceful  Carya- 
tides of  Greek  maidens  seem  as  if  they  were  about  to 
walk  away  with  the  ponderous  roof,  was  the  altar  to  high 
Zeus,  and  there  was  Athene  showing  the  olive  tree; 
Poseidon,  the  God  of  the  sea ;  and  Zeus,  the  Guardian  of 
the  city. 

It  would  seem  that  as  the  Greek  Zeus  dwelt  above  the 
snows,  and  amidst  the  clouds  of  high  Olympus,  the 
Athenian  mind  delighted  to  reproduce  in  effigies  of  marble, 
on  its  own  little  mountain,  the  loves  of  its  gods,  the  myths 
of  its  religion,  the  legends  of  its  giants,  the  chronicles  of 
its  wars,  the  honour  of  its  good  men  and  the  glory  of  its 
brave  ones,  and  to  set  them  aloft  in  crystallised  material 
as  pure  as  that  which  exists  on  the  resting  place  of  the 
great  God  himself. 

Our  advent  into  Greece  had  been  heralded  by  cold 
northerly  winds  and  weeping  skies,  but  after  two  days  the 
warm  breath  of  Eolus  came  with  the  soft  south  wind,  and 
it  was  a  delight,  day  after  day,  when  the  Stadium,  the 
Museum,  the  Illysus,  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
on  the  plain,  the  Thesean  one  below  the  Areopagus,  and 
the  Barathron  or  place  of  execution  had  been  visited,  to 
wander  about  the  Acropolis,  to  repeople  it  with  its  priests 
and  virgin  servitors,  to  trace  the  long  procession  of  the 
victor  at  the  games  entering  with  such  pomp  as  may  be 
traced  in  the  frieze  known  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  which 
were  taken  from  here  ;  to  look  down  from  the  threshold  of 
the  little  Nike  Apteros  upon  the  Pnyx,  whose  cyclopean 
walls  indicate  the  Homeric  time  long  antecedent  to  its 
day  ;  to  look  upon  the  rock-cut  tombs,  or  dwellings  beside 
it,  which  are  of  a  like  age  or  possibly  older,  one  of  which, 
known  as  the  Prison  of  Socrates,  recalls  the  philosopher 
whose  mind  at  its  point  of  extinction  could  argue  away 
the  grief  of  his  friends. 
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From  this  temple  also  one  sees  the  Areopagus,  made 
sacredly  memorable  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  long  curved  line 
of  steps  ascending  from  the  Theseum,  recently  excavated, 
up  which  one  may  reasonably  assume  he  passed,  and  their 
continuation  up  the  rock  itself  to  the  great  High  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  great  days  of  Pericles 
and  of  Athenian  supremacy. 

From  the  pedestal  of  this  same  shrine  of  the  wingless 
Victory,  not  a  winged  messenger  of  the  Gods  as  other  Nikes 
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are,  but  Apteros  (wingless),  and  therefore  that  of  the  great 
Goddess  herself;  Minerva  Athenae  once  spread  her  mantle 
over  an  English  poet,  and  oft  here  have  been  repeated  his. 
lines,  which  begin : — 

Slow  sinks  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 

Not  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light : 

O'er  the  hushed  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

On  old  Egina's  rock,  on  Idra's  isle 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  : 
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O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine, 
Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Salamis  ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  tints  along  their  summits  driven 
Mark  his  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Till  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  the  Delphian  hills  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

Again  he  says  : — 

Not  yet,  not  yet,  Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still. 

Then  the  poet  takes  us  in  imagination  up  a  mountain  to 
the  east  and  resumes: — 

But  lo  !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain 
The  Queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign. 
No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  face  nor  girds  her  glowing  form  ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 

Impressions  of  Athens  are  not  like  those  of  other  places, 
simple  observances  of  the  varying  moods  of  Nature  with 
what  one  may  call  the  local  option  of  individualism.  The 
present  is  so  interwoven  with  the  past,  and  the  lustre  of 
the  old  web  is  so  much  finer  than  has  been  imparted  to  it 
by  the  new  warp  now  being  woven  into  its  fabric,  and  so 
many  books  have  been  written  upon  the  new  and  the  old 
of  this  classic  land,  that  it  seems  almost  necessary  to 
apologise  for  giving  Byron's  description  of  the  view  from 
this  little  temple,  though  it  be  in  words  as  chaste  and 
charming  as  its  appearance  and  situation  are  eloquent  and 
commanding. 

The  journey  to  Mycenae  by  rail  is  a  very  interesting  and 
beautiful  one  in  spring.  We  crossed  the  Attic  plain  about 
7  a.m.  when  the  sun  was  low  on  the  horizon.  It  glinted 
through  broad  bands  of  scarlet  poppies  amid  the  vines  and 
olives  which  surround  the  small  castellated  houses  em- 
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bowered  in  fruit  and  cypress  trees.  We  passed  broad 
sheets  of  green  cornland  which  stretch  up  to  the  slopes 
of  Pentelicus  and  the  Parnes  Mountains  to  the  north. 

We  crossed  the  corries  of  scrub,  where  the  goatherd 
keeps  his  flock  ;  and  from  their  tops  we  saw  on  the  beauti- 
ful Bay  of  Eleusis  a  vista  of  golden  islands  seated  on 
waters  of  azure  blue.  We  passed  by  the  village  where  its 
temple  can  as  little  be  traced  as  its  celebrated  mysteries 
can  be  understood;  and  by  Megara,  where  the  village 
youths  and  maidens  were  assembling  for  the  vernal  dance 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  youth  and  mirth,  love  and  gladness, 
springtime  and  flowers,  in  the  festival  now  held  at  Easter. 

We  skirt  the  northern  shore  within  sight  of  the  islands 
of  the  Egina  in  the  Bay  of  oft-sung  Salamis,  and  pass 
under  the  Skironian  clifis,  from  which  the  celebrated 
robber  was  hurled  by  Theseus  to  meet  the  fate  he  was 
accustomed  to  inflict  upon  others.  Across  the  bay  to  the 
south-eastj  we  see  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth.  Here  again 
Byron  in  his  prelude  to  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth  depicts  the 
scene  so  truthfully,  so  exactly  to  the  place,  that  I  make  no 
.apology  for  giving  the  opening  lines : — 

Many  a  vanished  year  and  age, 

And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage, 

Have  swept  o'er  Corinth  ;  yet  she  stands 

A  fortress  formed  to  Freedom's  hands. 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock 

Have  left  untouched  her  hoary  rock, 

The  keystone  of  a  land  which  still, 

Though  fallen,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill, 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 

That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 

Since  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled, 

Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled, 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 
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That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below  ; 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain 

Who  perished  there  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like  through  those  clear  skies, 

Than  yon  tower-capped  Acropolis. 

Our  train  climbs  the  Isthmus  and  crosses  the  Corinthian 
Canal,  which  will  shortly  connect — 

"  The  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side." 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  cutting  from  the  viaduct 
as  we  pass  over,  and  soon  we  are  run  down  the  slopes  into 
the  station  of  New  Corinth.  We  tarry  not,  but  proceed 
up  the  bleak  and  wind-driven  hills  to  the  east  of  the 
Aero-Corinth,  and  take  a  snap  at  it  with  the  camera 
during  a  momentary  stoppage  of  the  train,  for  a  farmer  to 
alight,  on  the  hillside.  We  cross  the  Medean  Plain, 
bounded  by  barren,  rugged  hills,  and  descend  to  Phictia, 
the  station  for  Mycenae,  where  we  find  a  pair-horse 
carriage,  which  has  been  previously  ordered,  thirteen 
miles  away  across  the  Argive  Plain  from  Nauplia.  On 
approaching  Mycense,  with  its  bleak,  rounded  hills,  one 
feels  at  the  threshold  of  the  earliest  historical  legend, 
and  the  fountain  of  poetry  and  romance.  Here  dwelt 
Agamemnon,  the  king  of  men,  and  brother  of  that 
Menelaus,  whose  wife,  Helen,  made  that  fortunate  elope- 
ment which  has  been  the  occasion  of  our  receiving  such 
a  masterpiece  of  descriptive  art  as  is  contained  in  the 
"  Iliad."  The  "  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssey  "  have  furnished 
subjects  for  the  poet  and  painter  from  that  time  to  this. 
It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  describe  these  books  as  the 
Bible  of  chivalry  and  romantic  adventure.  The  subjects 
in  them  have  been  worked  upon  by  poets  and  dramatists, 
from  ^Eschylus  to  Tennyson.  The  Knights  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table  probably  owe  their  genesis  to  the 
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Siege  of  Troy,  and  many  a  note  of  sweetest  music  by 
Milton  and  others  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  blind  man 
Homer,  who  sang  these  songs  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  results  of  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  here 
have  proved  the  existence  of  a  high  state  of  artistic 
development  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  years  before 
the  age  of  Pericles,  of  a  time  probably  as  far  back  as  that 
of  Moses  in  Biblical  history;  a  time  before  the  great 
Dorian  or  Carian  invasion  of  ironworkers,  who  annihilated 
the  bronze  users  in  Achaia  and  Argolis.  Bronze  swords, 
encrusted  with  rust,  have  been  found,  which,  after  the 
-careful  dissolving  away  of  the  green  coppery  oxide,  have 
revealed  inlays  of  gold  and  silver,  representing  spirited 
hunting  scenes  of  lions  and  other  animals.  This  artistic 
metal  work  is  not  exceeded  in  truth,  force,  or  originality 
by  any  modern  English  or  French  work  of  a  similar 
-character.  One  has  to  go  to  India,  China,  or  Japan  to 
find  its  equality,  and  there,  at  the  present  time,  the  iron 
invasion  of  Western  utilitarianism  is  rapidly  destroying 
the  greatness  of  former  artistic  excellence. 

It  seems  to  have  been  fated  that  science  should  oppress 
art,  as  iron  has  overcome  bronze,  but  it  cannot  be  that  its 
triumph  will  endure.  Science  after  all  is  but  the  hand- 
maid of  art,  and  although  for  a  time  it  may  become  its 
mistress,  the  pliancy  or  elasticity  of  art,  bending  for  a 
time  to  the  dominant  power,  must  always  in  the  end 
re-assert  its  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  rigid  rule,  to 
captivate  the  souls  of  men  with  its  grace  and  freedom,  its 
beauty  and  truth. 

Homer  is  great  because  he  is  the  living  dust  of  a  dead 
past  which  time  has  crumbled  into  a  reminiscence,  an 
interpretation,  and  an  evidence  of  a  grand,  noble,  and 
chivalrous  people.  The  great  drama  of  his  "Iliad "was 
opened  here,  where  dwelt  the  patriarch  and  king  of  the 
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tribes  of  the  Peloponnesus.  We  can  see  from  this  eyrie  in 
the  rocks  the  Port  of  Argos,  whence  his  ships  sailed  for 
Troy.  We  shudder  at  the  fate  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia, 
who  was  sacrificed  by  the  priests  to  appease  the  storm 
fiends  who  delayed  his  voyage.  Here  took  place  the  revels 
of  the  adulteress  Clytemnestra  with  (Egisthus ;  the  Bard 
banished  to  the  barren  isle  to  pine  and  die  ;  the  return  of 
Agamemnon — the  feast  and  his  murder — and  the  vengeance 
of  Orestes. 

We  had  a  frugal  luncheon  in  the  upper  chamber  of  a  Greek 
farm  house  at  Charvati,  the  basement  of  which  is  partially 
used  for  storing  rusty  bronze  implements,  leaden  vessels,  and 
rude  carved  stone  work,  which  lie  heaped  together  in  chaotic 
confusion,  as  being  too  interesting  to  destroy,  and  not  good 
enough  to  carry  away  for  proper  classification  in  a  museum, 
we  are  led  by  the  guide  up  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
east  side  of  which  is  what  is  called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus, 
or  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  and  a  short  distance  farther 
on  is  that  called  the  Tomb  of  Clytemnestra.  These  bee- 
hived  shaped  chambers,  excavated  in  the  conglomerate 
rock,  known  geologically  as  musselcrag,  the  detritus  of 
worn-out  mountains,  have  long  been  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  are  the  very  alphabet  of  architecture,  for  they 
were  built  before  the  knowledge  of  an  arch  with  radiating 
joints  and  a  central  keystone  was  acquired.  The  roof  con- 
sists of  horizontal  layers  of  stone  cut  so  as  to  curve  inwardly 
up  to  the  dome  ;  there  are  two  lintels  over  the  entrance 
door,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  30  feet  long,  10  feet  wide, 
and  3  feet  thick.  Over  these  a  triangular  aperture  is  left, 
which  is  supposed  formerly  to  have  been  adorned  with 
sculpture,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Gate  of  Lions  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Acropolis. 

The  grand  old  Acropolis  of  Mycenae  has  been  greatly 
spoiled  by  the  German  excavators,  not  only  of  its  treasures, 
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but  by  its  ancient  walls  and  external  fortifications  being- 
buried  under  the  debris  taken  from  the  interior.  What- 
ever right  Schliemann  may  have  had  to  burrow  inside  the 
place  in  his  archaeological  pursuits,  he  had  no  right  to 
permanently  disfigure  this  old  Acropolis  of  Agamemnon, 
by  making  over  its  walls  a  tip,  which  has  given  it  the 
appearance  of  a  modern  railway  embankment. 

Schliemann  has  polluted  Mycense.    It  seemed  to  me  when 
there  that  sacrilegious  hands  had  violated  the  graves  of  the 
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immortals,  and  effaced  their  handiwork.  The  excavator 
has  unnaturally  robbed  the  dead  and  disgracefully  left  the 
evidences  of  his  misdeeds  in  yawning  pits  and  heaps  of 
rubbish.  Who  that  has  seen  a  barrow  on  our  northern 
hills,  which,  after  being  violated,  is  left  a  rugged  uncouth 
heap,  but  has  felt  a  disposition  to  curse  the  unfeeling  hand 
that  has  marred  its  repose.  It  is  even  worse  at  Mycenae. 
We  and  our  successors  are  robbed  of  the  view  of  it ;  we 
can  form  no  idea  now  of  what  it  was  in  Agamemnon's  time, 
for  its  walls  are  a  dust  heap !  the  glamour  of  its  antiquity 
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and  solitude — the  halo  of  its  legendary  past  and  lost  civi- 
lization— can  no  longer  be  evoked. 

The  ruin  wrought  by  Time  possesses  a  holy  or  sacred 
character  which  one  can  respect  and  even  venerate,  but  a 
ruin  newly  formed  by  man  amidst  the  venerability  which 
time  has  begotten  causes  execration.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment, in  granting  permission  to  excavate  amidst  these 
sites  of  past  glories,  should  strongly  insist  upon  the 
evidences  of  rapacity  being  removed — in  other  words,  the 
,pits  should  be  refilled,  the  grass  resown,  and  appearances 
left  unchanged.  Rumour  runs  that  the  Germans  contem- 
plate an  attack  with  pick  and  spade  on  the  site  of  Ancient 
Delphia.  Let  us  protest  against  this  unless  there  be  pro- 
vided some  safeguard  such  as  is  here  indicated. 

One  cannot  imagine  from  Mycenae  now  what  the 
thousands  saw  who  marched  across  the  Argive  Plain  to  sail 
for  the  Siege  of  Troy.  True  it  is  that  the  mountains  are 
still  there  and  the  Gate  of  Lions,  the  oldest  bit  of  sculpture, 
it  is  said,  in  Europe,  remains  to  remind  us  of  those  days. 
From  the  palace  area  we  can  see,  across  the  wide  plain, 
the  Acropolis  of  Argos  beside  the  gulf  of  its  name,  and 
under  the  Palamidi  of  Nauplia  the  little  hill  of  Tiryns, 
in  whose  cyclopean  halls  has  been  traced  by  Homer's 
words  the  house-life  of  his  heroes,  where  the  women 
worked  at  the  loom,  the  poets  sang  their  lays,  and  men 
fought  each  other  in  envy  and  revenge.  He  will  be  a 
greater  man  than  Schliemann  who  will  remove  the 
blemish  from  the  outer  wall  of  Mycenae. 

At  Charvati  the  village  maidens  were  dancing  on  the 
green  sward  hand  in  hand  and  singing  together,  led  by  an 
old  man  dressed  in  the  national  costume,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  columbine  petticoats  and  coloured  worsted 
tufts  on  his  slippered  toes.  They  formed  in  crescent  shape, 
whilst  he  executed  with  great  gravity  the  leading  steps  of 
10 
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the  dance ;  then  a  couple  of  shy  youths  joined  in  with  a 
handkerchief  held  by  the  leading  lady,  and  they  emulated 
with  more  freedom  the  somewhat  rigid  gait  of  the  septua- 
genarian. The  simple  elementary  national  dance  would 
have  been  extraordinarily  charming  in  the  classic  costumes 
of  ancient  Greece,  with  flowing  drapery,  light  and 
commodious  for  the  character.  In  place  of  it  there  was 
only  the  common  peasant  woman's  dress,  which  is  now  of 
the  pattern  of  that  of  a  Lancashire  operative  when  at 
work. 

It  is  a  long  drive  by  an  illmade  or  unmade  road  to 
Argos,  Tiryns,  and  Nauplia,  from  which  latter  place  we 
return  by  rail  to  Corinth  next  day. 

Argos,  beneath  its  Acropolis  or  Larisa,  is  a  modern 
town,  or,  rather,  village,  without  walls,  and  with  houses  of 
low  degree  amidst  gardens.  Being  in  festival,  the 
museum,  which  occupies  a  part  of  the  municipal  building, 
was  closed.  We  visited  the  ancient  theatre,  and  found 
that  a  portion  of  the  proscenium,  about  ten  feet  below 
the  gravel,  had  been  excavated  to  show  its  dimensions, 
and  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  sides  divested  of  its 
marble  seats,  formerly  accommodating  twenty  thousand 
people,  clearly  exhibited  its  proportions. 

The  Rock  of  Tiryns  with  its  ancient  palace  and  cyclo- 
pean  walls,  its  galleries  and  giant  gateways,  its  beautiful 
outlook  up  across  the  plain  to  Epidauros  and  its  temple  of 
Esculapius  the  healer,  to  Mycenae  and  the  Lords  of 
Chivalry  and  Romance,  and  around  it  on  the  well  culti- 
vated plains  and  lovely  harbour  with  pellucid  waves 
bathing  the  feet  of  high  mountains,  is  a  dream  of  history. 
It  is  like  one  of  the  myths  surviving  in  some  rude  cere- 
monial, of  which  one  attempts  to  conjecture  the  origin,  and 
in  doing  so  gropes  through  the  darkest  and  least  com- 
prehensible stories  and  legends  in  order  to  find  a  moral  or 
a  truth. 
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An  hour  is  nothing  of  time  to  spend  here,  a  week  could 
profitably  be  enjoyed  on  and  about  this  Argive  plain,  with 
Nauplia,  the  ancient  Napoli  of  the  Romans,  and  former 
seat  of  the  modern  Greek  government,  as  a  base  for  explora- 
tion. Nauplia  itself  is  soon  seen,  and  one  needs  much 
knowledge  of  Mediaeval  history  to  trace  the  footprints  in 
its  buildings,  from  Venetian  fortification  on  the  lofty 
Palamidi  to  the  Turkish  dwelling,  in  windowless  decrepi- 
tude, of  its  narrow  streets.  Its  hotel  was  clean,  not 
uncomfortable,  but  that  one  had  to  dine  at  a  restaurant 
across  the  square.  At  Corinth,  however,  reader,  if  of  the 
gentler  sex,  pass  through  and  away  without  stop,  unless 
beds  are  first  secured  for  you  at  the  house  of  the  station 
restaurant.  In  care  of  his  good  wife  you  are  safe ;  but  at 
the  other  places,  dignified  with  grand  French  names,  there 
are  inconveniences  which,  if  mentioned,  would  deter  the 
boldest  from  an  attempt  to  spend  a  night  thereat. 

The  temple  of  old  Corinth  with  its  solitary  Doric  columns 
standing  amidst  the  waving  corn,  seems  like  an  engraved 
scarabaaus  walking  forth  out  of  the  distant  past  to  amaze 
the  modern  enquirer  who  looks  for  a  city.  He  finds  only 
a  temple  ruin,  a  relic  of  a  past  faith.  He  looks  round  for 
the  church  which  Paul  planted,  Apollos  watered,  and  of 
which  God  gave  the  increase,*  and  it  is  not  apparent. 
Instead  of  it,  the  Pagan  edifice  in  hoary  grandeur,  like 
Father  Christmas  amongst  children,  rears  his  head  in 
mute  defiance,  as  it  were,  of  St.  Paul,  of  Apollos,  and  of 
Cephas.  Paul,  however,  says  to  the  Corinthians :  "  Know 
ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  which  temple  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are."  With  these  words  he  uprooted  the 
chimera  of  superstition,  and  metaphorically  cast  down  this 
old  ruin  which  yet  carries  seven  columns  of  the  original 

*  1  Corinthians,  c.  3,  v.  16. 
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forty.  We  should  perhaps  be  happy  if  we  could  know 
that  we  have  only  seven-fortieths  of  original  sin  to  conquer 
before  the  millenium,  or  before  we  die.  Diogenes,  who 
thought  more  of  the  sunshine  than  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  who  lived  and  died  here  some  400  years  before 
St.  Paul  came,  seems  to  have  had  a  philosophy  which 
excluded  all  study  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature, 
which  may  be  summarised  in  the  axiom  of  Solomon, 
11  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

Aero-Corinth  is  ascended  on  horseback  from  Old  Corinth 
in  forty-five  minutes.  The  wonder  is,  how  any  people 
could  build  such  an  enormous  fortification,  with  walls  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  circuit,  to  cover  the  top  of  a  whole 
irregular- shaped  mountain,  except  that  one  sees  at  a 
glance  it  governs  the  Isthmus,  the  only  land  route  into  or 
from  the  Peloponnesus.  Broad-leaved  thistles  and  rich 
herbage  give  sustenance  within  its  walls  to  a  herd  of 
bullocks,  whose  custodians  dwell  in  the  ancient  guard 
rooms.  We  have  to  climb  on  foot  up  through  the  entrance 
gates,  and  find  the  interior  little  better  than  a  grass-grown 
quarry ;  some  cisterns  and  cellars  remain  with  steps 
leading  into  them.  From  the  top  a  magnificent  view, 
looking  westward,  is  obtained  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with 
snow-clad  Parnassus  beyond  it  to  the  north,  and  Mount 
Killene  to  the  south.  To  the  west  the  ^Egean  Gulf  is 
dotted  with  islands,  and  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  is  just 
visible  over  the  distant  isle  of  sea-born  Salamis. 

Leaving  Corinth,  by  rail,  we  pass  through  currant 
vineyards  for  about  200  miles  along  the  coast,  through 
Patras  to  Pyrgos,  whence  we  proceed  to  its  terminus  at 
Olympia  in  Elis. 

The  Altis,  or  Temple  area  of  Olympia,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Kladeos  and  Alpheus,  and  it  is  to 
the  earthquake  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  overflow  of 
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these  rivers,  which  imposed  a  layer  of-  sand  and  gravel  of 
from  15  to  20  feet  thick,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
the  few  remains  which  still  exist  of  old  Olympia. 

We  did  not  travel  through  Arcadia  into  Elis,  and,  there- 
fore, we  could  form  no  idea  of  true  Arcadian  scenery  ;  but 
the  site  of  Olympia,  amidst  the  green  hills,  and  by  the 
sweet  waters  of  its  rippling  brooks,  with  shepherds  on  the 
hillsides,  the  tinkling  mule  bells,  the  oxen  at  the  plough, 
and  the  singing  peasants  on  the  unkempt  winding  paths 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  afforded  us  a  pleasant  feeling,  that 
if  we  were  not  in  Arcadia  at  least  we  were  in  Elysia.  The 
absence  of  wheeled  vehicles,  as  there  are  no  roads  for 
them,  added  to  this  feeling.  The  few  days  we  spent  there 
in  the  first  burst  of  spring,  after  a  wet  and  stormy  March, 
made  our  sojourn  most  enjoyable. 

Olympia  is  celebrated  for  those  games  to  which  it  gave 
its  name.  These  athletic  sports  divided  time  for  old 
Greece.  The  intervening  four  years  were  known  in  history 
as  the  Olympiad  of  that  man  who  was  proved  to  be  the 
best.  The  general  truce  which  was  declared  throughout 
Greece — the  sanctity  of  the  occasion — the  holocausts  to 
Zeus,  the  congregation  of  Greeks  from  the  colonies  of 
Sicily  and  Italy,  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  Black  Sea,  from 
Cyrene  and  Alexandria,  made  the  occasion  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  time,  and  did  much  to  maintain  the  Greek 
unity  of  character.  The  existence  of  these  games  for  more 
than  one  thousand  years,  until  the  slow  growth  of  profes- 
sionalism sapped  the  native  zeal,  proves  the  stimulating 
power  they  exercised  upon  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Olympia 
was  never  at  any  time  a  town  or  city  like  Athens  or  Argos, 
where  the  sacred  places  were  built  upon  the  high  moun- 
tains. It  was  more  a  sort  of  abbey  or  monastery  in  a  grove 
or  secluded  vale  as  opposed  to  the  cathedral  edifice  of  a 
large  town,  but  of  all  the  places  in  Greece  it  was  the  most 
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riphly  adorned  and  endowed.  Before  the  Germans,  the 
French,  and  the  English  began  to  fill  their  museums  from 
its  treasures,  the  Turks  built  their  lime-kilns  there,  and 
some  most  precious  marbles  were  consumed  to  provide  a 
simple  convenient  building  material.  In  Pausanias'  time 
the  Romans  had  occupied  it,  and  one  may  say  tainted  the 
purity  of  the  Greek  architectural  design  by  fanciful  addi- 
tions, and  the  Popes  afterwards  dethroned  many  a  god  and 
goddess  to  enrich  their  own  "  eternal  city." 

The  accommodation  for  visitors  in  Olympia  is  capable  of 
great  improvement.  A  new  hotel  is  in  course  of  erection 
on  a  commanding  and  picturesque  site,  but  upon  what 
seemed  to  be  a  loose  alluvium  foundation,  which  is  not  very 
reassuring  in  consideration  of  the  recent  earthquake  in 
Zante  and  the  present  appearance  of  the  temple  area  in 
Olympia.  To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  great  temple  of  Zeus 
in  the  Altis,  let  us  suppose  an  oblong  parallelogram,  210ft. 
by  90ft.,  raised  up  to  and  approached  by  a  number  of  steps, 
on  which  it  was  erected,  the  pillars  being  formed  of  round 
discs,  like  the  draughts  used  in  the  game  of  that  name, 
piled  one  on  the  other.  Let  us  suppose  this  temple  base 
or  stylobate  to  be  only  of  the  size  of  a  draughtboard, 
and  that  it  is  situated  on  a  large  dining-table,  which  shall 
represent  the  temple  area.  The  effect  of  an  earthquake  is 
as  if  a  wanton  child  had  shaken  the  table ;  the  temple  of 
draughts  has  fallen  down,  the  cylinders  are  rolled  away ; 
the  pediment,  the  sculptures,  the  statues,  in  confused 
heaps,  lie  around,  and  everything  on  the  table,  comprised 
in  the  Altis,  suffers  the  same  fate.  The  Phillipeion,  the 
original  of  those  graceful  circular  edifices  which  are 
known  as  Greek  temples,  and  which  are  commonly  placed 
in  pleasure-gardens,  or  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  as  in  Edin- 
burgh>  was  thrown  down,  and  fragments  of  the  beautiful 
chiselled  marble  lie  as  when  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father 
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of  Alexander  the  Great,  employed  his  masons  to  erect  it 
in  memory  of  his  victories,  and  the  son  continued  its  deco- 
ration as  a  monument  to  his  father.  The  Heraeon,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  temple  in  Greece,  and  dating  from  pre- 
historic times ;  the  Metroom,  a  temple  to  the  mothers  of 
the  gods,  the  treasure  chambers  of  Syracuse,  Epidauros, 
Byzanteum,  Sybaris,  Gyrene,  Selinus,  Metapontus,  and 
Megara,  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  gymnasium,  with  its  beau- 
tiful tessellated  pavement,  now  carefully  covered  with  soil 
to  preserve  it,  the  statues  of  the  Trojan  heroes,  the 
porticos  and  colonnades,  are  all  prone  to  earth,  while 
Kronos  Hill,  immediately  above,  and  emblematical  of 
Father  Time  with  his  scythe,  looks  down  at  the  awful 
result  one  sweep  of  his  weapon  has  made  on  man's  inven- 
tions and  imaginings,  man's  glory  and  grandeur,  man's 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  Time  has,  however,  been  so  far 
merciful  that  he  has  caused  the  sands  of  his  rivers  to 
bury  the  giant  efforts  of  a  great  nation,  and  in  one 
especial  case — that  of  the  famous  Hermes  of  Praxiteles — 
he  especially  prepared  a  soft  and  yielding  layer  of  wet 
clay  from  the  unburnt  bricks  of  the  inner  cella  of  the 
Heraeon.  He  rotted  away  the  roof  timbers  so  that  the 
rains  came  through  and  induced  the  bricks  to  yield  their 
plastic  condition  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  when 
the  anger  of  Jove  was  roused,  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven 
went  forth,  and  Vulcan  shook  the  earth's  crust  in  his  rage, 
to  cast  down  the  images  from  their  heights  and  the  temples 
from  their  grandeur,  this  work  of  Praxiteles — the  finest 
effort  of  man's  interpretation  of  his  own  dignity  and  beauty 
the  world  has  ever  seen — was  cast  down  along  with  all  the 
others,  but  it  was  received  face  downwards,  with  the  infant 
god  Dionysus  unhurt  in  his  tending  arms ;  and  so  care- 
fully was  it  buried  or  laid  away,  that  after  some  hundreds 
of  years  it  has  been  restored  to  us,  like  a  great  thought 
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which  had  been  lost,  but  which  Time,  the  contemner  of  all 
things,  miraculously  had  preserved  as  if  in  reverence  of  its 
human  conception. 

Old  Time,  in  his  judgment,  does  not  conserve  many  old 
things  of  human  origin,  unless  they  are  really  good.  He 
reduced  Olympia  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  has  squandered 
parts  of  the  same  statues  so  that  now  they  have  to  be 
brought  in  plaster  casts  from  the  various  museums  of 
Europe,  to  complete  thus  in  their  own  home  the  Altis 
of  Olympia. 

Before  leaving  this  area,  we  must  pass  beneath  the  hill 
of  Kronos  past  a  series  of  marble  bases,  each  differing  in 
colour  to  the  other,  of  the  Zanes  statues  to  Zeus.  These 
pedestals  are  very  interesting ;  each  one  has  a  history,  and 
it  is  some  story  of  disgrace  or  vileness,  for  they  were  erected 
out  of  the  fines  levied  on  those  breaking  the  ordinances  of 
Olympic  law  as  applied  to  the  games.  Thus,  a  man  pulling 
a  horse  so  as  not  to  win  had  to  put  up  a  brazen  statue  to 
Zeus  with  his  name  thereon,  or  if  he  eschewed  a  combat 
which  he  had  challenged,  up  went  the  statue  and  down 
came  his  name  to  posterity. 

Having  passed  the  Zanes  we  enter  an  arched  passage 
with  the  roof  partially  fallen  in,  and  this  was  the  entrance 
for  the  competitors  and  officials.  We  turn  sharp  to  the 
right,  and  here  is  an  open  space.  On  the  left  is  the  starting 
point  of  the  great  Olympian  games,  which  ceased  in  the 
fourth  century  of  Christ  and  direct  chronicles  of  which 
are  recorded  for  over  one  thousand  years  previously,  and 
of  their  origin,  which  was  long  before  that  time,  there  is 
no  certain  knowledge. 

The  marble  mark,  with  holes  in  it  for  starting  flags,  is 
still  there,  and  beyond  it  is  a  bank  of  gravel  and  sand 
about  twenty  feet  high.  This  still  covers  the  great  sporting 
area  of  the  oldest  training  school  in  the  world.  The  results 
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to  be  expected  from  its  removal,  however,  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  commensurate  with  the  cost,  therefore  it 
remains. 

Some  time  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  a 
man  named  Pausanias  undertook  to  be  the  gazetteer,  or 
Baedeker,  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece.  He  has  left  in  his 
book  such  a  description  of  what  he  saw  in  the  Altis  of 
Olympia  that  it  is  common  now  for  a  professor  of  archae- 
ology to  go  round  with  his  pupils  and  friends,  Pausanias  in 
hand,  and  lead  them  by  the  same  path  which  he  followed, 
reading  from  Pausanias,  showing  what  he  saw,  describing 
what  is  absent,  and  often  in  what  museum  it  may  be  found. 
They  verified  him  to  the  letter  as  a  faithful  chronicler  of 
his  time,  for  he  indicated  where  stood  the  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles  and  the  equally  famous  Nike  of  Paeonios.  He 
described  also  the  sculptures  on  the  east  and  west  pedi- 
ments of  the  great  Temple  of  Zeus,  whose  fragments  line 
each  side  of  the  museum  there,  and  in  whose  arrangement 
of  their  parts  the  professors  have  been  greatly  assisted  by 
his  description. 

The  museum  was  built  so  that  each  side  of  the  inner 
hall  should  correspond  exactly  with  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  temple.  At  the  end  facing  the  entrance  is 
the  beautiful  Nike  of  Paeonios,  which  but  for  its  great  muti- 
lation would  rank  with  the  Venus  di  Milo.  It  stood  before 
the  Great  Temple  of  Zeus  on  a  lofty  triangular  pedestal, 
and  had  the  appearance,  with  outstretched  wings,  of  step- 
ping down  from  the  heavens,  the  wind  causing  the  drapery 
to  cling  in  revealing  folds  to  the  graceful  modulations  of  a 
perfect  and  noble  type  of  woman. 

Our  return  journey  was  made  via  Patras  and  Corfu,  at 
which  latter  place  a  couple  of  days  of  perfect  indolence 
were  enjoyed  in  its  charming  climate  and  amidst  olive 
groves  beside  Ulysses'  island.  Continuing  our  norther 
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flight,  we  rested  for  a  few  precious  days  at  Venice,  the 
queen  of  the  sea  and  pride  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom, 
where  our  old  gondoliers  acted  as  valets  de  place,  and 
noiselessly  again  brought  us  before  well-remembered 
scenes  so  often  painted  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  so  that 
on  leaving  we  booked  direct  to  London,  and  never  stayed 
our  course  until,  in  40  hours,  we  arrived  there,  only  to  find 
how  little  of  Nature  there  was  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
what  little  there  was  far  removed  from  that  we  had  just 
left ;  great  pretension  and  little  effort ;  much  cry  and  little 
wool,  except  for  the  man  who  realised  the  home  grief  and 
sorrow  of  an  English  cottage  home,  with  the  genius  of 
science  ministering  to  affliction,*  and  so  art  and  science 
are  united  in  English  life.  Handmaids  of  each  other, 
sisters  in  love  and  duty,  may  they  for  ever  be  locked  in 
each  other's  arms. 

*  Luke  Fildes'  picture,  "The  Doctor." 


THE  ALTHORP  LIBEAEY. 

BY   W.    R.    CREDLAND. 

WHEN  it  became  known  in  Manchester,  in  the  August 
of  1892,  that  the  famous  library  of  the  Spencers  had 
been  purchased  by  Mrs.  John  Rylands  for  the  sum  of 
£250,000,  and  that  it  would  find  a  permanent  home  in  that 
city,  the  announcement  was  received  there  with  gratifica- 
tion hardly  falling  short  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  felt  that  a 
name  which  for  many  years  had  been  almost  a  household 
word  for  all  that  was  "sober  and  honest  and  of  good  report 
in  the  business  and  social  life  of  Manchester,  such  as  was 
that  of  John  Rylands,  could  hardly  have  been  honoured  and 
commemorated  in  a  more  fitting  manner,  or  a  manner  more 
in  accordance  with  its  bearer's  own  wishes,  than  it  would 
be  in  the  establishment  of  a  great  library  which  should  be 
designated  by  his  name.  Every  public  expression  of 
opinion  in  Manchester  on  the  generous  gift  which  its  citizens 
were  about  to  receive  was  earnest  and  true  in  tone,  and 
was  marked  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  such  a  unique  possession  to  such  a  community  as  that  of 
the  industrial  centre  of  the  North.  The  attitude  of  both  the 
Press  and  the  public  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  when  the 
day  shall  come  in  which  the  expectations  that  the  promised 
boon  have  raised  shall  have  fruition,  the  community  will 
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express,  in  no  grudging  terms,  the  gratitude  with  which  they 
have  received,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  will 
thenceforth  hold,  the  precious  treasures  entrusted  to  them. 
Yet  there  were  some  outside  prints,  chiefly  London  ones, 
which  chose  to  sneer  at  both  Manchester  and  its  bene- 
factor. They  questioned  the  value  to  the  "money-seeking 
crowd  "  of  Manchester  of  such  a  special  collection  of  books 
as  that  which  they  assumed  the  Althorp  Library  to  be,  and 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  see  what  possible  utility 
there  could  be  for  a  community  so  essentially  self-seeking 
and  modern,  in  the  possession  of  a  library  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  "curiosities"  rescued  from  a  dead  and 
buried  past.  That  these  and  similar  disparagements  should 
have  somewhat  influenced  the  public  mind  is  very  possible. 
Wrong  opinions  are  often  formed  through  lack  of  sufficient 
knowledge  or  the  lazy  acceptance  of  half-truths,  and  there 
may  therefore  be  some  amongst  us  who  are  prepared  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  particular  form  which  this  pro- 
posed memorial  has  taken.  It  is  with  the  desire  of  increas- 
ing the  general  knowledge  as  to  what  the  Spencer  Library 
really  contains,  and  through  that  knowledge  to  bring  about 
the  expansion  of  rightful  views  with  regard  to  its  suita- 
bility to  the  needs  of  the  public  of  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  world,  that  these  notes  have  been  put  together. 

Firstly,  and  most  distinctly  then,  the  idea  that  it  is  solely  a 
collection  of  curiosities  or  old  books,  must  be  denied  and  con- 
demned. Of  the  nine  rooms  in  which  the  books  were  housed 
at  Althorp,  only  one  was  devoted  to  the  rarities  of  the  press. 
The  rest  contained  an  assemblage  of  works  of  the  greatest 
value,  interest,  and  scarcity  it  is  true,  but  which  it  would 
be  childish  to  call  curiosities.  There  were  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Raffaelle  Library  choice  collections  of  Poetry 
and  County  History ;  in  the  Billiard  Library  a  fine  gather- 
ing of  works  on  History,  Natural  History,  and  a  continua- 
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tion  of  the  Poetical  Collection ;  in  the  Marlborough  Library, 
History  again,  and  Voyages  and  Travels  predominated ;  in 
the  Gothic  Library,  built  for  the  purpose,  were  preserved 
the  gems  of  the  whole  collection.  Other  rooms  contained 
the  Cassano  Library  of  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  and 
early  Italian  literature,  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
Theological  works  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  books 
such  as  essays,  criticisms,  fiction,  etc.,  usually  classed  under 
the  somewhat  hazy  term  of  belles-lettres.  In  short,  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Frognall  Dibdin,  the 
bibliographer,  who  knew  the  library  better  than  any  other 
man,  for  the  assertion  that  the  collection  was  one  of  general, 
rather  than  of  special,  interest.  He  says  of  it : — "  It  is  a 
general  library ;  one  which,  with  the  exception  of  merely 
technical  or  elementary  works  upon  Law,  Botany,  and 
Medicine,  admits  works  of  the  highest  character  upon  all 
branches  of  Literature  and  Science ;  and  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  other  similar  branches  will 
be  found  here,  as  well  as  those  of  Philology,  Lexicography, 
Belles-lettres  and  Divinity  in  almost  all  languages."  Leav- 
ing altogether  aside  the  bibliographical  curiosities,  such  an 
aggregation  of  literature  as  that  just  outlined,  every  one  of 
its  volumes  chosen,  as  they  have  been,  with  care  and 
knowledge,  could  not  fail,  wherever  it  might  be  placed,  to 
be  of  attraction  and  value  to  the  scholar,  the  student,  or 
that  admirable  product  of  modern  educational  anxiety — 
the  general  reader.  In  Manchester,  provided  the  books 
are  made  reasonably  free  of  access,  they  are  certain  to  be 
of  special  utility.  In  the  past  the  city  has  received  and 
deserved  the  contempt  of  those  who  live  a  cleanly  and 
enlightened  life,  for  its  unblushing  devotion  to  the  god 
"  Mammon,"  and  its  carelessness  of  comfort,  of  beauty,  of 
intellectuality  and  even  of  life  in  its  struggles  for  gain. 
But  those  evil  days,  though  they  are  not  yet  quite  passed, 
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have  long  since  been  recognised  as  evil,  and  many  strenuous 
efforts  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  retrieve  a  bad 
character,  and  not  only  to  do  that  but  to  win  a  high 
place  amid  the  general  community  as  an  example  worthy 
of  envy  and  emulation.  Her  efforts  to  place  herself  in 
the  fore  rank  of  cities  which  are  truly  cities  (real  poleion 
permeated  with  that  polish  and  urbanity  which  are  derived 
from  high  culture,  from  familiarity  with  the  arts,  and  with 
the  amenities  and  refinements  of  intellectual  life),  have 
already  attracted  to  her  many  enlightened  and  cultivated 
men,  and  if  continued,  will  increasingly  so  do  in  the  future. 
They  have  also  brought  into  being  many  institutions,  estab- 
lished on  generous  and  noble  foundations,  and  having  for 
their  objects  the  amelioration  of  the  harsh  conditions  of 
the  poor,  and  the  assistance  of  those  who  cannot  effectually 
help  themselves  to  obtain  that  training  in  manual  dexterity, 
and  in  knowledge,  taste,  and  appreciation  which  shall 
powerfully  assist  in  making  them  winners  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  Among  these  institutions  may  be  mentioned, 
without  immodesty,  her  great  educational  endowments — 
the  Owens  College,  the  Whitworth  Institute,  the  Technical 
School,  and  the  vast  School  Board  system — her  fine  Public 
Reference  Library;  her  Galleries  of  Art,  and  her  parks, 
and  charitable  foundations,  almost  endless  in  number  and 
variety. 

There  may,  therefore,  dawn  a  day  when  Manchester  shall 
be  extolled  as  highly  for  her  advanced  intellectuality  as  she 
has  been  contemned  in  the  past  for  her  greed  of  gain,  and 
towards  this  consummation  there  can  be  few  factors  more 
potently  helpful  than  large  collections  of  books.  If  a 
community,  especially  such  as  that  of  Manchester,  is  to 
advance  in  its  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  all  things 
which  make  life  sweet  and  desirable,  it  cannot  possess  too 
many  libraries.  "  Books  have  been  the  quiet,  silent  evan- 
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gelisers  of  the  world,  and  their  worth,  their  value,  tfeeir 
influence  can  only  be  felt  by  comparing  the  condition  of 
civilised  and  literate  countries  with  those  where  books  and 
writing  are  scarcely  known.  A  great  library  is  the  record 
of  man's  life  and  works,  the  chronicle  of  his  hopes  and 
fears  and  achievements,  the  history  of  his  progress,  the 
record  of  his  fallibility,  the  monument  of  his  genius.  Its 
books  are  the  ever-living  witnesses  of  what  he  has  done 
and  may  do ;  they  are  prophetic  of  the  future,  as  well  as 
narrative  of  the  past."* 

The  Althorp  Library  is  a  noble  specimen  of  a  great  library, 
and  even  its  mere  presence  in  the  city  of  Manchester  will 
give  to  the  city  such  an  exalted  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
learned  world  that  its  citizens  may  well  be  forgiven  if  they 
are  inordinately  proud  thereof.  It  will  also  help  to  connect 
the  community  with  the  past,  and  to  accentuate  that 
glamour  which  antiquity  casts  around  itself,  and  which 
has  so  strong  a  fascination  for  many  minds.  Manchester 
is  painfully  modern.  It  has  made  but  feeble  effort  to 
retain  whatever  of  antiquity  it  once  possessed ;  and  yet 
historically  it  is  very  old.  This  library,  therefore,  largely 
stocked  as  it  is  with  a  past  literature,  redolent  of  old  times 
and  old  ways  of  thought,  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  venerable 
Chetham  Library,  help  to  efface  whatever  newness  or 
rawness  may  still  attach  to  Manchester's  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  achievements.  It  will  also,  when  in  working 
order,  form  one  of  a  group  of  libraries  accessible  to  the 
public  of  such  magnificence  and  extent  as  to  be  unrivalled 
in  any  city  outside  the  Metropolis.  With  the  Althorp 
Library  of  80,000  volumes,  the  Public  Reference  Library 
of  100,000  volumes,  and  the  Lending  Libraries  affiliated 
with  it,  containing  more  than  110,000  volumes;  with  the 

*  Timmins's  "  Lord  Spencer's  Library,"  p.  5. 
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Chetham  Library  of  30,000  ;  with  the  various  libraries 
housed  in  the  Victoria  University,  and  numbering  about 
70,000  volumes,  there  will  be  at  the  command  of  every 
reader  books  to  the  number  of  nearly  400,000  ;  a  store  so 
vast  that  the  most  wealthy  potentate  could  hardly  hope  to 
rival  it.  Having  this  great  possession,  Manchester  need  not 
fear  the  reproach  that  she  is  more  thoughtful  for  the  things 
of  the  flesh  than  for  those  of  the  mind. 

More  than  one  Spencer  has  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Althorp  collection.  Several  of  the  Barons  have  been 
bookish  men,  and  have  left  their  mark  upon  it.  But  the 
real  founder  of  the  library,  and  the  man  who  gave  to  it  its 
present  importance,  was  George  John,  the  second  Earl,  who, 
within  a  period  of  thirty  years — from  1790  to  1820 — added 
to  it  the  collection  known  as  the  "  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana." 
His  first  purchase  of  importance  was  the  library  of  Count 
Rewiczki,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  London.  Its  chief 
characteristic  was  a  fine  series  of  rare  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics.  Following  on  this,  the  library  of  the 
Duke  of  Cassano  Serra  was  bought,  and  many  of  the 
earliest  and  rarest  productions  of  the  Italian  press  were 
thus  secured.  Besides  these,  constant  purchases,  often  to 
large  amounts,  were  made  from  the  great  book  sales  of  the 
period,  such  as  the  Herbert,  the  Brand,  the  Roxburghe, 
the  Alcharne,  and  the  Library  at  White  Knights  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Journeys  were  also  taken 
to  the  Continent,  both  by  the  Earl  and  his  librarian,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  collection.  One  result  of  Dibdin's  journey  was  the 
publication  of  his  beautifully  illustrated  "  Bibliographical 
Tour  in  France  and  Germany,"  which  is  now  one  of  the 
treasures  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  bibliomaniac. 

The  older  sections  of  the  library  may  be  roughly  ar- 
ranged in  three  groups,  viz. : — Bibles,  Classics,  and  works 
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illustrative  of  the  History  of  Printing.  These  collections 
are  so  extensive,  and  so  prolific  in  rare  books,  as  to  be 
unique.  Never  before  has  there  been  a  series  of  books 
brought  together  illustrating  so  completely  the  origin  and 
development  of  printing.  Fruiting  is  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  modern  times.  In  Manchester  alone  thou- 
sands of  men  are  employed  in  one  branch  or  another  of 
the  art.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  bulk  so  largely  to  the  view 
as  cotton,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  staple  and  important 
industry.  The  history  and  development  of  this  art  must  be 
matters  of  strong  interest  to  those  engaged  in  it,  or  who 
believe  themselves  able  to  make  improvements  in  its  tech- 
nique. Will  it  not  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  can  this  subject  be  studied  under  such 
favourable  circumstances  as  will  obtain  in  the  John 
Rylands'  Library  in  Manchester?  The  specimens  from 
the  presses  of  the  earliest  printers  in  our  own  country  are 
particularly  numerous  and  fine.  Caxton  is  represented  by 
57  separate  works,  of  which  31  are  perfect  and  3  unique. 
These  are  "The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon."  "The  History  of 
Blanchardin  and  Eglantine,"  and  a  broadside  of  Death- 
bed Prayers.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  "Recuyell  of  the 
Historyes  of  Troye,"  the  earliest  work  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  which  has  just  been  splendidly  repro- 
duced in  type  almost  the  exact  facsimile  of  the  original,  by 
Mr.  William  Morris,  from  his  Kelmscott  Press.  This  work 
also  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  book  printed  in 
French,  and  a  perfect  copy  of  that  issue  is  in  the  Library. 
There  are  also  copies  of  the  "Golden  Legend"  and  of 
"  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,"  with  somewhat  rude  wood- 
cuts. Of  the  work  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Caxton's 
immediate  successor,  there  is  a  copy,  in  beautiful  con- 
dition, of  the  finest  production  of  his  press.  "Bartholo- 
meus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum."  This  was  the  first 
11 
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work  printed  on  paper  of  English  manufacture,  made 
at  Hertford,  by  one  John  Tate.  A  fine  copy  of  this 
rare  book  is  in  the  library  of  Sir  Humphrey  De  Traf- 
ford,  but  unfortunately  the  first  few  pages  are  missing. 
Pynson  is  represented  by  a  copy  of  his  first  book, 
"  Dives  and  Pauper/'  1493.  The  value  now  set  upon  the 
productions  of  the  presses  of  these  early  printers  is,  of 
course,  considerable.  A  few  years  ago  a  copy  of  Caxton's 
"  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,"  in  no  finer  preservation 
than  that  in  the  Althorp  collection,  was  sold  by  auction 
for  £645.  Another  of  his  productions,  "  Dictes  and 
Sayinges  of  the  Philosophers,"  of  which  two  out  of  the 
three  known  editions  are  there  also,  realised  £650.  A 
third,  Lydgate's  "  Lyf  of  our  Lady,"  which  unfortunately, 
in  the  Althorp  copy,  lacks  the  first  two  leaves  and  the 
first  and  last  leaf  of  signature  D,  was  priced  by  Mr. 
Quaritch  in  his  1888  catalogue  at  £1,000,  his  being  a 
perfect  copy.  The  only  other  perfect  copies  known  are — 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford.  Of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  "  Golden  Legend,"  there 
is,  in  the  Althorp  Library,  a  sound  copy  of  the  1498  folio  ; 
for  a  much  later  edition  (1527)  Mr.  Quaritch  asked  £200. 
Besides  these  there  are  specimens  of  the  greatest  rarity  of 
the  work  of  the  immediate  successors  of  our  earliest 
printers,  such  as  Wm.  Faques,  Peter  Treveris,  Robert 
Copland,  John  Rastell,  Richard  Graf  ton,  John  Day,  and 
others,  in  sufficient  profusion  and  variety  to  illustrate 
completely  the  progress  of  the  printing  art  in  England. 

If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  this  art  on  the  Continent, 
here  again  it  can  be  said  that  hardly  anywhere  in  the 
world  will  it  be  possible  to  study  its  early  history  and 
development  with  such  accuracy  and  fulness  as  will  be 
attainable  in  the  John  Rylands'  Library.  There  are  no 
less  than  nine  splendid  specimens  of  those  "  block  books  " 
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which  preceded  the  books  printed  from  movable  type,  and 
formed  the  transition  state  between  the  era  of  the  manu- 
script and  that  of  the  printed  book.  Amongst  these  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  "  Biblia  Pauperum,"  the  "Ars 
Moriendi,"  and  a  perfect  impression  of  the  "Historia 
Virginis  ex  Cantico  Canticorum."  The  "Biblia  Pauperum/* 
which  may  have  been  printed  any  time  between  1430  and 
1453,  presents,  in  a  series  of  wood  blocks,  a  summary  of 
the  more  important  chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  was  intended  for  the  edification  of  the  un- 
lettered poor  man.  A  copy  in  facsimile  from  one  of  the  four 
in  the  British  Museum  is  in  the  Manchester  Reference 
Library.  Not  more  interesting  than  these  three  books,  but 
perhaps  more  practically  valuable,  is  a  coloured  copy 
of  "  Sancti  Johannis  Apocatypsis,"  the  original  wood  block 
from  which  two  of  the  impressions  were  taken  also  forming 
part  of  the  collection.  In  referring  to  these  block  books 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  also  a  unique 
impression  of  the  earliest  dated  engraving  known  to  exist. 
This  is  a  hand-coloured  copy  of  a  print  representing  St. 
Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Christ  upon  his  shoulders 
across  a  river,  and  it  is  dated  1423.  It  is  pasted  inside 
the  cover  of  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the  Convent  of  Bux- 
heim.  These  block  books  are  described  with  great  care 
and  detail,  and  facsimiles  of  many  of  the  cuts  are  given 
by  way  of  illustrations  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  in  his 
monumental  work  on  the  Spencer  Library,  the  "Biblio- 
theca  Spenoeriana." 

Whoever  it  may  have  been — Gutenberg,  or  Fust,  or 
Schafier — who  first  hit  on  what  seems  now  the  very 
obvious  idea  of  making  his  letters  separately,  and  putting 
them  together  when  wanted,  it  is  certain  that  for  some 
time  after  the  invention  of  movable  type,  block  printing 
— inadequate,  slow,  and  expensive  as  it  was — competed 
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with  it,  and  works  of  this  kind  were  produced  consider- 
ably after  1452,  the  earliest  date  to  which  metal  type 
printing  can  be  referred.  In  the  Althorp  Library  there 
are  specimens  of  these  and  of  the  earliest  known  printing 
with  metal  types  to  which  a  date  is  affixed.  These  are 
copies  of  the  Letters  of  Indulgence  granted  by  Nicholas 
V.  in  1452  to  all  those  who  by  sums  of  money  were  willing 
to  defend  Cyprus  against  the  Turks.  They  are  printed 
in  Gothic  characters  on  small  sheets  of  vellum,  and  to  one 
of  them  the  original  Papal  seal  is  appended. 

Immediately  following  these  was  the  first  important 
work  issued  from  the  printing  press,  the  "  Biblia  Latinse 
Vulgata,"  printed  by  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  at  Mentz, 
between  the  years  1450  and  1455.  It  seems  in  every 
sense  appropriate  that  the  first  product  of  an  art  which 
has  conferred  so  many  blessings  on  mankind  should  be  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Bible.  This  bible,  now  known  as  the 
Mazarin  Bible,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  library  of 
•Cardinal  Mazarin  that  a  copy  of  it  was  first  discovered,  is 
of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  Althorp  copy  is  printed  on 
paper  and  is  perfect.  A  copy  on  vellum  was  sold  at  the 
:sale  of  the  Perkins'  Library,  in  1873,  for  the  sum  of  £3,400, 
.and  one  on  paper,  in  similar  condition  to  the  Althorp  copy, 
brought  £2,690.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  fine 
work  the  inventors  of  printing  seem  to  have,  by  a  single 

•  effort,  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  their  art.     The  Gothic 
letter  is  sharp  and  clear  cut,  the  ink  is  glossy  black,  and 
the  brilliant  rubrications  have  kept  their  colour  undirnmed 
throughout  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  nearly  450  years. 
Another  specimen  of  early  printing  should  be  mentioned, 
if  only  because  it  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 

-  exciting  romances  of  bibliography.     This  is  the  Yaldarfer 
"  Boccaccio,"  one  of  the  most  splendid  products  of  the  early 
Venetian  press.     The  work  was  printed  in  1471,  and  the 
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Althorp  copy  is  the  only  perfect  one  extant.  At  the  sale 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  library,  in  1812,  the  book  was 
knocked  down  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  £2,260,  his 
chief  opponent  being  Lord  Spencer.  His  lordship  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  acquiring  it  at  a  later  period  at 
the  reduced  value  of  £750.  The  extreme  rarity  of  the 
volume  is  attributed  to  its  having  formed  part  of  an  edition 
committed  to  the  flames  by  the  Florentines  through  the 
teaching  of  Savonarola. 

Though  classical  learning  will  probably  die  out  in  this 
country  in  course  of  time  now  that  the  study  of  the  great 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  no  longer  compulsory  in 
our  schools,  it  will  be  an  object  lesson  teeming  with  mean- 
ing for  the  thoughtful  scholar  when  he  is  able  to  examine 
the  extraordinary  gathering  of  editions  of  the  various 
classics  which  will  constitute  one  of  the  grand  features  of 
the  Rylands'  Library.  These  volumes  prove  how  greatly 
the  offspring  of  some  of  the  finest  brains  the  world  has 
ever  possessed  were  held  in  estimation  by  those  forefathers 
of  ours  whom  we  sometimes  speak  of  as  living  hi  the 
"middle  "  ages,  whilst  we  imply  by  our  tone  that  the  "dark" 
would  be  more  descriptive.  The  contrast  with  our  modern 
attitude  towards  this  literature  which  these  almost  endless 
editions  of  the  classic  writers  will  compel  the  student  to 
make,  will  exhibit  us  to  but  sorry  advantage,  and  when 
he  examines  with  some  minuteness  the  typography,  the 
paper,  the  binding,  the  illustrations,  and  the  workmanship 
generally  of  the  volumes,  he  will  see  and  appreciate  the 
loving  and  beautiful  handicraft  which  has  been  bestowed 
and  expended  upon  them,  as  lavishly  as  if  they  were  the 
best  and  noblest  thing  the  hand  of  man  could  make. 

Among  the  editions  of  the  classics  in  the  Althorp  collec- 
tion are  seventy  of  Cicero,  nearly  fifty  of  which  were 
printed  before  1473.  These  mostly  represent  different 
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texts,  and  are  thus  practically  as  valuable  as  the  manu- 
scripts now  lost  for  ever.  There  are  also  eight  editions  of 
Horace  prior  to  1480,  over  six  hundred  "  Aldines,"  mostly 
classics,  and  many  printed  on  vellum ;  copies  of  Ovid  from 
all  the  early  Italian  presses  ;  the  Florence  edition  of 
Homer,  dated  1474;  and  Livy,  Pliny,  Virgil,  Dante,  and 
the  rest  in  many  a  rare  and  sumptuous  edition. 

Among  the  rarities  of  English  literature,  beside  the 
Caxtons  and  other  early  printed  books  already  mentioned, 
there  are  some  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  these  are  the  various  editions  of 
Shakspeare's  Plays — the  first  folio  of  1623,  the  second  of 
1632,  the  third  of  1664,  and  the  fourth  of  1685,  are  all  in 
the  library,  as  well  as  the  quarto  edition  of  the  "  Sonnets," 
published  in  1609.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  Milton's 
"Comus,"  1637,  his  first  work;  of  Spenser's  " Faerie 
Queen,"  1590,  and  the  last  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
1773,  with  manuscript  corrections  by  the  author. 

There  is  another  art,  a  sister  art  to  that  of  the  book- 
printer,  namely,  that  of  the  book-binder,  about  which  a 
word  remains  to  be  said.  However  good  and  artistic  the 
work  of  the  modern  binder  may  be — and  much  of  it  is  of 
high  excellence — it  can  hardly  fail  to  gain  something  in 
beauty  and  finish  through  the  study  of  the  best  productions 
of  past  masters  of  the  art.  The  binder  will  be  able  to 
study  the  early  applications  of  his  art  in  perfection  in  the 
John  Kylands'  Library.  He  will  find  there  specimens  of 
the  lovely  work  of  Derome,  Nicolas  Eve;  and  Pasdeloup ; 
of  the  men  who  bound  for  Grolier,  De  Thou,  Francis  I., 
and  Marie  di  Medicis — all  noted  bibliopegists — and  of  our 
own  no  less  excellent  Koger  Payne. 

Perhaps  sufficient  has  now  been  advanced  to  show  that  this 
library  may  be  rightly  said  to  represent  the  history  of 
modern  civilization.  The  classic  tone  and  taste,  the  revival 
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of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  progress  of  printing  and  bookbinding, 
are  all  amply  illustrated  therein.  Not  only,  therefore, 
will  the  lover  of  rare  books,  the  admirer  of  splendid  bind- 
ings, and  the  connoisseur  of  the  graphic  arts  find  in  it  the 
Mecca  of  their  pilgrimages,  but  those  who  honour  books 
for  their  contents  and  are  capable  of  deriving,  from  them 
whatever  is  best  for  themselves  and  for  the  world,  will  be 
drawn  to  it  irresistibly.  Such  a  library  will  surely  find  an 
appropriate  place  in  a  city  destined  in  the  near  future  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  North  of  England,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  its  value  will  be  increasingly  felt  and 
appreciated  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  grow  in 
culture,  in  enlightenment,  and  in  true  pride. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  OF 
ERNEST  RENAN. 

BY     WALTER     BUTTERWORTH. 
I. 

THAT  north-west  corner  of  France,  the  Armorican  Pen- 
insula, where  the  Celts,  as  is  their  wont,  maintain  the 
characteristics  of  their  singular  race,  is  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  "  Dark  Old  Brittany  "  it  has  been  called.  It 
still  savours  much  of  the  old  world,  and  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  lagging  farthest  behind  of  all  the  districts  of 
France,  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

Entering  from  Normandy  and  Maine  there  is  a  gradual 
transition  from  a  smiling,  plentiful  country  to  one  of  a  bleak 
and  sterile  nature.  It  is  only  near  the  sea  that  the  true 
Brittany  is  reached — Brittany  in  language  and  race. 

"At  every  step  the  granite  pierces  through  the  soil, 
which  is  too  scanty  to  cover  it.  The  sea,  almost  always 
sombre,  heaves  at  the  horizon  with  eternal  groanings. 
There  is  the  same  contrast  in  the  men.  To  Norman  vul- 
garity, to  a  fat,  well-fed  population,  self-satisfied,  full  of 
self-interest,  egotistical,  like  all  who  are  given  to  enjoying 
themselves — there  succeeds  a  timid  and  reserved  race; 
retiring,  heavy  in  appearance,  but  feeling  profoundly  and 
with  most  delicate  religious  instincts.  The  same  contrast 
strikes  one,  it  is  said,  passing  from  England  into  Wales — 
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from  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  with  English  language  and 
manners,  to  the  Gaelic  Highlands — and  also,  with  certain 
differences,  when  penetrating  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland, 
where  the  race  is  still  pure  from  mixture  with  the 
foreigner.  It  is  like  entering  the  subterranean  strata  of 
another  age." 

The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  seamen,  and  are 
much  from  home.  Many  of  them  are  lost  in  youth  or 
prime  in  pursuit  of  their  calling,  and  leave  mourners 
behind  them  to  add  to  the  gloom  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  people.  Dean  Church,  who  has  written  a 
very  fine  essay  on  Brittany,  tells  us  that  it  is  a  religious 
country.  "  Their  most  popular  songs  are  religious.  Even 
tragedies  begin  in  the  most  Holy  Name.  The  cross  is 
everywhere.  The  beggar  traces  it  on  his  morsel  before  he 
eats  it.  On  all  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  are 
turned  to  the  use  of  man,  its  mark  is  placed  ;  and  it  is  set 
up  in  granite  at  the  cross  road,  on  the  moor,  on  the  shifting 
sands,  where,  as  long  as  it  is  in  sight  above  the  waves,  the 
passenger  need  not  fear  the  tide,  c  puisque,'  says  his 
guide,  'la  croix  nous  voit.'  Even  the  brute  creation  is 
brought  within  the  hallowed  circle  ;  they  have  to  fast  with 
men  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  they  receive  a  blessing  of 
their  own  from  the  Church.  The  very  dogs,  when  they 
are  sick,  have  a  patron  saint." 

A  great  deal  of  superstition  is  mixed  up  with  this 
religious  feeling.  They  trace  sickness,  calamities,  idiocy, 
and  many  familiar  events  direct  to  the  "  Finger  of  God." 
"Only  recently,"  Souvestre  wrote,  "have  the  country 
people  employed  physicians,  as  such  matters  were  not  for 
men  to  deal  with."  Gloomy  legends  are  repeated  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  have  no  small  part  in 
moulding  their  characters.  Their  folk-lore  and  folk-song 
are  very  rich,  and  are  treasured  by  them.  Everything  is 
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old  about  them,  monuments,  manners,  ideas.  It  has  been 
said  that  Brittany  is  still  in  its  poetical  phase,  having 
scarcely  yet  reached  to  prose.  I  will  cite  one  of  their 
popular  legends  which  gives  some  colour  to  the  assertion. 
They  tell  that  on  All  Souls'  Day  you  may  see  the  pale 
spirits  rising  on  the  crests  of  the  waves,  and  scudding  like 
the  spray  before  the  wind  in  the  Baie  des  Trepasses.  It 
is  the  annual  gathering  of  those  who  once  lived  on  these 
shores,  the  drowned  and  buried,  seeking  each  other. 
That  night,  in  all  households,  supper  is  left  upon  the  table, 
and  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  fire  burning,  for  the  spirits 
are  wont  to  come  and  eat  and  comfort  themselves  by  the 
fire,  as  in  mortal  life.  In  the  dead  of  night,  the  people 
being  awake  in  their  beds,  hear  the  mournful  songs  of  the 
spirits  blending  with  the  sighing  wind. 

Except  in  an  artificial  sense,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  Bretons  belong  to  the  French.  The  busy  rush  of  life 
is  unheeded  by  them,  or  at  most  regarded  with  listlessness. 
Like  all  the  Celts,  they  chafe  at  the  despotism  of  fact. 
"Their  retired  life  and  mistrust  of  outsiders  explains 
much.  They  have  the  faults  and  qualities  of  a  solitary 
man.  At  once  proud  and  timid,  strong  in  sentiment  and 
feeble  in  action,  at  home  free  and  open,  outside  awkward 
and  embarrassed."  They  like  to  be  left  alone  and  to  retain 
their  old  habits,  whilst  all  about  are  changing ;  their 
conservative  instinct  is  strong.  To  this  day  they  remain 
faithful  to  their  language,  to  their  national  songs  and 
legends. 

In  such  a  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  people,  was 
born  Ernest  Joseph  Eenan,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1823. 
He  came  of  an  old  stock,  who  originally  emigrated  from 
Cardigan  about  480.  The  family  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  quiet,  respectable  people,  either  tilling  the  ground  or 
toiling  out  at  sea — all  poor  as  Job.  Ernest's  father,  like  so 
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many  of  the  old  sea-dogs  from  whom  he  sprang,  struggled 
for  a  living  from  the  sea,  and  like  them,  remained  poor. 
He  fought  under  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  and  was 
captured  by  the  English.  He  had  a  complete  inaptitude 
for  business,  and  was  born  to  fight  and  navigate.  His 
mother  strove  meanwhile  to  eke  out  a  frugal  existence  by 
keeping  a  small  grocer's  and  mixed  shop.  She  was  a 
remarkable  woman,  vivacious,  gay,  open,  inquisitive;  a 
splendid  story-teller.  Some  of  these  qualities  she  owed  to 
her  origin,  which  was  Gascon  on  the  maternal  side.  Still, 
she  was  devoted  to  Brittany.  Her  son  says  of  her: — 
"  My  mother  had  great  regard  for  the  past.  She  spoke 
Breton  admirably,  knew  all  the  sayings  of  the  sailors,  and 
a  host  of  things  which  no  one  knows  now.  She  was  all  for 
the  people,  and  her  natural  wit  gave  surprising  life  to  the 
long  stories  she  told,  and  which  scarcely  any  one  else 
recollected.  Her  sufferings  could  not  affect  her  astonishing 
gaiety.  She  joked  on  the  very  day  of  her  death." 

It  was  a  poor  home  in  which  the  child  was  born.  For- 
tune had.  not  smiled  upon  it.  The  father  and  mother  had 
long  been  married,  and  had  ceased  to  expect  children. 
They  were  beset  with  poverty.  His  mother  afterwards 
told  him,  "  When  thou  earnest  into  the  world  we  were  so 
sad  that  I  took  thee  on  my  knees  and  wept  bitterly."  He 
was  born  prematurely,  and  made  a  very  feeble  start  in  the 
world.  It  was  scarcely  expected  that  he  would  survive 
the  first  few  days.  "  Gode,  the  old  sorceress,  the  day  after 
the  birth,  went  to  the  Minihi  pond,  taking  one  of  the 
baby's  shifts.  Presently  she  returned,  with  her  face  in  a 
glow.  '  He  will  live  !  he  will  live ! '  said  she ;  '  scarcely 
had  I  thrown  the  shift  in  the  water  when  it  lifted  itself 
up.'  In  later  years,  each  time  I  met  her,  her  eyes  would 
sparkle.  '  Oh,  if  you  had  seen  how  the  two  arms  stretched 
out,'  she  would  exclaim." 
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Five  years  passed  away — five  years  of  indigence  for  the 
Renan  family.  Then  the  father,  either  by  accident,  or 
worn  out  in  his  melancholy  life  struggle,  fell  from  the  quay 
of  St.  Malo,  and  was  drowned.  He  left  a  widow,  two  sons, 
and  one  daughter.  His  speculations  at  sea  had  plunged 
him  deeply  into  debt,  and  his  family  found  themselves 
penniless.  Henrietta,  the  only  daughter,  was  at  this  time 
seventeen  years  of  age.  She  had  remarkable  force  of 
character  and  unflinching  independence.  She  acted  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  toward  the  child  Ernest, 
and  at  the  same  time  faced  the  family  creditors,  and 
undertook  to  satisfy  their  claims,  if  they  would  give  her 
time.  They  consented,  and  waived  their  right  to  sell  up 
the  household.  Henrietta  started  a  girls'  school  at 
Lannion,  which  succeeded  for  a  time,  and  then  was 
supplanted  by  the  neighbouring  convents.  She  then  went  to 
Paris,  and  taught  as  one  of  the  mistresses  in  a  pension  there. 
Afterwards,  in  1840,  she  became  governess  with  a  family 
in  Poland.  All  the  time  she  toiled  and  scraped,  until,  in 
twenty  years,  she  cleared  off  all  the  family  debts,  and  was 
even  in  a  position  to  help  her  darling  brother,  Ernest,  in 
his  hour  of  need.  She  was  a  beautiful  character,  all  heart 
and  self-sacrifice.  Of  her  elder  brother  we  hear  nothing, 
except  that,  like  his  father,  he  became  a  sailor. 

Meantime,  Ernest  was  put  with  the  Brothers  of  Christian 
Doctrine  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  education.  He  grew 
up  a  feeble  lonely  boy,  caring  nothing  for  play,  dreaming 
the  long  day  through.  Even  at  six  years  old  he  was 
possessed  with  vague  ambitions. 

"  One  day  I  was  with  one  of  my  cousins  and  some  other 
playfellows.  Each  was  pretending  to  choose  his  future 
career.  '  And  thou,  what  wilt  thou  be  ? '  asked  my  cousin 
'  A  book-maker,'  I  answered.  '  A  bookseller,  do  you 
mean ? '  'Oh  no,'  said  I,  '  I  mean  to  make  books,  to 
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write  them.' "  Two  years  later  he  is  very  ill  again, 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  for  several  days.  So 
he  struggles  on,  often  sick,  always  dreaming.  Drinking  in 
the  mysticism  of  the  Celts.  He  delights  in  legendary  lore, 
in  the  old  saints  and  the  miracles  they  are  said  to  have 
wrought,  in  the  lonely  little  chapels  with  their  lights,  and 
painted  windows,  and  quaint  figures  of  painted  wood.  He 
haunts  the  old  cathedral,  creeping  into  it  at  twilight,  his 
eyes  wandering  about  the  fine  old  building,  which  became 
to  him  a  sort  of  protest  against  all  that  was  commonplace. 
He  acquires  a  love  which  he  never  relinquished  for  the 
lonely  country  and  the  sea,  "  dashing  like  a  wave  of  eternal 
poetry  against  the  barren  rocks  of  Brittany."  He  listened 
to  the  songs  and  tales  of  seamen  who  spent  their  summer 
fishing  in  the  Polar  regions — tales  of  floating  icebergs, 
misty  seas,  and  perilous  adventure.  He  drank  in,  with 
rapt  attention,  stories  prompted  by  the  prevailing 
superstition. 

"  Such  recitals  very  soon  gave  me  a  taste  for  mythology. 
The  simplicity  with  which  they  were  accepted  took  me 
back  thousands  of  years.  I  was  told  how  my  father  was 
cured  of  a  fever  in  infancy.  One  morning,  before  daylight, 
he  was  taken  to  the  chapel  of  the  saint  who  cured  him. 
Along  with  them  came  a  smith  with  his  forge,  pincers,  and 
nails.  He  lighted  his  fire,  got  his  pincers  red  hot,  and, 
holding  them  before  the  face  of  the  saint,  said,  '  If  thou 
dost  not  take  away  the  fever  from  this  child,  I  will  shoe 
thee  as  I  would  a  horse ! '  The  saint  obeyed  on  the  spot." 

For  other  boys  he  cared  little,  and  they  for  him.  Their 
games  were  too  rough  for  him.  They  called  him  "  Miss," 
and  played  him  all  sorts  of  tricks.  But  he  was  fond  of 
the  society  of  girls,  and  was  welcomed  by  them.  Let  him 
tell  the  tale  of  his  boyish  love  in  his  own  words,  it  will 
serve  to  bring  out  certain  traits  of  his  character. 
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"  Among  these  little  companions  was  one  who  particu- 
larly attracted  me.  Her  name  was  Noe'mi.  She  was  a 
little  model  of  grace  and  good  conduct.  Her  eyes  had  a 
delicious  languor,  and  shone  with  goodness  and  delicacy. 
Her  hair  was  beautifully  fair.  She  might  be  two  years 
older  than  I,  and  her  manner  towards  me  was  between 
that  of  an  elder  sister  and  that  of  a  playmate.  We  under- 
stood each  other  perfectly.  When  the  other  little  girls 
quarrelled,  we  were  always  of  the  same  opinion.  I  used  to 
try  and  make  peace,  and  she  would  be  sceptical  as  to  my 
success.  '  Ernest/  she  would  say,  '  you  will  not  succeed ; 
you  want  to  make  all  the  world  agree ! '  This  habit  of 
agreeing  gave  us  an  imperceptible  authority  over  the 
others,  and  established  between  us  a  slight  but  sweet 
understanding.  Even  now,  I  cannot  hear  sung  'Nous 
n'irons  plus  a  bois,'  or  '  II  pleut,  il  pleut,  bergere/  without 
emotion.  Certainly,  but  for  the  fatal  grip  which  held  me 
fast,  I  should  have  come  to  love  Noe'mi  two  or  three  years 
later.  But  I  was  to  be  a  slave  to  reasoning;  religious 
dialectics  already  occupied  my  mind.  The  surge  of 
abstractions  which  rushed  to  my  head  made  me  giddy, 
and  as  regarded  everything  else,  I  was  absent  and  inatten- 
tive. Besides,  a  singular  fault,  which  has  injured  me  more 
than  once  in  my  life,  turned  from  its  course  this  budding 
affection.  My  indecision  often  leads  me  into  contradictory 
situations,  which  I  cannot  well  get  out  of.  In  this  instance, 
this  trait  of  character  was  complicated  with  a  habit  which 
has  drawn  me  into  more  foolishness  than  the  worst  of 
faults.  There  was,  among  these  children,  a  little  girl  less 
pretty  than  Noemi,  good  and  amiable,  but  less  run  after. 
She  came  after  me,  perhaps  even  more  than  Noe'mi,  and 
did  not  hide  a  certain  jealousy  of  her.  Now  to  cause  any- 
one pain  has  always  been  to  me  an  impossibility.  I 
imagined  vaguely  that  a  woman  who  was  not  pretty  must 
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be  unhappy  and  fret  inwardly  as  if  she  had  missed  her 
destiny.  I  kept  more  with  the  least  loved  than  with 
Nodmi,  because  I  saw  she  was  sad.  Thus  I  allowed  my 
first  love  to  diverge,  just  as  later  I  did  my  politics,  in  the 
most  maladroit  manner.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  Nodmi 
smile  quietly  at  my  simplicity.  She  was  always  kind  to 
me ;  but  at  times  there  was  a  tinge  of  irony  which  she  did 
not  conceal,  and  which  only  made  her  more  charming 
than  ever. 

"  The  struggle  which  occupied  my  youth  almost  made 
me  forget  her,  but  in  after  years  her  image  often  appeared 
to  my  mind.  I  once  asked  my  mother  what  had  become 
of  her.  '  She  is  dead,'  said  she,  '  she  died  of  grief.  She 
had  no  fortune  of  her  own,  and  when  she  lost  her  parents, 

her  aunt,  a  very  worthy  woman,  who  kept  the Hotel, 

took  her  in.  She  did  her  best.  You  only  knew  her  as  a 
child,  charming  even  then.  But  at  twenty-two  she  was  a 
miracle.  Her  hair,  which  she  tried  in  vain  to  imprison 
under  a  heavy  cap,  escaped  in  curling  tresses,  like  hand- 
fuls  of  golden  corn.  She  tried  to  hide  her  beauty.  Her 
fine  figure  was  hidden  under  a  cape.  On  her  long  white 
hands  she  always  wore  mittens.  But  it  was  no  use.  At 
church  the  young  men  would  draw  near  to  see  her  at  her 
devotions.  She  was  too  beautiful  for  this  world,  and  as 
good  as  beautiful.'  This  touched  me  deeply,  and  1  have 
since  thought  of  her  much  more  frequently.  When  God 
gave  me  a  daughter,  I  called  her  Noemi." 

We  find  him  as  an  old  man  warmly  and  anxiously  dis- 
proving a  report  which  had  crept  about  to  the  effect  that 
Noe'mi  had  come  to  a  bad  end. 

II. 

Treguier,  Kenan's  native  town,  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
monastery  until  the  Revolution.  This  monastery  was 
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then  transformed  into  a  huge  ecclesiastical  college,  which 
gave  its  character  to  the  town.  Old-fashioned,  strangers 
to  commerce,  ruled  by  the  clergy,  the  good  people  of 
Treguier  might  have  lived  centuries  ago. 

Madame  Renan  had  set  her  heart  upon  her  son  Ernest 
becoming  a  priest,  and  she  succeeded  in  having  him 
enrolled  as  an  outside  scholar  at  the  Treguier  College. 
Here  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  profoundly  moral  training. 
He  afterwards  declared  that  he  owed  all  that  was  good 
in  him  to  the  worthy  priests,  his  masters,  who  aimed  above 
all  at  bringing  up  the  boys  in  strict  morality  and  faith. 
They  taught  Latin  very  effectively,  though  with  execrable 
elementary  books ;  almost  without  grammar,  like  Erasmus 
and  the  humanists  learned  it.  Mathematics,  too,  was 
taught  thoroughly.  This  early  education  was  as  little 
literary  as  possible.  No  French  poetry  was  admitted  later 
than  the  poem  "La  Religion"  of  the  younger  Racine. 
Lamartine's  name  was  only  pronounced  with  disdain. 
Chateaubriand  was  known,  but  mistrusted ;  his  "  Atala  " 
and  "  Rene' "  were  outside  the  sympathies  of  these  in- 
tensely pious  preceptors,  and  indeed  they  rigidly  excluded 
all  contemporary  literature.  The  very  existence  of  Victor 
Hugo  was  unknown.  To  write  French  verses  was  regarded 
as  a  most  dangerous  exercise,  and  might  lead  to  expulsion 
from  the  college.  The  history  course  consisted  solely  in 
reading  Rollin.  Modern  history  was  avoided,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  of  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon  except 
with  horror.  Nothing  was  taught  of  philosophy  or  the 
natural  sciences.  In  short,  the  education  of  Renan's  boy- 
hood was  strong  and  sober,  very  pious  and  narrow,  austere, 
but  thoroughly  moral.  "  My  masters,"  said  he,  "  taught 
me  that  which  was  worth  infinitely  more  than  criticism  or 
philosophical  sagacity ;  they  gave  me  the  love  of  truth, 
and  respect  for  reason  and  the  seriousness  of  life. 
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.  .  .  Old  and  dear  masters,  I  thank  you  for  having 
imprinted  in  me,  like  second  nature,  the  principle,  fatal 
to  worldly  success,  but  fertile  in  happiness,  that  the  aim 
of  a  noble  life  must  be  an  ideal  and  disinterested  pursuit." 

In  1838  he  obtained  all  the  prizes  of  his  class,  and  this 
led  to  a  violent  change  in  his  life.  The  most  popular 
clergyman  in  Paris  was  at  that  time  M.  Dupanloup,  director 
of  a  Catholic  seminary  much  in  vogue — St.  Nicholas  du 
Chardonnet.  This  seminary  was  open  to  the  youth  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  to  promising  young  men  of  all  classes 
destined  for  the  priesthood.  Dupanloup  searched  indus- 
triously for  these  young  men  of  promise,  and  made  a  point 
of  having  them  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  him. 
Young  Kenan's  success  came  to  his  hearing,  and  he  was  at 
once  sent  for.  There  was  no  time  for  reflection.  His 
mother  eagerly  consented,  for  now  her  wish  to  see  her  son 
a  priest  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  manner  she  could  scarcely 
have  anticipated.  Without  delay,  on  the  5th  September, 
1838,  he  left  his  beloved  Brittany  for  the  capital. 

"  From  the  most  obscure  little  town  of  the  most  remote 
province,  I  was  thrown,  without  preparation,  into  the 
midst  of  Parisian  life.  The  world  was  revealed  to  me. 
My  being  doubled.  The  Gascon  overcame  the  Breton.  I 
had  so  far  lived  in  an  hypogeum,  lit  by  smoky  lamps  ;  now 
I  was  to  see  the  light  of  the  sun.  ...  On  the  7th 
I  saw  things  as  novel  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  precipi- 
tated into  France  from  Tahiti  or  Timbuctoo.  Yes,  a 
Budhist  Lama,  or  a  Mussulman  Fakir,  transported  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  from  Asia  to  a  Parisian  Boulevard, 
would  be  less  surprised  than  I,  when  I  found  myself  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  surroundings  so  different  from  those 
of  Brittany." 

At  this  period  Renan  was  a  timid,  awkward  youth,  sen- 
sitive and  uncompromisingly  honest,  unpolished  but  gifted; 
12 
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dreamy,  fanciful,  and  ignorant  of  the  world.  He  was  pale 
and  sickly,  with  a  slight  body  and  large  head,  set  almost 
in  his  shoulders  ;  eyes  bright  and  piercing.  A  few  words 
are  necessary  to  explain  the  kind  of  establishment  in  which 
this  raw  youth  found  himself. 

M.  Dupanloup  was  an  aristocratic  prelate  and  a  clever 
man  of  the  world.  In  directing  his  seminary  he  aimed  at 
a  liberal  education,  suitable  alike  to  the  clergy  and  to  the 
aristocracy — an  education  based  upon  Christian  piety  and 
the  classics.  To  him  religion  was  inseparable  from  good 
manners.  The  criterion  to  which  he  bowed  was  the  good 
favour  of  well  bred  people,  and  he  tried  to  train  up  priests 
who  should  at  the  same  time  be  adroit  men  of  the  world. 

He  inculcated  little  theology — that  was  reverenced  from 
afar.  Three  institutions  occupied  his  mind,  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  literature,  and  a  good  literary  education 
was  his  saving  grace.  He  was  a  splendid  awakener  of  the 
mind,  and  worked  as  if  all  his  two  hundred  pupils  were  to 
be  poets,  writers,  orators.  He  was  very  successful  in  com- 
bining the  two  main  elements  of  his  establishment. 

"  Composed  of  two  elements,  irreconcilable  in  appearance, 
the  house  was  in  harmony.  The  idea  that  talent  superseded 
all  else,  stamped  out  divisions,  and  in  a  week,  the  poor  lad 
from  the  provinces,  awkward  and  embarrassed,  if  he  wrote 
a  good  exercise,  or  neatly  turned  a  few  Latin  verses,  was 
envied  by  the  young  millionaire,  who  was  glad  to  pay  his 
fees." 

At  first  Renan  was  bewildered.  He  longed  for  his  quiet 
Breton  studies  and  grew  home-sick.  He  felt  a  strong 
repulsion  for  the  total  change  of  habits,  the  dizzy,  superfi- 
cial manners  and  pursuits.  Living  in  the  college  stifled 
him.  He  became  so  ill  that,  for  a  time,  his  life  was  in 
danger.  But  this  passed  away.  Presently  he  was  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  modern  life.  He  found,  with  astonish- 
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ment,  that  there  might  be  serious  and  learned  laymen, 
"that  there  existed  something  outside  of  antiquity  and 
the  church,  and,  in  particular,  that  there  was  a  contem- 
porary literature  worthy  of  attention." 

The  young  students  entered  with  zest  into  the  literary 
wars  of  the  times.     They  were  fired  with  the  glowing 
periods  of  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  and 
were   ever  discussing  Romanticism   and  the  giants  who 
engaged  in  that  notable  literary  conflict.     Ste.  Beuve,  A. 
de  Musset,  A.  de  Vigny  and  many  other  remarkable  men 
were  writing  at  this  time.   Michelet  in  particular  attracted 
Renan,  who  already  had  a  leaning  towards  the  study  of 
history.     Here  then  was  roused  all  that  had  been  dormant 
in  his  nature.     Three  years  at  St.  Nicholas  sufficed  to 
transform  him  completely.      The  young  rustic  became 
alert  and  keen.    Much  of  his  ingenuousness  disappeared. 
Each  year  he  spent  his  holidays  in  Brittany,  and  the  old 
country  and  spirit  were  still  strong  upon  him,  but  now,  as 
he  says,    "The  words  talent,  brilliancy,  reputation,  con- 
veyed a  meaning  to  me.     The  modest  ideal  which  my  old 
masters  had  set  before  me  faded  away.     I  was  now  on  a 
sea,  agitated  by  all  the  tempests  and  currents  of  the  time. 
It  was  written  that  these  currents  and  tempests  should 
drive  my  bark  to  shores,  towards  which  my  old  friendi 
would  see  me  approach  with  terror."    Which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  Gascon  element  of  his  nature  was 
coming  uppermost;  that  he  was  unsettled,  prompted  by 
ambition,  disposed  to   criticise   and  wax  sarcastic.     His 
success  in  the  studies  at  St.  Nicholas  had  been  very  un- 
equal.    In  Latin  he  was  remarkably  proficient ;  in  general 
"  rhetoric,"  as  the  whole  course  at  St.  Nicholas  was  called, 
he  was  poor. 

It  was  the  custom  to  proceed  from  St.  Nicholas,  after  a 
three  years'  course  of  "  rhetoric,"  to  St.  Sulpice,  the  great 
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and  ancient  seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Paris.  St.  Sulpice 
embraced  in  a  wide  sense  the  theological  training  of  young 
priests,  but  of  the  four  years  occupied  in  the  course,  two 
were  passed  in  philosophical  studies  at  a  branch  establish- 
ment at  Issy,  prior  to  entering  upon  theology  proper. 
Renan  was  entered  at  Issy,  October  19,  1841,  and  he 
speedily  found  that  another  great  change  awaited  him. 
Here  the  discipline  was  entirely  opposed  to  that  of 
St.  Nicholas.  The  literary  methods  of  Dupanloup  were 
considered  childish  by  his  fresh  masters,  who  reminded 
Renan  of  his  old  masters  at  Treguier,  though,  of  course, 
their  scholarship  was  more  profound ;  but  in  them  he  found 
the  same  gravity,  the  same  unquestioning  faith.  He 
plunged  with  hearty  enjoyment  into  the  study  of  physics 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

"  I  abandoned  myself  to  my  taste  for  study.  My  soli- 
tude was  absolute.  For  two  years  I  never  went  to  Paris, 
though  permission  was  readily  accorded.  I  never  played, 
but  sat  through  the  hours  of  recreation,  trying  to  defend 
myself  from  the  cold  by  triple  garments." 

Issy  had  been  the  suburban  chateau  of  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  park,  which  invited 
meditation.  Renan  was  wont  to  wander  about  this  park 
alone,  book  in  hand,  contracting,  as  he  said,  a  love  of 
nature  and  incipient  rheumatism.  In  his  eagerness 
to  study  he  neglected  his  health.  His  regular  reading 
at  this  time  was  Pascal,  Malebranche  Euler,  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  Descartes,  Reid,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  Also, 
as  books  of  devotion,  "Francois  de  Sales"  and 
"Bossuet's  Sermons."  As  he  grew  more  familiar  with 
natural  sciences,  and  applied  to  them  his  old  facility  in 
mathematics,  his  conception  of  the  world  began  to  undergo 
material  changes.  He  began  to  rely  entirely  upon  reason 
and  science,  to  exercise  his  critical  faculty,  to  make 
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independent  research.  One  of  his  masters,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  startled  him  by  saying,  "You  are  not  a  Christian," 
in  consequence  of  his  tendency  to  rationalism. 

In  due  time  he  proceeded  to  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  for  his  course  of  theology.  He  was  now  approaching 
the  crisis  of  his  life.  He  lived  in  greater  solitude  than 
ever,  and  never  used  but  one  street  in  Paris  during  the 
two  years  he  remained  at  St.  Sulpice.  To  his  studies  in 
historical  science  he  added  German  and  Hebrew,  though 
these  were  not  obligatory.  The  college  was  conducted  on 
old  fashioned  laissez-faire  principles,  and  he  was  left  much 
to  his  own  devices.  One  of  the  masters,  M.  Le  Hir,  who 
was  a  Breton,  had  a  splendid  grasp  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Semitic  languages.  He  took  a  fancy  to  Kenan,  who  says, 
"  At  this  time  I  had  an  extraordinary  facility  of  assimila- 
tion. I  drank  in  all  M.  Le  Hir  said.  His  books  were  at 
my  disposal,  and  he  had  a  very  fine  library.  On  the  days 
we  walked  to  Issy,  he  used  to  take  me  to  the  heights  de  la 

Solitude,  and  there  he  taught  me  Syriac He 

fixed  my  life.  I  was  a  philologist  by  instinct.  As  a 
savant,  all  I  know  is  due  to  him."  The  few  students  who 
took  up  Hebrew  were  passed  through  a  course  embracing 
the  consideration  of  difficult  texts.  His  critical  faculty, 
now  fully  awakened,  exercised  itself  keenly  upon  the  texts 
considered  revealed.  "  At  St.  Sulpice,"  he  says,  "  I  was 
placed  face  to  face  with  the  bible,  and  with  the  sources  of 
Christianity."  He  studied  with  ardour,  and  by  a 
series  of  critical  deductions,  a  great  change  gradually 
came  over  his  belief.  He  became  enamoured  of 
German  exegesis.  It  was  purely  matters  of  philology 
and  historical  criticism  which  at  length  alienated 
him  from  his  Church.  Metaphysical  considerations 
did  not  influence  him.  He  declares  this  again  and 
again.  Each  day  he  felt  himself  slipping  from  his 
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old  beliefs.  Truth,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  his  great 
aim,  and  it  distressed  him  that,  in  pursuit  of  truth,  he 
should  be  breaking  the  bonds  which  held  him  to  his 
Church,  his  home,  and  his  many  excellent  masters.  Mean- 
while the  period  of  his  novitiate  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
He  was  invited  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  to  entering 
the  priesthood,  and  had  to  refuse.  His  masters  had  long 
before  perceived  his  diverging  and  unorthodox  views,  but 
had  hoped  that  time  would  steady  him,  and  in  the  end 
make  him  one  of  their  confreres.  This  was  not  to  be. 

"  The  sand-grains  of  my  doubts  accumulated  and  became 
a  heap.  For  about  two  months  I  became  a  Protestant.  I 
could  not  quite  resolve  to  quit  the  great  religious  tradi- 
tions in  which  I  had  hitherto  lived A  secret 

voice  murmured  to  me,  cThou  art  not  a  Catholic;  thy 
habit  is  a  lie ;  cast  it  off.' "  On  Sept.  6,  1845,  he  wrote  to 
his  superior  detailing  his  difficulties.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  month  he  overcame  all  his  compunctions,  and  on  the 
6th  of  October  he  left  St.  Sulpice  for  ever. 

It  is  a  delicate  operation  to  trace  the  many  subtle  in- 
fluences which  act  upon  a  man.  Probably  he  is  oftener 
under  the  dominion  of  his  inherited  instincts  than  of  his 
boasted  brain-power.  Renan,  in  his  great  decision,  was 
probably  impelled  more  by  the  bias  of  his  nature  than 
by  the  intellectual  difficulties  which  he  recounts  in  his 
"Souvenirs."  A  curious  comparison  may  be  made  be- 
tween him  and  John  Henry  Newman.  Both  passed 
through  a  crucial  change  of  belief  about  the  same 
time;  both  were  naturally  endowed  with  an  acute 
intellect  and  great  mental  power ;  both  received  the 
best  religious  education  their  respective  countries  could 
offer  ;  both  relinquished  their  early  beliefs,  and  they 
crossed  each  other  in  opposite  directions.  Finally,  both 
wrote  in  masterly  style,  though  wide  as  the  poles  asunder, 
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an  account  of  their  change  of  attitude.  The  point,  and 
only  point,  I  wish  to  emphasise  here,  is  that  Renan,  and 
Newman  also,  followed  their  natural  bias.  Both  held  that 
in  matters  of  doctrine  they  must  accept  all  or  none.  New- 
man, the  older  man,  ever  grave  and  full  of  reverence,  finally 
accepted  the  ancient  authorities  and  traditions.  Dogma, 
he  averred,  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  religion. 
Renan,  much  younger  and  more  self-opinionated,  imbued 
with  the  confident  Gascon  spirit,  rejected  the  authorities, 
shook  himself  free  from  dogma,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
airily  pursued  his  way  with  light-hearted  bonhomie. 

Not,  however,  without  a  period  of  great  distress.  For  a 
time  he  felt  as  if  he  were  cut  adrift  from  all  sympathy. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  his  feelings  in  a  letter  written  at  this 
time  to  a  friend :  "  What  bonds,  my  friend,  broken  in  a 
few  hours.  I  was  frightened.  I  could  have  wished  to 
arrest  this  fatal  course,  too  rapid  for  me.  But  necessity 
forced  me  forward,  and  there  was  no  means  of  drawing 
back.  It  was  then  I  passed  the  most  cruel  days  of  my 
life.  Imagine  the  most  complete  isolation,  without  friends, 
without  advice,  without  acquaintance,  without  support; 
in  the  midst  of  cold  and  indifferent  people — I  who  had 
just  left  my  mother  in  Brittany — my  golden  life,  so  many 
pure  and  simple  affections — alone  now  in  the  world,  a 
stranger,"  etc. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  opinions,  no  man 
worth  anything  can  think  of  this  young  fellow  of  twenty- 
two,  in  the  throes  of  religious  doubt,  groping  in  darkness 
for  truth,  without  sympathy,  and  indeed  without  a  certain 
admiration.  Unbending  condemnation  may  be  left  to 
those  who  have  looked  upon  the  measureless  problems  of 
life  with  a  smug  and  unquestioning  assurance  highly 
satisfactory  to  themselves. 

The  task  of  informing  his  mother  of  his  defection  from 
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the  Church  caused  Kenan  many  sleepless  nights  in  antici- 
pation. He  feared,  above  all  things,  the  distress  he  must 
occasion  her ;  but,  with  her  accustomed  penetration,  she 
divined  the  truth  and  saved  him  the  pain  of  explanation. 
Very  soon  he  found  himself  not  entirely  friendless.  Several 
of  his  late  masters  acted  with  great  forbearance  and  gene- 
rosity. One  of  them  obtained  for  him  a  post  as  tutor  at 
the  St.  Stanislas  College,  but  this  still  implied  adherence 
to  the  Church,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  relinquish  the 
post  after  two  weeks'  trial.  Dupanloup  offered  him  his 
purse  with  great  simplicity  and  goodness  of  heart.  But 
his  sister  Henrietta,  that  sweet  and  noble  woman,  had 
already  sent  him  her  savings,  fifty  pounds.  All  this  time 
she  had  been  honourably  clearing  her  family's  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  their  creditors,  and  had  now  accomplished 
her  task.  Speaking  of  this  fifty  pounds  Renan  says:  "  It 
was  the  basis  of  the  independence  and  dignity  of  my  life." 
And  again,  referring  to  her  sympathy  and  counsel  at  this 

period:  " ,  my  sister,   whose  fine  intellect  was  for 

years  as  a  pillar  of  light  marching  before  me,  encouraged 
me  from  distant  Poland  by  her  letters  full  of  probity  and 
good  sense." 

In  a  short  time  he  is  installed  as  a  tutor  in  the  Quartier 
Latin,  a  post  which  only  occupied  him  two  hours  a  day, 
for  which  he  received  no  salary,  but  board  and  lodgings 
only.  But  it  allowed  him  ample  time  for  study,  and  he 
directed  all  his  energies  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  degree 
which  should  give  him  an  academic  status.  This  he 
accomplished  in  1848,  when  he  became  Agre'ge  de 
philosophic.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  begun  his 
career  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  the 
Semitic  Languages,  a  work  which  gained  the  Volney  prize, 
and  at  once  gave  him  a  hearing  as  an  Oriental  scholar. 

Here,  at  the  beginning  of  his  successes,  we  must  leave 
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him.  After  quitting  St.  Sulpice  he  passed  through  two  or 
three  lonely  struggling  years.  One  kindred  spirit  he 
found,  young  Berthelot,  and  with  him  he  formed  a  life-long 
friendship.  His  sister  never  failed  him.  But  in  addition 
to  these  consolations  of  human  love  and  friendship,  he 
was  sustained  in  his  time  of  probation  by  his  supreme 
trust  in  science.  He  wrote  his  work,  "  L' Avenir  de  Science," 
in  these  years,  though  it  was  only  published  in  1890.  In 
that  work  may  be  read  the  whole  mind  of  the  young 
enthusiast  thirsting  for  knowledge,  searching  for  truth, 
and  trusting  that  a  scientific  conception  of  the  universe 
would  in  due  time  take  the  place  now  occupied  by 
metaphysics  and  theology. 

III. 

The  first  twenty-five  years  of  a  man's  life  are  the  most 
fateful,  the  most  significant.  He  is  then,  speaking  gene- 
rally, made  or  marred.  The  bent  of  his  mind  is  decided, 
the  strength  of  his  passions,  the  bias  of  his  nature.  He 
has  passed  through  the  green  and  immature  stage;  the 
rest  is  fruition.  The  youth  and  early  training  of  a  man 
like  Kenan,  then,  should  be  most  suggestive ;  it  should 
give  us  the  key  to  much  of  his  after  life.  Though  we  are 
pausing  on  the  threshold  of  that  life's  work,  his  character 
is,  at  this  point,  formed ;  his  aims  have  become  clear  to 
him.  Other  changes  will  come  over  him,  as  with  all  men ; 
this  or  that  trait  will  be  modified ;  but,  broadly  speaking, 
the  man  Renan,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  occupied  a 
foremost  place  among  European  thinkers,  is  fully  formed 
in  the  young  man  whom  we  have  left  in  his  garret, 
enthusiastically  fighting  out  his  early  convictions. 

Taking  a  rapid  glance  at  his  early  career,  one  sees  at 
once  how  deep  and  narrow  was  the  current  in  which  his 
life  flowed.  His  childhood  is  passed  among  simple  folk  in 
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a  corner  of  the  world  secluded  from  modern  life ;  his  boy- 
hood among  priests  who  ignore  the  nineteenth  century 
his  youth  is  absorbed  by  study,  chiefly  of  theology,  and  he 
deliberately  avoids  converse  with  the  world.  We  find  him 
living  in  a  suburb  of  Paris  for  two  years  and  never  visiting 
the  city,  and  then  living  for  two  years  in  the  city  without 
ever  passing  beyond  one  street.  His  isolation  from  practical 
life  was  complete  and  at  twenty-two  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
world.  He  indeed  never  became  a  practical  man  of  the 
world.  His  father,  as  we  know,  was  very  unpractical ;  the 
race  from  which  he  sprang  was  idealistic,  full  of  sentiment, 
unable  to  grasp  the  facts  of  life.  He  says  of  himself :  "I 
have  never  abandoned  my  taste  for  the  ideal.  It  is  stronger 
in  me  than  ever.  I  shall  have  it  always.  The  least  act  of 
virtue,  the  least  grain  of  talent,  appears  to  me  infinitely 
superior  to  all  the  riches  and  all  the  success  of  the  world." 
Elsewhere  he  refers  to  his  complete  practical  incapacity. 

To  this  idealism,  this  true  Celtic  exaltation  and  ignoring 
of  mundane  matters  we  owe  much  charming  writing 
from  the  hand  of  Renan.  What  could  be  more  delightful 
than  his  essays  on  the  poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races  and 
kindred  subjects  ?  Or  the  pictures  he  draws  in  his  warm, 
caressing  style  of  peasant  life  in  the  East  ?  "  To  dream," 
said  he,  "  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world."  The  ideal,  the 
romantic,  the  emotional,  these  always  fired  him  and  drew 
from  him  his  most  brilliant  work. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  his  idealism.  It  was  a  limi- 
tation as  well  as  a  source  of  strength.  It  left  him  weak 
and  ineffective  in  the  region  of  practical  affairs.  A  man 
cannot  live  in  the  clouds  altogether.  It  was  well  for  Renan 
that  he  had  his  sister  to  look  after  his  comfort  and  antici- 
pate his  every  want.  It  is  true  he  often  expressed  his 
disdain  of  all  except "  high  thinking."  "  Thinking,"  he 
observed,  "  appeared  to  me  the  sole  object  of  life."  He 
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prided  himself  beyond  all  else  on  his  reputation  as  a  learned 
man,  lifted  high  beyond  practical  work-a-day  considera- 
tions. "  The  savant  only  proposes  to  himself  a  speculative 
aim,  without  any  direct  application  to  the  order  of  contem- 
porary facts A  spectator  in  the  universe,  he 

knows  the  world  belongs  to  him  solely  as  an  object  of 
study."  In  another  passage  he  declares  that  in  his 
writings  he  aims  at  supreme  indifference,  as  if  writing 
for  a  desert.  He  loses  himself  in  joyous  contemplation  of 
the  universe. 

I  cannot  resist  quoting  Mazzini's  eloquent  protest 
against  this  idea  of  barren  contemplation.  He  exclaims : 

"  Every  existence  has  an  aim We  are  here  on 

earth,  not  to  contemplate,  but  to  transform,  created  things. 
.  .  .  .  Egotism  nearly  always  lurks  beneath  contem- 
plation. Our  world  is  not  a  spectacle;  it  is  a  field  of 
battle,  upon  which  all  who  in  their  hearts  love  justice, 
beauty,  and  holiness,  are  bound,  whether  as  leaders  or 
soldiers,  conquerors  or  martyrs,  to  play  their  part." 

Kenan's  affectation  of  lofty  communing  with  the  universe, 
of  abstruse  speculation,  sometimes  led  him  into  passages 
of  bathos  very  much  at  variance  with  his  usual  irony. 
"  Courage,  courage,  Nature  ! "  he  cries,  "  like  the  deaf  and 
blind  starfish,  which  vegetates  on  the  ocean-bed,  pursue 
thine  obscure  life  work.  Persevere."  One  feels  that  a 
little  more,  and  the  French  savant  will  take  Nature  under 
his  personal  protection  and  make  a  point  of  coddling  her 
through  her  evolution. 

I  have  expressed  the  opinion,  that  in  addition  to  Kenan's 
practical  incapacity,  he  had,  as  a  young  man,  no  knowledge 
of  the  world.  In  spite  of  his  unfailing  success,  and  the 
many  honours  which  were  showered  upon  him  (these  were 
his  as  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters),  this  ignorance  of  the 
actual  life  of  the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures  was  unchanged 
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to  the  end.  What  was  there  to  teach  him  the  poignant 
facts  of  life  ?  Throughout  his  career  he  was  guarded  from 
want  and  suffering  by  others.  Only  once,  as  a  young  man, 
did  he  pass  through  a  period  of  real  distress,  and  then  it 
was  purely  a  matter  of  religious  opinion.  He  himself  said : 
"  I  have  never  suffered.  I  might  believe  that  Nature  has 
more  than  once  provided  cushions  to  save  me  from  rude 
jolts.  At  the  time  my  sister  died  she  literally  chloroformed 
me,  so  that  I  might  not  witness  a  spectacle  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  profoundly  hurt  my  senses  and  disturbad 
the  serenity  of  my  thought."  Not  a  very  shocking  result, 
one  would  think,  of  the  death  of  one  who  had  so  constantly 
effaced  herself  for  him.  Elsewhere  he  again  speaks  of  that 
"  most  admirable  spectacle,  the  universe,"  and  tells  us  how 
amusing  he  has  found  it,  and  how  he  has  "  contemplated  it 
from  a  good  stall,  with  cushions  and  footstools  to  his 
liking." 

In  short,  he  shared  the  lot  of  all  who  have  been  tenderly 
protected  from  the  rough  usage  of  life,  and  knew  little  of 
its  sterner  facts.  He  could  theorise  beautifully,  but  he 
wanted  actual  experience.  His  tendency  was  "  to  separate 
men  of  thought  from  the  people,  the  profane  vulgar."  He 
"felt  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  unintellectual  people; " 
thought  the  peasants  were  "the  inferior  element  of 
civilisation." 

"The  conscience  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  enlightened 
portion  of  the  nation,  which  leads  and  commands  the 

rest The  people,  properly  so-called,  and  the 

peasants,  who  are  now  absolute  masters,  are,  in  reality, 
intruders — hornets  taking  possession  of  a  hive  they  never 
constructed." 

After  such  sentences  as  these  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  he  was  twice  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  enter  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  method  of  dealing  with  the 
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problem  of  intemperance  has  at  least  a  refreshing  novelty 
about  it.  "  Temperance  societies  have  excellent  intentions, 
but  they  are  based  on  a  misconception.  I  only  know  one 
argument  in  their  favour.  Madame  T.  told  me  one  day 
that  the  husbands  of  a  certain  country,  when  they  have 
not  been  temperate,  beat  their  wives.  That  is  horrible, 
assuredly.  One  should  try  to  correct  it.  But  instead  of 
suppressing  drunkenness  in  those  who  need  it,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  try  and  make  it  gentle,  amiable, 
accompanied  by  moral  sentiments?  There  are  so  many 
men  to  whom  the  moment  of  intoxication  is,  except  for 
the  moment  of  love,  the  moment  when  they  are  best." 

I  have  several  times  touched  on  the  dualism  of  Kenan's 
nature.  His  double  descent  from  Breton  and  Gascon 
sources  explains  very  clearly  his  opinions  and  actions. 
We  may  always  trace  the  ironical,  inquisitive  Gascon, 
pushing,  confident,  egotistical ;  and  blending  with  this 
the  strain  of  the  Breton — romantic,  idealistic,  dreamy. 
The  Gascon  in  him  destroyed  his  faith,  settled  his  career 
as  a  philologist,  and  made  him  the  distinguished  critic  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
The  Breton  in  him  kept  his  boyhood  pure  and  placid,  gave 
a  dash  of  delightful  sympathy  and  tenderness  to  almost 
all  he  wrote,  and  kept  awake  in  him  a  love  of  the  ideal, 

"  This  complexity  of  origin  is,  I  believe,  largely  the 
cause  of  my  apparent  contradictions.  At  times  one  part 
of  me  laughs  while  the  other  weeps.  There  you  have  the 
explanation  of  my  gaiety.  As  there  are  two  men  in  me, 
one  is  always  satisfied." 

His  self-contradiction  is  certainly  striking.  Reading 
him,  you  feel  it  is  difficult  to  grip  your  man.  "  He 
lavishes  tenderness  on  that  which  he  attacks,  sympathises 
with  that  which  he  casts  down,  weeps  for  that  which  he 
destroys."  Educated  amidst  the  most  absolute  affirma- 
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tions,  his  certitudes  are  all  negations.  He  distinguishes, 
delicate  shades  of  truth,  and  winds  up  with  a  comprehen- 
sive "  perhaps."  He  hates  dogmatism,  and  avoids  finality, 
and  yet  in  the  course  of  his  argument  he  makes  numerous 
minor  asseverations.  He  insists  on  the  necessity  for 
taking  cognizance  of  certain  points,  and  ignores  others  by 
the  way  with  ingenuousness.  Having  held  forth  in  his 
usual  eloquent  style,  he  concludes  that  "  for  the  rest,  there 
are  almost  as  many  chances  to  the  contrary  that  that  may 
be  true."  Yet,  with  all  his  dislike  of  final  conclusions, 
"who,"  asks  a  French  critic,  "has  ever  walked  with  more 
assurance  in  the  finite  and  infinite,  in  time  and  eternity  ? " 
Another  of  his  countrymen  dubbed  him  "a  mixture  of 
Ariel  and  Caliban."  His  innate  honesty  was  obscured  to 
the  eyes  of  others  in  personal  intercourse  by  his  timidity 
in  disagreeing.  So  anxious  was  he  to  please  and  agree 
his  complaisance  amounted  to  lack  of  virility.  Yet  in  his 
writings  he  stood  against  innumerable  opponents.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  read  and  admired  men  of  the  century  and 
one  of  the  least  loved. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  few  words  touching  Kenan's 
style.  It  is  nothing  less  than  one  of  the  wonders  of 
French  literature.  The  maxim  that  Le  style  cest  I'homme 
is  pointedly  true  in  this  instance.  Nothing  in  Kenan's 
education  adequately  explains  this  remarkable  style.  I 
attribute  it  largely  to  his  Breton  and  Gascon  qualities, 
trained  and  moulded  by  his  studies.  "  Had  I  stayed  in 
Brittany,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have  remained  a  stranger  to 
that  vanity  which  the  world  has  loved  and  encouraged,  I 
mean  a  certain  ability  in  the  art  of  jingling  words  and 
ideas.  In  Brittany  I  should  have  written  like  Rollin.  In 
Paris,  as  soon  as  I  displayed  the  little  music  that  was  in 
me,  everybody  was  pleased,  and  it  may  be,  unfortunately 
for  me,  I  was  made  to  continue."  He  reminds  us  that  he 
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was  brought  up  on  the  Bible,  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
and  the  standard  French  classics.  These  doubtless  helped 
to  mould  his  style,  but  it  is  essentially  his  own.  The  great 
characteristic  of  the  French  language,  clearness,  is  by  him 
brought  to  the  point  of  perfection.  It  is  cool,  clear,  and 
refreshing  as  water.  Beyond  discussion  he  is  unsurpassed 
as  a  writer  of  modern  French  prose.  His  own  country- 
men have  long  proclaimed  this  with  pride.  "  He  is  not 
only  a  critic,  he  is  an  artist,"  says  one.  Ste.  Beuve 
pronounces  on  his  "rare  distinction  of  form."  "One 
of  the  best  flute-players  of  our  time,"  insinuates  yet 
another  of  his  contemporaries.  He  captivates  the  most 
obdurate  opponents  for  a  time.  Like  almost  all  men  who  are 
distinguished  for  their  style,  he  is  delightfully  egotistic. 
"To  talk  of  one's  self  is  a  mistake,"  he  says,  and  then,  to 
keep  up  his  reputation  for  self-contradiction,  he  discourses 
on  anything  and  everything  respecting  himself.  There  is 
a  feminine  delicacy  and  suavity,  too,  about  his  style,  which 
is  very  attractive.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  "three 
parts  a  woman."  His  mother,  sister,  wife,  and  daughter 
all  loved  him  devotedly,  and  shielded  him  from  petty 
external  annoyances.  He  playfully  remarked  that  were 
metempsychosis  a  fact,  he  would  wish  to  become  a 
woman. 

The  limpidity  of  his  style  reflected  his  joyous  spirit  and 
indulgent  tranquillity.  There  are  no  abrupt  periods,  no 
violent  effects ;  all  is  gentle  and  soothing.  He  handles  the 
most  abstract  subjects  with  ease,  and  transforms  them  into 
a  sort  of  romanticism.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  facts, 
the  mise-en-sc&ne  is  delicious. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  an  examination  of 
the  early  career  of  Ernest  Renan  in  no  way  justifies  the 
condemnation  which  so  many  virulent  opponents  have 
pronounced  upon  him.  The  momentous  act  of  his  youth 
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was  his  severance  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong  is  not  the  question  in  attempting  an 
estimate  of  the  man.  Was  he  aiming  at  truth  ?  That  is 
the  question.  We  have  no  authority,  for  a  moment,  to 
doubt  it,  still  less  to  express  such  a  doubt.  As  he  wrote  in 
reviewing  his  past : — 

"When  the  hour  of  impartiality  shall  come,  many 
adversaries  will  recognise  that  they  have  laboured  at  the 
same  work  without  knowing  it." 


A  PHILISTINE  ON  THE  EGOTISM  OF 
LITERARY  MEN. 

BY    THOMAS     NEWBIGGING. 

QJ  PENDING  an  evening  recently  with  a  Philistine  friend 
O  whom  I  admired  not  more  for  his  hospitality  than  for 
his  even-down  way  of  speaking  (when  he  did  speak)  his 
mind  on  most  questions,  our  conversation  drifted  on  to  the 
subject  of  literature  and  literary  men.  The  vehement 
manner  in  which  my  friend  declaimed  against  the  "  tribe 
of  scribblers  "  (so  he  designated  them)  so  disconcerted  me, 
that,  although  I  discerned  the  inherent  weakness,  not  to 
say  unfairness,  of  his  arguments  and  assertions,  I  was  for 
the  moment  powerless  to  rebut  them  with  that  degree  of 
logical  strength  and  eloquence  which  I  felt  were  necessary 
and  proper  to  be  enlisted  on  the  defensive  side.  So,  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  harangue,  I  sat  listening  to  him  in 
a  kind  of  wondering,  if  protesting,  silence. 

Probably  I  have  not  presented  the  arguments  in  the 
exact  words  employed.  I  write  them  from  memory,  giving 
them  a  certain  coherency,  and,  perhaps,  some  literary 
polish,  so  that  in  their  presentment  my  friend  has  an 
advantage  he  scarcely  deserves ;  but  I  have  at  least  con- 
veyed their  true  sense  and  purport. 

"  What  self-conceited,  egotistical  humbugs  these  literary 
13 
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men  are  ? "  broke  out  my  friend,  taking  up  a  well-known 
monthly  from  a  side-table,  and  pitching  it  from  him  in  a 
contemptuous  manner.  "  Such,  at  least,  is  the  thought  I 
have  long  entertained,  and  which  was  revived  with  greater 
strength  than  ever  in  my  mind  the  other  evening,  on  read- 
ing the  article  entitled  '  Our  Noble  Selves '  in  that  precious 
Review.  The  article  is  unsigned,"  pursued  this  Philistine, 
"  but  I  will  not  do  the  Editor  of  the  Review  the  injustice 
of  assuming  or  suspecting  that  it  proceeded  from  his  pen ; 
for  I  must  admit  that  he  writes  with  much  good  sense 
and  force  on  matters  of  politics,  finance,  and  trade — 
which,  after  all,  are  about  the  only  subjects  worthy  the 
attention  of  sensible  men.  It  is  too  full  of  crudities  both 
of  thought  and  diction ;  too  narrow  in  the  range  of  vision 
it  displays,  to  be  anything  but  the  production  of  a  tyro  in 
literature.  The  writer  evidently  is  scarcely  even  a  student 
of  books  ;  as  for  his  study  of  human  nature,  that  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  an  unnaturalness  and  nar- 
rowness in  his  ideas  and  conclusions  that  prove  him  to  be 
the  merest  dilettante  in  the  wide  world  of  thought  and 
action.  He  struts  on  his  little  dung -heap,  and  imagines 
that  the  denizens  of  the  said  dung-heap  are  the  only  crea- 
tures worthy  of  his  consideration  and  attention. 

"  This  may  appear  to  be  strong  language,"  said  my  friend, 
in  excuse  for  the  warmth  he  displayed;  and  in  truth 
his  scowling  visage  and  vigorous  sentences  almost  took 
away  my  breath.  "  And  on  the  first  blush,  perhaps, 
it  may  seem  unjustifiable,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  show 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  without  justification,  or  even 
too  severe.  The  truth  is,  a  vigorous  slash  of  the  sword  of 
common  sense  is  needed  to  cut  into  the  excrescences  which, 
like  the  false  growth  about  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree,  have 
of  late  years  disfigured  literature  and  its  votaries,  and 
brought  well-merited  contempt  upon  it  and  them,  for  the 
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pretentious  arrogance  and  self-conceit  that  have  been 
displayed  by  a  section  of  their  number — a  small  section,  it 
may  be,  but  whether  small  or  large,  a  noisy  and  persistent 
one — who  only  achieve  notice  from  their  habit  of  strutting 
as  the  cock-of- the- walk  of  the  world,  and  assuming  that 
all  humanity  outside  of  literary  humanity  are  the  drudges 
and  slaves  that  exist  solely  to  minister  to  their  greatness, 
and  who  in  the  course  of  nature  are  destined  to  sink  into 
nameless  and  forgotten  graves.  They  appear  to  think  and 
act  as  though  books  and  magazines  are  everything.  I 
don't  know — I  may  be  wrong — whether  it  wouldn't  be  a 
good  thing  if  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  [the  books]  were 
wiped  out  of  existence.  The  effect  of  the  multiplication  of 
these  is  to  confuse  and  darken  counsel  rather  than  to 
edify." 

"  Why  all  these  tantrums,  my  friend  ? "  I  asked.  "  Look 
at  the  article,"  he  replied,  going  off  again  at  full  speed, 
"  and  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  am  right  in  expressing 
my  strong  dissent  from  the  writer,  who,  when  he 
enumerates  the  dead  and  living  geniuses  of  the  century, 
speaks  as  though  there  were  no  genius  outside  of  litera- 
ture. Is  it  not  an  evidence,  indeed,  that  instead  of  genius 
— if  the  writer  of  the  article  is  in  any  serious  sense  to  be 
considered  as  an  authority  on  the  question  of  genius,  and 
assuming  for  the  moment  that  he  is  a  representative 
literary  exponent — is  it  not  evidence,  I  ask,  of  littleness  and 
real  lack  of  genius  that  leads  men  to  presuppose  them- 
selves and  the  members  of  their  craft,  the  only  candidates 
fit  to  aspire  to,  or  to  occupy  a  niche  in,  the  temple  of  genius, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  thinkers  who  have  left 
and  are  to-day  making  their  impress  upon  the  ages — 
not  in  printed  books,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  other  great 
works  and  deeds  that  speak  from  the  pages  of  past  history 
and  present  evidence  ? 
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"  What  is  the  secret  of  this  pomposity  and  assumption 
of  exclusive  genius?  Simply  that  literary  men  are  the 
talkers — so  to  speak.  They  talk  through  their  myriad 
books.  Talkee,  talkee,  talkee  is  the  game  of  the  order. 
They  have,  as  it  were,  the  whip-ear  of  the  public,  and  if 
a  sophistry  is  only  iterated  and  re-iterated  often  enough, 
there  are  those — and  their  number  is  legion — who  will 
come  to  accept  the  foolish  dictum  as  gospel.  It  is  just 
like  throwing  mud,  some  of  it  inevitably  sticks. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  men,  and  especially  the 
great  geniuses,  in  other  callings  and  professions  are  a 
silent  lot.  They  are  unassertive,  as  a  rule — nay,  they  are 
often  even  acquiescent  in  the  literary  judgments  that  are 
pronounced;  and  although  they  may  sometimes  feel 
inclined  to  laugh  in  their  sleeve  at  the  pretentious  oracles 
who  lay  down  the  law  of  genius,  and  pronounce  judgment 
on  their  fellow-men,  they  seldom  take  the  trouble- 
knowing  it  to  be  unnecessary,  in  reality —  to  correct  and 
expose  the  vanity  of  the  literary  class. 

'•'  Now,  I  am  fully  aware,  sir,"  pursued  my  friend,  "and  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master-spirit ;  but  so,  also,  is  a  noble  work 
of  art ;  so,  also,  is  a  great  engineering  monument ;  so, 
also,  is  a  great  naval  or  military  achievement  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  and  has  called  forth  the 
exercise  of  as  much  mind-force  in  its  production  and 
consummation  as  the  other. 

"  It  is  surely  childish,  and  even  contemptible,  to  be 
continually  raving  about  the  genius  of  Keats,  and  Shelley, 
and  Lamb,  and  Coleridge,  and  contrasting  and  comparing 
their  genius  with  the  genius  of  Wordsworth,  and  Browning, 
and  Tennyson,  and  Swinburne,  as  though,  I  repeat,  there 
were  no  other  kind  of  genius  in  the  world  save  that 
which  blosioms  out  in  literature.  Dickens,  and  Thackeray, 
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and  George  Eliot,  and  all  those  that  I  have  already 
mentioned,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  it  is  freely 
admitted,  were,  and  are,  geniuses  of  a  kind — of  a  very 
wonderful  and  superlative  kind,  perhaps — but  surely  there 
is  as  much  innate  genius  required  in  the  designing  of  a 
noble  cathedral,  or  a  temple  dedicated  to  music  or  other 
art;  in  the  spanning  of  an  estuary  of  the  sea;  in  the 
tunnelling  underneath  a  broad  river;  in  a  successful 
effort  of  statesmanship,  as  in  the  production  of  a  novel,  or 
an  epic,  or  a  play,  however  great  these  may  be. 

'"The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes/  ' Christabel,'  'The  Ancient 
Mariner,'  '  The  Skylark,' '  The  Sensitive  Plant,'  '  The  May 
Queen,'  are,  doubtless,  each  an  effort  and  outcome  of  genius 
of  its  kind ;  but  they  are,  after  all,  only  a  display  of  one 
of  the  facets  of  the  crystal  of  human  achievement.  So 
also  was  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny,  of  wood- 
paving,  of  hansom  cabs,  of  vaccination,  of  spring  mat- 
tresses, of  the  latest  new  dish  that  graces  the  table  at  a 
mayoral  feast.  But  why  talk  of  mayoral  feasts  in  this 
connection  and  in  your  presence  ?  To  my  thinking  it  must 
be  a  galling  subject  to  the  literary  class,  and  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  pretentions  they  put  forth ; 
for  here  am  I,  utterly  lacking  in  anything  like  genius,  a 
constant  guest  at  the  mayoral  table ;  whereas,  what  chance 
has  any  poor  devil  of  an  author,  as  such,  with  all  his  genius, 
V)f  an  invitation  to  a  mayor's  banquet  ?  You  see,  sir,  how- 
ever much  they  flatter  and  belaud  each  other,  the  outside 
world  cares  little  and  thinks  less  about  them." 

Certainly,  I  admitted,  there  might  be  some  truth  in  that 
remark. 

"I  will  not,"  he  pursued,  "mention  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  railways,  the  sewing  machine,  the  numerous 
applications  of  electrical  energy.  If  literary  genius  only  is 
meant  by  writers,  then  let  it  be  so  stated,  and  let  them 
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cease  to  employ  terms  in  such  a  way  as  apparently  to  limit 
the  gifts  and  glories  of  genius  to  a  class  and  a  coterie. 

"  I  admit  that,  with  evident  condescension,  mention  is 
now  and  again  made,  by  the  devotees  of  the  pen,  of  the 
existence  of  genius,  of  a  kind,  outside  of  literature.  The 
work  of  a  great  scientist,  or  engineer,  or  inventor,  is  occa- 
sionally acknowledged  to  be  a  work  of  human  achievement, 
indicating  the  possession  of  genius  by  its  author.  Such 
acknowledgments,  however,  are  but  rare ;  and  they  are 
spoken  in  a  patronising  strain,  as  though  it  were  bordering 
on  heresy  to  admit  the  fact ;  whilst  there  is  an  implied,  if 
not  actually  expressed,  opinion  that  such  displays  of  genius 
are,  after  all,  only  of  a  second-rate  character — a  kind  of  lower 
grade  sample,  and  not  to  be  classed  with  the  XXX  quint- 
essence dealt  in  by  the  great  literary  luminaries  of  this 
and  past  ages. 

"Is  it  so  or  not ?  Am  I  right  in  bringing  this  charge 
against  literary  men  ?  If  I  am  right,  then  comes  the 
further  question :  Are  literary  men  justified  in  their 
assumption  or  presumption  (for  that  is  the  better  word) 
that  the  genius  which  is  manifested  in  literature — taking 
it  even  at  its  highest — is  greater  than  the  genius  exhibited 
in  other  great  achievements,  and  exerts  a  more  powerful 
and  enduring  influence  on  the  human  mind  ? 

"  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  question  has  never  been 
discussed  in  any  exhaustive  way ;  at  any  rate,  nothing  like 
a  settled  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  on  the  point. 

"Unfortunately,  too,  the  question  can  hardly  be  sub- 
mitted to  any  satisfactory  moral  High  Court  of  Justice 
outside  of  the  persons  interested,  acting  as  a  final  Court  of 
Appeal,  to  determine  and  pronounce  a  judicial  opinion 
upon.  The  judges,  after  all,  would  be  the  identical  literary 
men  whose  expressed  or  implied  sentiments  are  the  gist  of 
the  case  which  would  be  submitted  for  adjudication  ;  and 
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it  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  of  human  nature  that  they 
would  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  with  an 
unbiassed  mind ;  rather  the  prejudices  of  caste  would  be 
likely  to  influence  the  judgment. 

"  Again,  we  constantly  see  paraded,  '  The  Complete 
Works  of  So-and-So,'  an  altogether  misleading  description. 
Complete  writings  they  may  be,  but  surely  not  complete 
works!  It  is  only  another  example  of  the  superlative 
egotism  of  the  literary  spirit  to  so  designate  a  man's 
writings.  Von  Moltke's  writings  are  now  in  course  of 
publication.  I  presume  we  shall  shortly  be  .seeing  adver- 
tised, 'The  Complete  Works  of  Von  Moltke.'  What  a 
travesty  of  the  facts,  to  be  sure ! 

"  True,  literature  has  something  of  an  advantage  over 
other  forms  of  human  production.  It  is,  in  these  days  at 
least,  practically  indestructible.  All  the  great  works  of 
art  decay.  Time's  effacing  fingers  destroy  them,  and  only 
a  copy  of  the  original  remains  (in  some  instances  not  even 
a  copy — only  a  tradition)  to  the  coming  generations.  So 
that  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  effect  of  literature  is  wide- 
reaching  and  continuous.  That,  however,  as  you  will 
perceive,  is  an  accidental  circumstance,  not  inherent  in  the 
effort  or  in  the  power  to  produce  it,  and  does  not  settle  the 
point  as  to  wliether  there  is  an  intrinsically  higher  value 
justly  attaching  to  literary  genius  than  to  the  genius 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  other  walks  of  life,  apart 
altogether  from  extraneous  conditions  of  a  favourable  or 
unfavourable  kind." 

So  ended  my  friend,  though  he  declared  that  he  had  by 
no  means  exhausted  his  arguments  in  support  of  his  views, 
but  simply  desired  to  change  the  subject. 

His  arguments,  which,  indeed,  as  will  be  perceived, 
were  chiefly  asseverations,  but  delivered  with  much 
confidence  and  no  little  impetuosity,  took  me  aback ;  and 
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though  I  once  or  twice  essayed  to  combat  his  views,  I 
could  not  but  feel  that,  thus  taken  at  unawares,  I  had  not 
done  myself  or  the  subject  justice. 

But  I  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  other  respects.  The 
excellent  dinner  of  which  I  had  partaken ;  the  generous 
wines;  the  incomparable  cigars,  to  all  of  which,  for 
reasons  that  need  not  be  named,  I  am  unaccustomed, 
induced  in  me  a  somnolent  condition  of  mind,  and 
subdued  my  naturally  combative  disposition,  so  that  I  was 
in  the  mood  for  listening  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way,  rather 
than  for  arguing.  The  effect  of  these  on  my  friend  was  of 
quite  an  opposite  character.  Somewhat  of  an  epicure,  and 
very  much  of  a  business  man,  his  usual  taciturnity  was 
melted,  and  he  poured  forth  his  diatribes  with  great 
emphasis  and  volubility. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  I  was  nonplussed.  The  good 
things  (if  they  are  good  things)  of  this  life  are  calculated 
to.  render  less  vigilant,  if  not  actually  to  corrupt,  the 
sentinel  at  the  post  of  duty;  and  for  a  whole  week 
afterwards  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself.  Literature,  after  all, 
is,  perhaps,  best  cultivated  on  a  little  oatmeal. 

However,  determined  that  the  case  for  literature  and  its 
votaries  should  not  go  by  the  board,  I  took  the  precaution, 
subsequently,  to  go  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  into 
the  whole  question;  and  having  completed  an  elaborate 
defence  of  literary  men  to  my  own  entire  satisfaction,  I 
went  over  to  pay  a  surprise  visit  to  my  Philistine  friend, 
with  the  view  of  utterly  demolishing  his  superficial  and 
sophistical  arguments.  Alas !  when  the  door  of  his 
dwelling  was  opened  in  answer  to  my  knock,  I  was 
informed  by  the  attendant  that  he  had  the  previous  night 
died  suddenly  of  a  surfeit  of  stewed  eels ! 
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WORK. 

BY   W.    I.   WILD. 

TN  the  list  of  musical  geniuses  of  the  present  century 
few  men  have  taken  a  higher  place  than  Sir  Henry 
Rowley  Bishop. 

Yet,  in  dwelling  on  his  life  and  work,  there  is,  not- 
withstanding his  many  triumphs,  his  lengthy  record  of 
arduous  toil  and  gifted  labour,  a  pathetic  side,  which 
becomes  plain  to  us  when  we  scan  the  lengthy  list  of  his 
compositions,  so  many  of  which  are  buried  in  an  oblivion 
which  is  as  fatal  as  it  is  final.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  grasp  the  full  idea  of  the  quantity  of  compositions 
which  his  versatile  talents  enabled  him  to  achieve;  to 
realise  that  the  brain  of  any  one  man  was  of  so  fertile  a 
nature  as  to  enable  him  for  the  full  space  of  half-a-century 
to  delight  and  astonish  the  world  with  those  charming 
melodies,  tuneful  glees,  musical  dramas,  operas,  oratorios 
and  musical  sketches,  the  enumeration  of  which  would 
fill  more  pages  than  the  average  reader  would  care  to 
peruse. 

Henry  Rowley  Bishop  was  the  son  of  a  London 
merchant,  and  was  born  in  Great  Poland  Street,  London, 
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on  November  18,  1786.  Most  of  his  early  musical 
training  he  received  from  Francesco  Bianchi,  an  Italian, 
who,  as  a  composer,  teacher,  and  theoretical  musician, 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  during  the  later  years  of  last 
century  and  the  earliest  period  of  the  present  one.  The 
influence  of  his  master's  teaching  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
whole  of  Bishop's  work.  His  earliest  compositions  were  a 
set  of  twelve  glees  and  several  Sicilian  songs ;  but,  when 
he  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  his  first  operatic  work, 
"  Angelina,"  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Margate. 
The  success  of  his  "  Tamerlan  et  Bajazet,"  in  1806,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  led  to  his  permanent  engagement, 
and  he  began  then  to  write  the  immense  mass  of  original 
operas,  compilations,  and  incidental  music,  which  for 
thirty-six  years  he  continued  to  produce.  In  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  no  less  than  eighty  of 
his  stage  productions  are  noticed,  whilst  in  Vol.  V.  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  these  compositions  and 
compilations  amount  to  110.  Commencing  in  1804  with 
"Angelina,"  they  terminated  in  1841  with  "The  Fortunate 
Isles/'  written  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria, 
this  piece  being  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  under 
Madame  Vestris's  management.  His  first  important  opera, 
"  The  Circassian  Bride,"  was  brought  out  with  great  suc- 
cess at  Drury  Lane,  on  February  23rd,  1809.  The  night 
following  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  score 
of  the  opera  perished  in  the  flames.  Bishop  rewrote  the 
whole  of  it  from  memory.  In  the  years  1809-10-11-12- 
13-14,  no  less  than  twenty-six  operas  and  musical  pieces 
were  produced  by  Bishop,  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  1824, 
no  less  than  fifty-three  appeared  on  the  stage,  for  the  most 
part  written  or  adapted  by  Bishop  in  conjunction  with 
Davy,  Attwood,  Reeve,  Whitaker,  and  Braham.  In  1813, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Bishop  was 
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one  of  the  original  members,  yet  none  of  his  compositions, 
were  given  by  the  society  until  long  after  his  name  had 
become  famous. 

In  1810  Bishop  was  engaged  as  Musical  Composer  and 
Director  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  this  onerous  post 
he  filled  until  December,  1824.  From  1825  to  1830  he  was 
engaged  by  Elliston  at  Drury  Lane,  where  many  of  his 
pieces  were  produced,  and  although  his  active  management 
of  the  music  terminated  that  year,  several  of  his  produc- 
tions were  staged  there  in  the  years  1831-32.  For  three 
years  he  held  the  post  of  Musical  Director  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  then  in  the  decline  of  their  glory,  and  at  this 
place  six  of  his  operatic  compositions  were  produced  on 
the  stage. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  in  1832,  commissioned  him 
to  write  a  work  for  their  concerts.  He  composed  for  this 
occasion  the  "Seventh  Day,"  a  sacred  cantata.  At  a 
concert  in  Manchester,  in  1839,  Bishop  himself  conducting 
and  his  wife  taking  the  chief  part  as  soprano,  this  work 
was  performed.  Ten  years  later  for  the  same  concerts  he 
wrote  "  The  Departure  from  Paradise,"  which  was  sung  by 
Malibran.  His  name  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  for  May,  1838, 
as  "  Mr.  Henry  R.  Bishop,  to  be  composer  to  her  Majesty ;" 
but  this  announcement  is  said  to  be  inaccurate,  for  in  1847 
he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  this  post,  a  vacancy  occurring 
that  year.  In  1839  Bishop  received  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac. , 
at  Oxford.  He  was  for  many  years  Professor  of  Harmony 
and  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  1841, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Reid  Professorship  at  Edinburgh, 
which  appointment  he  held  over  two  years.  From  1840  to 
1848  he  conducted  the  Antient  Concerts,  and  in  1842  the 
distinction  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Queen,  this  being  the  first  occasion  when  a  musician  had 
been  so  honoured.  In  1848,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch  as 
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Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  where  in  1853  he  received  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  He  edited  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  and 
many  other  works. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  advanced  as  to  the  value  of 
Bishop's  dramatic  and  operatic  work,  it  is  certain  that  the 
successful  career  he  enjoyed  from  the  early  age  of  18,  in 
1804,  until  the  production  of  his  last  great  effort,  "  The 
Fortunate  Isles,"  in  1840,  bears  ample  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  there  must  have  been  something  in  his  work  which 
not  only  secured,  but  held  the  popular  favour,  whilst  the 
honours  that  were  showered  upon  him  show  the  estimation 
in  which  his  genius  was  held  by  those  who  gave  not 
honour  without  cause,  or  praise  that  was  not  deserved. 
The  brief  summary  given  in  "Brown's  Dictionary  of 
Musicians "  is  perhaps  the  best  epitome  of  his  career : 
"  Musical  Director  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  1810-11 ; 
founded  (with  others)  the  Philharmonic  Society,  1813; 
visited  Dublin  and  received  the  freedom  of  that  city,  1820 ; 
conductor  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  1825  ;  Musical  Director 
at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  1830 ;  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.,  1839  ; 
Musical  Director  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  1840-41 ; 
Conductor  of  the  Antient  Concerts,  1840-48 ;  Professor  of 
Music  at  Edinburgh  University,  1841-43 ;  knighted,  1842 ; 
Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford  University,  1848  ;  Mus.  Doc. 
Oxon.,  1853.'  This  concise  list  is  not  complete,  omitting, 
as  it  does,  the  fact  of  Bishop's  appointments  as  Musical 
Composer  and  Director  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  from 
1810  to  1813  and  from  1813  to  1818.  Bishop  must  have 
been  more  than  mortal  if  such  a  list  of  distinctions  and 
honours  had  not  raised  up  the  usual  crop  of  critics  and 
detractors.  Yet  the  number  of  his  enemies  is  few  indeed 
compared  with  those  who  admit  his  abilities  and  the  place 
he  occupied  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  among  our 
English  composers. 
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In  the  Athenceum  for  1855  appears  as  follows : — "  The 
appeal  in  favour  of  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop  as  our  only  national 
composer  who  still  holds  his  public — and  this  after  some 
twenty-five  years  of  silence — may  be  referred  to  here, 
seeing  that  during  some  fifteen  years  of  that  quarter  of  a 
century  the  Athenaeum  was  the  only  journal  treating  of 
music  that  referred  to  the  composer  of  '  Bid  me  discourse  * 
and  '  By  the  simplicity '  as  more  English,  more  individual, 
and  therefore  worthier,  than  all  the  home-made  second- 
hand German  composers  whose  triumphs  were  so  loudly 
heralded."  Much  of  the  neglect  from  which  Bishop 
suffered  in  his  later  t  years  was  undoubtedly  his  own  fault, 
and  the  needy  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
were  due  to  the  reckless  prodigality  of  his  expenditure 
when  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  but  none  the  less  was 
it  the  fact  that  everything  English  was  out  of  fashion,  and 
the  native-born  musician  or  composer  had  the  mortification 
of  seeing  his  own  powers  neglected  and  forgotten,  whilst 
the  foreigner  became  the  petted  idol  of  the  fashionable 
world. 

Lamenting  this  fickleness  in  popular  taste,  Bishop  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  1840 : — "  I  have  worked  hard? 
and  during  many  a  long  year,  for  fame,  and  have  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter  in  obtaining  that  portion  of 
it  which  I  am  proud  to  know  I  possess.  I  have  been  a 
slavish  servant  to  the  public,  and  too  often  when  I  have 
turned  each  way  their  weathercock  taste  pointed  they 
have  turned  round  on  me  and  upbraided  me  for  not 
remaining  where  I  was.  Had  the  public  remained  truly 
and  loyally  English,  I  would  have  remained  so  too.  But 
I  had  my  bread  to  get,  and  so  was  obliged  to  watch  their 
caprices,  and  give  them  an  exotic  programme,  if  I  could 
not  give  them  the  native  plant,  when  I  found  they  were 
tired  of,  and  neglecting,  English  productions." 
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One  of  our  musical  critics  says  of  him :  "  He  was  a  pro- 
minent example  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  native 
English  school,  in  which  the  name  of  Purcell  alone  stands 
higher  than  his.'  Edward  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,  no  mean 
authority  on  music,  says  of  Bishop:  "He  is  conspicuous 
for  producing  compositions  of  very  high  merit  at  a  period 
when  music  was  less  cultivated  here  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  when  his  music  alone  gave  con- 
sideration to  the  English  name."  Brown  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians  says  of  him :  "  His  vocal  music  is 
especially  fine,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  any 
English  operatic  composer;  had  he  concentrated  his 
powers  on  the  production  of  dramatic  music,  wholly  his 
own,  the  record  of  his  life  would  have  been  rich  in  works 
of  lasting  value/'  Baptie  in  his  Musical  Biography  styles 
him  one  of  our  most  celebrated  operatic  composers :  "  His 
style  is  chaste  and  elegant,  his  fertility  almost  inexhaus- 
tible." In  no  case  has  any  criticism  upon  Bishop  evinced 
such  open  hostility  as  the  one  contained  in  Vol.  V.  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
W.  Barclay  Squire.  In  this  article  Bishop  is  accused  of 
having  altered  and  defaced  the  works  of  the  great  masters^ 
in  order  to  bring  them  down  to  a  level  with  his  own  weak 
production  ;  it  also  contains  the  following  astounding 
statement :  "  Amongst  the  manuscript  scores  in  his  hand- 
writing which  are  preserved  in  the  Liverpool  Free  Library, 
there  is  a  volume  entirely  consisting  of  additional  accom- 
paniments and  alterations  which  he  made  in  works  by 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Rossini,  and  many  others, 
a  volume  which  must  for  ever  remain  a  disgrace  to  the 
man  who  wrote  it,  and  a  record  of  the  low  state  of  musical 
opinion  that  could  have  allowed  such  barbarisms  to  be 
perpetrated  without  a  protest."  There  is  no  lover  of 
music  but  will  regret  that  such  a  chronicle  should  ever 
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have  been  written ;  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
is,  and  will  be  for  many  generations,  a  text  book  for 
biographical  students,  and  it  must  for  ever  remain  a  dis- 
grace that  its  fifth  volume  contains  comments  on  Bishop 
so  misleading  in  their  character,  and  so  full  of  the  reckless 
criticism  which  has  been  allowed  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  biography. 

In  Bishop's  Lecture  on  Music  No.  4,  the  original  manu- 
script of  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  H.  Watson 
of  Manchester,  the  following  occurs  on  page  26 : — 

"I  stated  in  another  lecture  that  many  years  ago  I 
introduced  on  the  English  stage  some  of  the  works  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini ;  and  that  my  object  in  so  doing  was 
not  to  burden  our  National  Theatre  with  exotic  plants  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  of  our  own  growth,  not  to  encourage 
a  degrading  taste  for  the  worthless  trash,  in  the  shape  of 
operas,  which  has  since  been  imported  into  this  country, 
but,  if  possible,  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  a  true  estima- 
tion of  works  which,  beside  their  other  merits,  were  so  rich 
in  dramatic  excellence,  and  thereby  to  cause  works  of  a 
similar  description  by  our  native  composers  to  be  received 
with  greater  favour  than  otherwise,  it  was  quite  clear  to 
me  at  that  time,  they  would  have  been.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  beset  with  difficulties.  English  dramatic 
singers  were  then  scarce,  and  most  of  them  were  of  very 
limited  powers.  They  objected — nay,  refused,  to  sing 
Rossini's  and  Mozart's  songs,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  effective.  Managers,  too,  were  preju- 
diced, and  it  was  decided  by  both  parties  that  if  these 
operas  were  produced  on  the  English  stage,  although  their 
concerted  pieces  might  remain,  other  songs  must  be  com- 
posed for  them.  To  these  conditions  I  was  forced  to 
submit.  To  receive  an  instalment  seemed  better  than 
nothing,  and  I  trusted  that  even  that  might  be  productive 
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of  good.  But  I  now  declare  that  it  gave  me  pain  to  write 
those  songs,  and  which  only  the  nature  of  my  engagement 
with  the  Theatre  would  have  obliged  me  to  do — and  that 
their  being  inserted  into  Mozart's  and  Kossini's  operas  was 
contrary  to  my  opinion  and  wholly  against  my  will." 

Bishop  erred,  like  many  others,  in  sacrificing  the  true 
interests  of  his  art  in  order  to  gain  the  necessaries  of 
existence,  yet  surely  the  blame  rests  not  on  his  shoulders 
alone,  rather  was  it  the  fault  of  the  fickle  taste  of  the  day, 
which  dominated  the  musical  world.  Of  his  personal 
characteristics  many  records  are  to  be  found.  In  Fitzball's 
Memoirs,  published  in  1859,  we  read:  "Very  few  really 
know  how  much  music  is  indebted  for  its  progress  in  this 
country  to  Bishop,  or  half  the  obstacles  he  had  to  en- 
counter." One  of  those  who  knew  him  best  says  of  him : 
"  His  turn  of  mind  was  most  tasteful,  his  conversation 
elegant  and  refined.  There  was  always  something  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose,  in  the  society  of  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop. 
Many  know  how  to  correct  an  error,  but  very  few  know 
how  to  do  so  without  more  or  less  wounding  the  feelings  of 
others.  This  was  one  of  the  great  gifts  of  Sir  Henry  R. 
Bishop." 

On  the  beauty  of  Bishop's  songs  and  glees  it  is 
almost  needless  to  enlarge.  They  still  stand  high  in 
public  esteem,  and  are  frequently  performed.  Many  of 
these  pieces  appeared  in  operas,  and  they  are  in  the 
highest  degree  art  songs,  unsurpassed  in  variety,  and  they 
stamp  Bishop  as  one  of  the  best  of  English  lyrical  com- 
posers. Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  some 
of  his  melodies  are  known  and  cherished.  In  Baptie's 
MS.  Catalogue  no  fewer  than  327  glees,  etc.,  of  Bishop's- 
composition,  are  enumerated.  From  this  source  we  give 
an  abridged  list  of  the  best  known  numbers : — 

SONGS.— "Bid  me  discourse";  "By  the  simplicity  of 
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Venus'  doves ";  "  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love "; 
"  The  dashing  white  sergeant ";  "  Home,  sweet  home  "  (at 
first  printed  as  a  "  Sicilian  air"  which  prevented  Bishop 
from  claiming  copyright  in  it  afterwards)  ;  "  I  am  a  Son  of 
Mars"  (a  fine  bass  song  from  the  cantata  "The  Jolly 
Beggars  ") ;  "  Love  has  eyes  ";  "  Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark  "; 
"Oh,  firm  as  oak";  "Oh,  no,  w.e  never  mention  her"; 
"  The  pilgrim  of  love  ";  "  Pretty  mocking  bird  ";  "  Should 
he  upbraid  ";  "  Tell  me,  my  heart ";  "  My  pretty  Jane." 

DUETTS.— "As  it  fell  upon  a  day"  (S.S.) ;  "I  love 
thee"(S.T.);  "Love  one  day"  (S.S. );  My  pretty  page  "(S.S.); 
"  Orpheus,  with  his  lute"  (S.S.). 

GLEES,  ETC.— "A  cup  of  wine"  (A.T.T.B.);  "Believe 
me,  tears  may  ofttimes"  (S.S.A.T.B.) ;  "Blow,  blow,  thou 
winter  wind,"  arranged  from  Dr.  Arne  and  R.  J.  S.  Stevens 
in  two  keys  (A.T.T.B.  and  S.A.T.B.) ;  "  Blow,  gentle  gales" 
(S.S.T.T.B.,  also  for  S.S.B.);  "Breathe,my  harp"  (A.T.T.B.) 
"Come  forth,  sweet  spirit"  (A.T.T.B.);  "Come  o'er  the 
brook,  Bessie  "  (S.A.T.B.,  arranged  from  Ford's  "  Since  first 
I  saw  your  face  "  and  Dr.  Calcott's  glee,  "  The  Fairies ") ; 
"Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine"  (A.T.B.) ;  "  Fill,  boys, 
and  drink  about "  (A.T.T.B.B.) ;  "  Fisherman's  good  night " 
(S.A.T.B.,  an  excellent  concert  finale) ;  "  Foresters,  sound 
the  cheerful  horn"  (A.T.T.B.);  "Hail  to  the  chief" 
(S.A.T.B.);  "Hark,  Apollo  strikes  the  lyre"  (two  keys, 
S.S.B.  and  A.T.B.) ;  "Hark,  hark,  each  Spartan  hound" 
(A.T.B.);  "Hark,  'tis  the  Indian  drum"  (S.T.B.,  also 
S.T.T.B.) ;  "  I  gave  my  harp  to  sorrow's  hand  "  (A.T.T.B.) ; 
"  In  tears  the  heart,  opprest  with  grief"  (S.T.B.) ;  "  Maiden 
fair,  a  word  I  pray ! "  (S.T.B.) ;  "  Majestic  night "  (A.T.T.B.) ; 
"Mynheer  Van  Dunck"  (A.T.B.,  from  the  opera  "The 
Law  of  Java")  ;  "No  more  the  morn"  (A.T.T.B.),  a  fine 
glee,  too  little  known;  "Now  by  day's  retiring  lamp" 
S.A.T.T.B.);  "Now  to  the  forest  let's  repair!"  (T.T.B.)  •; 
14 
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"  Now  tramp  o'er  moss  and  fell "  (soprano  solo  with  chorus, 
S.A.T.B.,  a  most  brilliant  and  effective  conception);  "0, 
Bold  Kobin  Hood"  (A.T.T.T.B.B.) ;  "  O,  by  rivers" 
(S.S.A.T.B.,  arranged  from  Dr.  John  Wilson's  "  From 
the  fair  Lavinian  shore  "  and  Jeremiah  Saville's  "Waits  ") ; 
"  O,  listen,  'tis  the  nightingale  "  (a  beautiful  but  arduous 
trio  for  S.S.T.,  written  for  the  Misses  Tree  and  John  Sin- 
clair, the  tenor);  "Push  the  red  wine  about"  (A.T.B.) ; 
"Sailor's  welcome  home"  (A.T.B. );  "Sleep,  gentle  lady" 
(a  most  elegant  serenade,  originally  for  A.T.T.B.,  also 
arranged  for  S.A.T.B.  and  S.S.B.);  "Sportive  little  trifler, 
tell  me"(A.T.B.);  "Stay,  prythee,  stay"  (S.S.A.T.T.B.) ; 
"The  chough  and  crow  to  roost  are  gone!"  (trio  S.S.B. 
and  chorus  S.S.A.T.B. — a  gipsy  finale  from  "Guy  Man- 
nering");  "The  silver  queen"  (S.S.T.B.);  "The  fox 
jumped  over  the  parson's  gate"  (S.S.T.T.B.),  a  humorous 
quint ett  and  chorus,  also  from  "  Guy  Mannering  "  ; 
"The  tiger  couches  in  the  wood"  (A.T.T.B.,  a  robbers* 
chorus,  bold,  weird,  and  beautiful)  ;  "  The  winds 
whistle  cold ! "  (A.T.B.,  one  of  Bishop's  most  effective 
pieces,  and  widely  popular);  "To  arms!  prepare!"  (A.T.B.); 
"To  Harmony"  (S.A.T.T.B.) ;  "Under  the  greenwood 
tree"(A.T.T.B.,  harmonised  from  Dr.  Arne) ;  "Up,  quit 
thy  bower!"  (S.S.T.B.);  "What  phrase,  sad  and  soft" 
(S.S.T.T);  "What  shall  he  have  that  killed  the  deer?" 
(A.T.T.B.);  "When  the  storms  aloft  "(A.T.B.);  "When 
the  wind  blows"  (T.T.T.,  a  celebrated  round)  ;  "When 
wearied  wretches"  (S.A.T.B.);  "  Where  art  thou,  beam  of 
light?"(S.A.T.B.);  "Where  shall  we  make  her  grave?" 
(A.T.T.B.,  prize  glee,  1832) ;  "Who  is  Sylvia? "  (S.A.T.T.B., 
arranged  from  Ravenscroft  and  Morley) ;  "  With  hawk  and 
hound  "  (A.T.T.B.). 

It  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  glee  singing  that  Bishop 
gave  to  the  world  such  a  boundless  store  of  harmony. 
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Instead  of  being  rarely  heard,  the  glee  was  then  in 
universal  request,  and  the  gems  he  wrote  were  valued  and 
appreciated  to  the  full.  Some  of  the  songs  named  will 
never  grow  old.  There  is  a  pathos  about  them  that  touches 
the  heart  with  a  power  alike  uncontrollable  as  it  is  inexpres- 
sible. The  strains  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  can  set  loose 
a  flood  of  memories,  sad,  yet  sweet.  Braham,  Jenny  Lind, 
Sims  Reeves,.  Adelina  Patti,  and  most  of  the  greatest  singers 
the  century  has  known  have  held  their  audiences  spell- 
bound whilst  they  were  singing  the  songs  of  Bishop,  which 
all  loved  so  well. 

Among  his  other  works  occurs,  "  Syllabus  of  a  course 
of  six  lectures  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  lyric 
drama  or  opera,  to  be  delivered  in  the  Manchester  Athe- 
neum,  1845."  From  No.  4  of  these  lectures  an  extract 
has  already  been  given.  Between  1819  and  1826  he 
arranged  melodies  of  various  nations  and  national  melodies 
to  English  words,  and  in  1851  he  commenced  a  similar 
task  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 

The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography  has  the 
following  account  of  Bishop's  visit  to  Manchester  in  1839  : 
"  In  1839  a  committee  of  gentlemen  at  Manchester,  gave 
a  concert  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  consisting  entirely  of 
Bishop's  music;  those  admirable  pieces  from  his  early 
works  that  will  always  be  counted  among  the  riches  of  the 
art,  though  the  dramas  for  which  they  were  written  have 
passed  into  oblivion.  This  performance  the  composer  was 
invited  to  conduct,  and  its  very  large  proceeds  were  pre- 
sented to  him  as  a  substantial  token  of  the  artistic  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  of  which  the  concert  was  a  most 
grateful  expression."  Like  many  of  his  class,  Bishop's 
extravagant  habits  caused  him  ceaseless  embarrassments. 
Even  in  his  most  fortunate  days,  he  made  no  provision  for 
his  old  age,  being  at  the  last  harassed  with  pecuniary 
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difficulties.  Of  this  failing,  Fitzball  tells  a  characteristic 
story.  "  His  indolence  was  almost  a  complete  contrast  to 
his  enthusiasm.  I  wrote  for  him,  entirely  under  his  own 
directions,  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  the  Pilgrimage  to 
Canterbury  :  he  liked  it  exceedingly,  and  at  a  time  when 
money  was  almost  vital  to  him,  a  publisher  offered  to  him 
£300  when  he  had  completed  the  first  Act.  He  never  com- 
posed a  single  note."  Bishop,  in  his  later  years,  suffered 
from  neglect,  and  this  was,  to  him,  a  source  of  bitter  un- 
happinees.  A  fickle  public  soon  forgets  its  favourites,  and 
it  was  his  lot  to  drink  to  the  full  of  the  cup  which  is  too 
often  the  portion  of  genius. 

He  died  on  Monday,  April  30,  1855,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Marylebone  Cemetery,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  public  subscription.  The  British 
Museum,  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  the  Free 
Library  of  Liverpool  possess  most  of  his  operatic  scores. 
In  the  National  Gallery  there  are  two  portraits  of  him, 
both  by  unknown  artists.  There  are  also  three  engravings 
of  him,  by  Woolnoth,  Reynolds,  and  Hall,  published  in 
1820,  1822,  and  1828. 

Bishop  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  Englishman. 
In  his  glees  he  stands  to-day  without  a  rival.  As  English- 
men we  are  proud  alike  of  his  genius,  of  his  vast  powers 
of  production,  and  the  delightful  harmony  of  his  compo- 
sitions. He  lived  in  a  day  when  around  him  were 
gathered  many  who  afterwards  were  to  become  famous. 
In  Dr.  Watson's  hitherto  unpublished  MS.  Lecture  No.  4, 
occurs  the  remark : — "  Still  less  did  I  contemplate,  that 
while  often  observing  a  lad  who  in  some  of  my  operas  was 
playing  in  the  orchestra  on  the  violin,  that  he,  too,  had 
an  extensive  musical  fame  in  store  for  him ;  that  he, 
through  the  remarkable  talent  shown  in  so  many  of  his 
dramatic  works,  would  one  day  become  the  well-known 
composer  Balfe." 
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Of  Bishop's  genial  kindness,  his  reckless  prodigality,  his 
domestic  infelicity,  his  unfaltering  love  of  art,  and  his 
discernment  of  merit  and  ability,  much  might  be  written. 

His  works  will  live  long  after  his  detractors  have  had 
their  little  day  and  been  forgotten.  Let  those  sneer  at  his 
work  who  will ;  the  songs  he  has  left  us,  the  melodious 
glees  which  charm  our  ears  will  make  his  name  familiar 
amongst  us  whilst  harmony  has  power  to  please.  On  the 
memorial  to  poor  Tom  Hood,  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery, 
is  inscribed: — 

He  sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

On  the  monument  that  covers  the  remains  of  Sir  Henry 
Rowley  Bishop  might  appropriately  be  written : — 

He  left  with  us  Home  ,  sweet  Home. 


THE  DUTY  OF  READER  TO  AUTHOR. 

BY    EDMUND    MERCEK. 

IN  these  days  of  ubiquitous  print  it  is  customary  for  those 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  write  about  books  to  wax 
painfully  didactic  upon  the  duties  of  authors  to  their 
readers;  as  though  these  knights  of  the  tilted  pen  were 
mere  marionettes  without  any  feelings  of  their  own  in  the 
matter,  and  as  though  the  great  reading  public  was  a  reser- 
voir for  the  reception  of  printers'  ink,  with  no  reciprocal 
duty  to  the  artificer  in  words  beyond  that  of  yielding  him 
driblets  of  coppers  sterling.  Than  a  clever  writer  no  one 
knows  better  the  intellectual  worth  of  good  work ;  and  no 
one  more  bitterly  realises  the  general  apathy  with  which 
it  is  too  often  met.  He  is  most  disagreeably  conscious  how 
much  he  must  depend  upon  his  readers'  mental  ability ; 
what  of  his  thought  he  may  suppress  without  being  mis- 
understood, what  he  is  bound  to  express  without  tedium. 
His  intimacy  with  words  not  only  shows  him  their  value 
and  power,  but  also  their  weakness  and  treachery ;  and  with 
Carlyle  he  knows  that  "  men's  words  are  but  a  poor  expo- 
nent of  their  thought."  He  may  write  the  very  words  to 
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give  life  to  his  naked  thought ;  nevertheless,  he  must,  how- 
ever unwillingly  and  uselessly  for  himself,  weave  a  gar- 
ment of  other  words  to  prevent  his  readers'  misapprehen- 
sion. "  Words  take  on  a  colour  of  something  more  than 
their  explicit  meaning  from  the  mood  in  which  they  are 
spoken,"  written  or  read.  Accordingly  the  reader  must,  in 
some  way,  be  in  sympathy  with  the  author's  mood ;  and  the 
author  must,  somehow,  let  him  into  the  secret  of  his  inten- 
tion before  it  is  definitely  expressed.  Otherwise  the  gene- 
ral reader,  who  has  an  unfailing  tendency  to  leave  the 
main  line  of  a  writer's  thought  and  rush  down  a  private 
siding  of  his  own,  will  be  constantly  drawing  up  at  deserted 
little  stopping-places,  altogether  out  of  the  route  his  guide 
is  taking.  Unless,  indeed,  he  be  thoughtful  and  compla- 
cent enough  to  co-operate  with  that  guide  ;  which  is  clearly 
a  reader's  primary  duty. 

Schopenhauer  lays  down,  as  an  axiom,  that  "in  reading 
we  are  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  thinking." 
That  is  true,  if  such  reading  consist  of  most  of  our  fictional, 
journalistic  and  magazine  literature ;  or  if  the  readers 
read  for  gossip  or  pastime,  or  come  within  the  classes 
whom  Coleridge  likened  to  hour-glasses,  sponges,  and  jelly- 
bags.  But  beyond  this,  reading,  to  be  worth  the  name 
and  the  time,  must  be  accompanied  by  thinking  more  or 
less  close.  It  is  not  possible  for  an  author,  however  skilled 
in  language,  to  convey  to  a  reader  the  exact  impression 
that  his  own  thought  gives  him.  At  the  utmost  he  can 
only  approximate.  A  detailed  description  necessarily  fails 
in  being  impressive,  on  account  of  its  length ;  and  anything 
short  of  detail  is  too  concise  to  be  inclusive.  The  most 
happy  way  in  which  an  author  can  steer  comparatively  clear 
of  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis  is  to  suggest ;  and  one  who 
suggests  well  is  better  than  one  who  describes.  The  former, 
as  it  were,  insists  upon  our  meeting  him  half-way ;  we 
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finding  as  a  reward  that  he  comes  very  closely  to  us. 
He  links  arms,  so  to  say,  and  brings  our  experiences  into 
very  intimate  relation  with  his  own.  We  are  thus  drawn 
to  think  for  ourselves,  and  very  often  are  we  wiser  than  we 
wot  of.  So  pleasant  is  this  duty,  that,  though  the  fact  may 
not,  and  prohably  will  not,  occur  to  us,  it  nevertheless 
exists  that,  as  in  a  personal  conversation,  we  are  doing  half 
the  work.  It  is  this  reciprocal  touch  of  human  nature,  and 
this  alone,  that  makes  us  regard  a  good  book  and  its  writer 
as  actual  friends ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we  feel  beneath 
its  printed  bosom  the  beat  of  its  creator's  heart.  So,  books 
that  suggest  most  effectively,  that  are  most  capable  of 
inducing  us  to  exercise  our  own  imagination  and  arouse 
ourselves  to  an  active  participation  in  the  discussion,  are 
the  books  to  which  Emerson,  in  his  classification  of  the 
world's  literature,  has  given  the  deserved  name  of 
"  favourites ; "  though  this  name  fitly  includes  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  books  that  come  under  his  other  titles.  In  five 
minutes  you  can  call  to  mind  more  of  these  favourites  than 
you  can  read  in  five  years. 

This  power  of  suggestion  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
style  as  signifying  character,  or,  let  me  say,  mannerism, 
in  its  best  sense.  Its  charm  does  not  depend  upon  the 
subject.  That  may  be  an  affair  trivial,  as  "  Boasted  Pig ; " 
tragic,  as  "Othello;"  sad,  as  "The  Blot  in  the  'Scut- 
cheon " ;  material,  as  "La  Physiologic  du  Gout " ;  but, 
treated  by  a  writer  who  can  suggest  happily,  "  graveyards 
are  as  good  a  subject  as  the  last  novel,  and  he  will  make 
tombstones  more  attractive  than  scandal."  Style,  again, 
has  a  further  charm  beyond  its  capability  of  producing 
thought;  a  charm  arising  from  the  apt  use  of  words — 
style,  as  it  is  most  ordinarily  defined.  Curiously  enough, 
under  this,  its  most  widely  understood  definition,  it  does 
not  appeal  to  the  generality  of  readers  so  much  as  to  the 
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comparatively  few  who  have  that  taste  within  a  taste  (if  I 
may  adapt  a  trite  saying  on  art),  "  the  literary  enjoyment 
of  literature ;"  the  taking  delight  in  skilful  conjuring  with 
words,  in  suggestive  sounds  appropriate  to  the  sense,  in 
the  diastole  and  systole  of  rhythm  and  the  cadence  of  mel- 
lifluous syllables  rising  and  sinking  like  "the  innumerable 
laughter  of  the  sea ; "  that  Epicurism,  philological,  contex- 
tural,  or  phonic,  at  which  Job  hinted  aeons  ago,  asking, 
"Doth  not  the  ear  try  words  even  as  the  palate  tasteth 
meat  ? "  Thus,  in  any  event,  whether  we  read  a  book  for 
the  knowledge  it  will  give  us,  for  the  wisdom  we  shall 
acquire  from  its  suggestiveness  (bearing  in  mind  Cowper's 
distinction  between  these  two — 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oft-times  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men  ; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  shaped  and  squared  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learnt  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.) 

or  for  the  pleasure  we  take  in  beautiful  language,  we  must 
ponder  while  we  read ;  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  recalling 
what  we  have  read, — "truth  that  has  only  been  learnt 
cleaves  to  us  like  an  artificial  limb," — but  that  we  may 
profit  by  the  acquirement  of  truth  through  our  original 
thought,  which  resembles  a  natural  limb  in  that  it  really 
belongs  to  us.  We  may  merely  remember  without  caring 
for  the  subject ;  but  "  thinking  must  be  stimulated  and 
maintained,  as  fire  by  a  draught  of  air,  by  some  interest  in 
the  subject  itself."  As  Schopenhauer  observes,  "  the 
greatest  amount  of  erudition,  if  it  has  not  been  elaborated 
by  one's  own  thought,  is  worth  much  less  than  a  far  smaller 
amount  that  has  been  well  thought  out." 
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Every  reader  has  more  or  less  experienced  times  when 
he  has  suffered  despite  for  a  book  which  he  once  doted 
upon.  To-day  he  has  unshelved  a  volume  and  put  it 
sadly  back  again,  wondering  wherein  lay  the  beauty  that 
charmed  him  yesterday.  The  book  is  no  different ;  the 
change  is  in  the  man.  He  is  not  in  the  mood,  that  is  all. 
Moods  are  like  men ;  we  cannot  call  them  up  at  will,  we 
must  wait  till  they  come.  A  man's  mind  is  not  a  mec- 
hanism which,  kept  constantly  wound  up,  will  work  day 
after  day  with  unvarying  regularity — and  its  concomitant 
monotony.  For  the  sake  of  a  varied,  aromatic  life  it  is  well 
not.  If  the  mood  is  unfavourable  towards  some  author, 
we  treat  him  ungraciously  by  seeking  his  company.  We 
are  almost  certain  to  find  fault  with  him.  To  keep 
him  at  a  distance  for  a  time  is  a  duty.  No  advantage 
is  to  be  gained  by  quarrelling  with  our  friend  because 
we  have  dyspepsia.  We  can  readily  find  worthy  authors- 
Dante,  Schopenhauer,  Tolstoi,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  for  whom 
in  a  happier  mood  we  should  have  no  desire — with  whom 
we  can  now  associate  in  a  kind  of  grim  delight.  If  it 
happen  that  nothing  will  agree  with  us,  we  may  wait  till 
the  mood  comes.  Better  than  either,  however,  is  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  self-control  in  reading ;  to  render 
ourselves  in  some  degree  independent  of  mood.  The  value 
of  such  a  habit  is  inestimable.  We  may  read  any  author 
and  often  the  mood  for  him  will  come  unexpectedly.  If 
it  do  not,  we  are  too  strong-willed  to  quarrel  with  him,  and 
our  adverse  feelings,  being  under  due  governance,  will 
show  him  in  aspects  unaccustomed,  enlarge  our  acquain- 
tance without  lessening  our  love. 

In  no  art  or  science  is  the  ill  wind  of  prejudice  a  good 
thing,  least  of  all  in  literature.  Of  all  knowledge  litera- 
ture is  universal  in  the  greatest  quantities.  Shakespeare 
translated  into  Japanese  is  performed  at  Tokio,  and  the 
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Chinese  Shi-King  is  read  in  this  country  in  English  rhyme. 
Yet,  literary  history,  even  up  to  this  very  present,  is  as 
full  of  quarrels  between  authors  and  between  critics,  arising 
solely  from  prejudice,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  Prejudice 
is  fatal  to  the  understanding  of  literature ;  in  what  we 
hate  we  see  nothing  good.  The  man  who  studies  litera- 
ture in  the  real  literary  spirit  is  a  Socialist  (in  its  truest 
definition)  and  a  cosmopolitan;  therefore  broad-minded. 
He  does  not  set  off  one  author  against  another  merely  to 
institute  a  comparison  to  the  disfavour  of  one  of  them; 
neither  does  he  scoff  at  the  literature  (if  any)  of  even  a 
barbarous  nation.  He  regards  all  literature  with  an  eye 
favourable  rather  than  otherwise,  and,  like  the  slave  of 
Golconda,  flings  away  the  dross  to  retain  only  the  diamond. 
He  is  thus  more  than  a  critic,  more  even  than  an  appre- 
ciator ;  he  is  a  lover  of  literature,  which  is  to  be  great,  for 
"literature  is  always  the  result  of  something  far  higher 
than  itself."  Through  his  gathering  together  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  comparison  of  truths  from  all  lands,  he 
assimilates  his  own  knowledge  and  gains  a  power  over 
thought  and  over  life  which  will  make  itself  felt  in  the 
progress  of  humanity.  For,  in  the  words  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
"  the  two  supreme  and  highest  arts  are  Life  and  Litera- 
ture— Life  and  the  perfect  expression  of  Life."  Yet,  even 
such  a  lover  of  literature  may  have  a  distaste  for  some 
author  which  he  can  neither  account  for  nor  allay.  It  does 
not  arise  from  prejudice,  for  he  will  admit  the  author's 
good  qualities  and  regret  that  he  cannot  like  him.  The 
bent  of  a  man's  mind  is  occasionally  no  more  towards  a 
given  author  than  towards  engineering  or  science.  It  may 
be  that  the  reading  of  that  author's  work  "imposes 
thoughts  upon  the  mind  which  are  as  foreign  and  hetero- 
geneous to  it  .  .  .  as  the  seal  is  to  the  wax  upon 
which  it  impresses  its  image.  The  mind  thereby  suffers  an 
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entire  compulsion  from  without,  to  think  now  this,  now 
that,  for  which  it  has  no  desire  nor  capacity." 

In  taking  up  for  the  first  time  a  work  by  an  author 
as  yet  unknown  to  us  by  intellectual  association,  it  is 
a  duty  we  owe  to  him  that  the  reading  of  it  should  be 
begun  in  all  openness  of  heart  and  without  malice  afore- 
thought. If  the  fair  page  of  our  mind  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  stained  by  some  raw  review,  let  us  think 
of  that  foundation  question,  "  Has  the  book  helped 
any  human  soul  ? "  There  is  no  occasion  to  read  entirely 
through  a  book,  any  more  than  there  is  to  eat  a  pound 
of  sugar,  in  order  to  discover  its  qualities.  Sooner  or 
later  it  will  have  awakened  our  love,  or  hushed  us  to 
sleep,  so  far  as  its  intention  is  worked  out  well  or  ill.  If 
the  former,  the  book  is  for  us,  and  we  are  its  best  reviewers 
for  our  purposes ;  and,  be  it  ever  so  mediocre,  shall  get 
value  from  it,  even  if  it  be  what  Leigh  Hunt  calls  "an  old 
folio  written  by  some  happy  believing  hand,  no  matter 
whether  we  go  all  lengths  or  not  with  his  sort  of  proof, 
providing  he  be  in  earnest  and  a  good  fellow."  But  a  book 
of  the  soporific  class  it  were  best  to  lay  aside  with  alacrity ; 
our  attention  will  only  shut  its  eyes  and  paint  for  itself 
wander-pictures.  We  are  not  at  present  "the  right 
person  for  the  right  book,"  and  we  may  let  it  rest  awhile. 
"  Admiration  grows  as  knowledge  grows."  Possibly,  when 
the  book  has  grown  hoary  with  dust  on  the  topmost  shelf 
and  we  have  become  bald  with  intellectual  stress  of 
weather,  it  may  become  a  favourite;  but  just  now  we 
waste  our  time.  Our  literary  comrades  beckon  us,  and  to 
them  we  go ;  for  we  do  not  care  for  our  thinking  to  be 
done  "  with  an  alien  head." 

To  sum  up.  The  great  duty  of  a  reader  to  author — in 
co-operating  with  his  thought,  in  freedom  from  prejudice, 
and  in  deliberation  of  judgment — is  one  with  that 
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summum  bonum  of  the  best  religion — charity.  "  Continue 
to  like  what  is  likable  in  anything  for  its  own  sake, 
without  trying  to  render  it  unlikable  from  its  inferiority  to 
something  else."  Remembering  always  that  the  easiest 
reading  has  been  the  hardest  writing,  and  that  "not  the 
book  needs  so  much  to  be  the  complete  thing  as  the  reader 
of  the  book  does." 


ROMA  :     A    GREETING. 

BY   C.    E.    TYRER. 

APRIL  and  Rome — each  sound  is  sweet, 
But  sweeter  still  the  married  words, 
All  earth  and  sky  the  names  repeat ; 
The  breezes  tell  them,  and  the  birds. 

Eternal  Rome,  the  ages'  boast, — 

Of  charm  supreme,  of  wealth  untold, — 

So  lately  known,  it  seems  almost 
That  she  and  I  were  lovers  old. 

Not  in  the  city's  dusky  streets, 
But  here  beside  her  summer  sea, 

Humbly  my  soul  her  spirit  greets, 
Past,  present,  evermore  to  be. 

The  sweet  salt  scent  in  sudden  whiffs 
Is  blent  with  many  a  faint  perfume, 

On  these  fair  lawns  and  grassy  cliffs, 
O'er-sown  with  crimson  stars  of  bloom. 

I  watch  the  gulls  that  soar  and  sweep 
Through  yon  blue  heaven's  ample  dome  ; 

My  fond  eye  roams  the  blue,  blue  deep, 
The  Sea  that  brought  her  fleets  to  Rome. 
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Through  the  low  grass  the  lizards  flash, 
The  morning  breezes  freshly  blow, 

The  thunders  of  the  ocean  crash 
Amid  the  rocks  and  caves  below. 

The  shatter'd  column  on  the  down, 
The  fair  coast  stretching  far  away  ; 

The  fisher-folk,  the  houses  brown, 
Gleam  softly  in  the  perfect  day. 

And  all  around,  in  many  a  line, 
The  azure-tinted  mountains  stand, 

Which  guard  the  classic  land  divine, 
The  lovely  wide  Italian  land. 

Roma  !  thy  name  too  far  I  see 

My  feeble,  halting  notes  above  ; 
But  ever  must  I  think  of  thee 

With  perfect  joy  and  perfect  love. 

Ponto  d'Anzio,  Roma, 
April  17,  1892. 


TO   PEPITA. 

BY    JOHN    WALKER. 

WE  met,  Pepita,  yesternight, 
Where  warm  waves  kiss  the  silver  shingle, 
And  North  and  South  winds  meet  and  mingle; 

Our  lonely  hours  are  ended  now, 
And  all  the  winds  shall  speed  our  flight. 

The  Northland  claims  me,  love,  and  thou 

Alone  in  Cadiz  may  not  stay. 
Our  skies,  thou  say'st,  are  "  pale  and  grey ;" — 
No  need  of  sun  when  thou  art  shining ; 

"  'Tis  often  cold ! "  But  happy  Love 
Grows  warm  when  summer  is  declining, — 

Grows  warmer  in  the  winter  snows: 
Be  sure  I'll  keep  thee  from  repining 

When  all  the  summer  leaves  are  curled : 

Come,  light  of  Cadiz,  let  me  prove 
A  friend  unto  the  North,  and  say 

My  land  shall  have  a  sweeter  rose, — 

The  sweetest  flower  in  all  the  world, 
The  charms  of  North  and  South  combining. 
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IN  PKAISE  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

BY    JOHN    MORTIMER. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  present  writer  essayed  to  address 
a  small  but  select  audience  on  the  subject  of  Charles 
Lamb,  with  the  view  of  holding  up  that  humourist  to  the 
admiration  of  the  persons  there  assembled.  When,  by  the 
aid  of  biographical  details,  illustrations,  and  comments,  the 
essayist  thought  he  might  have  accomplished  the  purpose 
in  hand,  he  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  one  of  his  hearers 
rising  in  his  place,  and  declaring  frankly  that,  for  his  part, 
he  could  not  see  much  in  the  author  who  had  been  the 
object  of  such  laudation,  at  the  same  time  more  than 
hinting  that  he  considered  him  a  very  much  over-rated 
person.  The  incident  reminded  one  how  Charles  Lamb 
himself  tells  of  a  Scotchman  he  met  who  assured  him  that 
he  did  not  see  much  in  Shakespeare,  regarding  which  ex- 
pression of  opinion  the  humourist  says,  "I  replied,  'I  dare  say 
not.'  He  felt  the  equivoque,  looked  awkward  and  reddish, 
but  soon  returned  to  the  attack  by  saying  he  thought 
Burns  was  as  good  as  Shakespeare.  I  said  that  I  had  no 
doubt  he  was — to  a  Scotchman.  "After  which,"  Lamb  says, 
"we  exchanged  no  more  words  that  day."  Now  when  a 
man,  otherwise  intelligent  and  capable  of  expressing  a 
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critical  opinion,  tells  you  he  does  not  see  much  in  Charles 
Lamb,  though  the  confession — revealing  as  it  does  the 
existence  of  a  mind  in  which  the  quality  we  call  humour 
finds  no  response — may  surprise  you,  it  is  not  one  to  pro- 
voke either  scorn  or  contempt.  As  Lamb  himself  says  in 
'•John  Woodvil "  of  such  a  case : — "  Heaven  gives  gifts  and 
withholds  them.  It  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  a 
nimble  invention  to  the  manufacture  of  a  jest,  and  upon 
thee  an  indifferent  bad  capacity  to  understand  my  meaning." 
It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  idiosyncrasy.  The  sense  of 
humour,  as  we  know,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  even  giving  a  rounded  completeness  to  such, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  very  high  intelli- 
gences indeed  in  which  that  quality  was  either  deficient  or 
absent.  Moreover  there  are  minds  to  whom,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  province  of  humorous  literature  is  an  unex- 
plored region.  I  had  an  odd  illustration  of  this  the  other 
day.  While  I  was  engaged  in  examining  the  shelves  of 
an  old  book  shop  there  entered  a  thoughtful  looking  young 
man,  who  enquired  for  a  work  of  a  religious  or  theological 
kind,  some  "  Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  if  I  remember  rightly. 
The  bookseller  was  in  a  position  to  supply  the  required 
work,  and  while  the  bargain  was  being  arranged,  the  young 
man  took  up  a  book  lying  there  on  the  counter  and  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  over  the  pages  with  some  curiosity.  It  was 
a  copy  of  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  and  evidently  new  to  him, 
for  he  proceeded  in  a  very  innocent  and  ingenuous  manner 
to  question  the  bookseller  as  to  its  scope  and  purpose, 
enquiring,  among  other  things,  whether  it  was  a  novel 
and  what  the  price  might  be.  My  friend  did  not 
seem  very  communicative  in  the  matter,  but  evasive 
rather  ,and  contented  himself  by  saying  that  it  was 
a  novel,  and  he  wanted  eighteenpence  for  it  The 
young  man,  after  dallying  with  the  book  for  a  time, 
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like  one  who  is  in  doubt  about  a  venture,  decided 
not  to  add  the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne's  book  to  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Fathers."  When  he  had  gone  my  friend 
informed  me  that  he  was  a  student  in  a  local  theo- 
logical college,  and  when  I  asked  why  there  was  so  much 
reticence  regarding  Parson  Yorick — whose  sermons,  by 
the  way,  are  not  much  in  request  at  this  time  by  students 
in  divinity — he  confessed  that  he  was  withheld,  by  a 
feeling  of  delicacy,  from  introducing  the  reverend 
humourist  to  such  a  grave  and  serious  mind,  where  he 
might  possibly  prove  to  be  a  disturbing  influence.  While 
this  little  incident  was  in  process  of  enactment,  my  eye, 
in  roaming  over  the  shelves,  fell  upon  a  copy  of  Carlyle's 
"  Early  Life,"  and  I  was  reminded  that  there  was  in  Mr. 
Froude's  book  a  remarkable  expression  of  opinion  regarding 
Charles  Lamb,  by  one  who  not  only  knew  what  humour 
was,  but  considered  it  to  be  "  the  characteristic  of  the 
highest  order  of  mind."  Carlyle  had  been  to  Enfield,  and 
met  with  Charles  Lamb  there  in  one  of  the  later  years  of 
his  life.  The  impression  produced  is  expressed  in  this 
wise  : — "  Heigh  ho !  Charles  Lamb  I  sincerely  believe  to  be 
in  some  considerable  degree  insane.  A  more  pitiful, 
ricketty,  gasping,  staggering  Tomfool  I  do  not  know.  He 
is  witty  by  denying  truisms  and  abjuring  good  manners. 
His  speech  wriggles  hither  and  thither,  with  an  incessant 
painful  fluctuation,  not  an  opinion  in  it,  or  a  fact,  or  a 
phrase  that  you  can  thank  him  for — more  like  a  convul- 
sive fit  than  a  natural  systole  and  diastole.  Besides,  he  is 
now  a  confirmed,  shameless  drunkard;  asks  vehemently 
for  gin  and  water  in  strangers'  houses,  tipples  till  he  is 
utterly  mad,  and  is  only  not  thrown  out  of  doors  because 
he  is  too  much  despised  for  taking  such  trouble  with  him. 
Poor  Lamb !  Poor  England ;  when  such  a  despicable  abor- 
tion is  named  genius ! "  Froude  tells  us  that  Carlyle  did 
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not  know,  when  he  wrote  this,  of  the  tragedy  of  Lamb's 
life — a  statement  which  reads  strangely — but  is  bound 
to  say  also  that  forty  years  afterwards,  when  the  knowledge 
must  have  been  acquired,  there  is  no  reversion  of  the 
judgment.  Without  straining  this  matter  needlessly,  one 
may  still  say  that,  in  view  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
and  having  in  mind  the  inimitable  "Essays  of  Elia," 
rather  than  this  sweeping,  scornful,  contemptuous  con- 
demnation, more  fitting  does  it  seem  to  some  of  us  it 
would  have  been,  if  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  had  added 
another  chapter  to  his  list  of  Heroes,  and  given  us  "  The 
Hero  as  Humourist,"  with  Charles  Lamb  as  the  typical 
representative.  Charles  Lamb  in  his  cups  might  be  a 
sorry  sight  for  Carlyle,  and  so,  also,  doubtless,  would 
Robert  Burns  have  been,  who,  nevertheless,  figures  as  a 
Hero  among  Men  of  Letters.  One  of  the  finest  verses 
ever  penned  by  the  Scottish  poet  was  to  this  effect : — 

To  make  a  happy  fireside-clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life. 

In  the  light  of  this  definition  of  the  sublime  and  pathetic 
in  life,  how  stands  it  with  Charles  Lamb  ?  We,  who  know 
the  whole  story — and  Carlyle  must  have  known  it  too — 
know  that  in  that  rickety,  stammering  tomfool,  as  he  has 
been  called,  there  is  recognisable,  apart  from  his  foibles 
and  frailties,  the  embodiment  of  the  most  lofty  self- 
renunciation.  "  To  make  a  happy  fireside-clime,"  not  "  for 
weans  and  wife," — for  that  felicitous  possibility  was  un- 
flinchingly set  aside — but  for  a  poor,  stricken  sister,  the 
chief  actress  in  a  domestic  tragedy  which  had  darkened 
the  past  of  both  their  lives,  and  cast  over  both  of  them 
the  hearth -haunting  gloom  of  imminent  or  impending 
madness,  constantly  threatening  her  ;  and  under  such 
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calamitous  conditions  to  deal  with  life  humorously, 
blending  laughter  with  the  tears  of  it;  this  is  what 
Charles  Lamb  set  himself  heroically  to  do,  with  such 
results  as  we  are  aware  of.  Was  ever  humour  evolved 
from  conditions  that  seemed  more  adverse  to  it  ?  Com- 
parisons are  proverbially  undesirable,  but  Carlyle  has,  at 
least,  provoked  one  which  is  unfavourable  to  himself. 
Those  who  knew  the  philosopher  best  tell  us  that  he  was 
"  gey  ill  to  live  with,"  and  from  other  sources  we  know 
that  the  sharer  of  his  fireside  did  not  always  dwell  in 
the  happiest  clime. 

There  is  an  entry  in  Carlyle's  journal,  immediately 
preceding  this  reference  to  Charles  Lamb,  which  is 
suggestive.  The  philosopher  was  in  one  of  his  deeply 
speculative  moods,  and  he  asks,  "Where  is  to-morrow 
resident  even  now  ?  Somewhere  or  somehow  it  is,  doubt 
not  of  that.  On  the  common  theory  thou  may'st  think 
thyself  into  madness  on  this  question."  Omar  Khayyam, 
the  astronomer  poet  of  Persia,  who  had  a  certain  vein  of 
humour  in  his  constitution,  says,  in  his  "  Rhubaiyat " : — 

Oh,  my  beloved,  fill  the  cup  that  clears 
TO-DAY  of  past  regrets  and  future  fears  ; 
To-morrow  !  why,  to-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  yesterday's  seven  thousand  years. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  with  a  due  degree  of  sadness 
and  regret  that  the  humourists  have  frequently  shown  a 
disposition  to  act  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Oriental  bard. 
Even  the  great  and  good  Joseph  Addison,  as  Thackeray 
says,  citing  the  authority  of  Lord  Macaulay,  had  a  certain 
weakness  for  wine.  But,  says  the  later  humorist,  though 
he  was  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  his  cups,  and  though 
his  hand  might  shake  a  little  in  the  morning,  as  he  penned 
some  of  his  memorable  letters,  "  A  better  and  more 
Christian  man  scarcely  ever  breathed  than  Joseph  Addison. 
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If  he  had  not  that  little  weakness  for  wine,  why  we  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  fault  with  him,  and  could  not  have 
liked  him  as  we  do."  Honest  Dick  Steele  was  another  and 
perhaps  a  more  notorious  offender  in  this  direction,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  "  deep  in  debt  and  drink "  when  he 
penned  that  devotional  work,  "  The  Christian  Hero,"  yet 
he  is  held  by  some  to  have  been  a  gentle  soul,  and  full  of 
human  kindness.  Poor  Goldsmith  too  was  given  to  an 
undue  dalliance  with  the  bottle,  which  the  more  sober- 
minded  Dr.  Johnson  found  it  necessary  to  put  aside  when 
discussing  with  him  the  way  out  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments by  means  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  now,  if  you  please,  proceed 
to  the  closer  consideration  of  our  subject.  The  student  of 
English  literature  who  is  of  a  methodical  turn  of  mind 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  separating  the  humourists  from 
the  vast  multitude  of  authors  whose  works  crowd  the 
shelves  of  his  library.  When  they  have  been  got  together 
it  will  be  found  that  these  men  of  humour  form  a  very 
motley  and  numerous  company,  possessing  one  quality  in 
common,  but  differing  widely  in  expression.  If  they  are 
to  be  classified  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  poets,  play- 
wrights, novelists,  and  essayists.  At  least  one  of  them — 
Goldsmith  to  wit — presents  himself  to  us  in  all  these 
literary  capacities.  They  are  called  humourists  because 
they  possess  a  certain  power  of  dealing  playfully  with  the 
phenomena  of  life — this  power  being  differentiated  illimit- 
ably  according  to  the  whims,  conceits,  eccentricities, 
fancy,  or  imagination  of  the  individual.  The  humorist's 
primary  purpose  is  to  amuse  you,  to  provoke  a  laugh  or  a 
smile,  as  the  case  may  be :  it  is  this  disposition  in  your 
nature  to  which  he  appeals.  All  good  humour  must  be 
mirth-provoking  in  some  degree,  but  as  it  deals  with  the 
emotions  its  effects  are  sometimes  anything  but  gay.  In 
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"  the  collation  of  the  great  with  the  little  in  the  presence 
of  the  infinite,"  as  Coleridge  puts  it,  the  humourist  some- 
times sounds  the  depth  of  human  feeling.  His  power  of 
influencing  you  in  this  way  will  depend  upon  the  depth  of 
his  own  nature.  The  humourists  have  given  us  the 
good  wine  of  literature  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  flavour  and  quality  according  to  the  vintage.  The 
finest  humour  is  that  which  springs  from,  and  appeals 
to,  the  spirits  which  are  touched  to  the  finest  issues. 
The  true  humourist  must  have  a  certain  gravity  in  his 
composition ;  he  is  often,  indeed,  a  very  melancholy 
man,  with  the  added  capacity,  so  to  speak,  of  being 
able  to  smile  at  his  own  grief.  The  anatomist  of 
melancholy,  "that  fantastic,  great  old  man,"  Burton,  was 
himself  a  humourist.  Cowper,  the  victim  of  melancholia, 
had  a  vein  of  humour  in  his  otherwise  deeply  serious 
nature,  and  you  remember  it  has  been  said  of  him : 

0  men,  this  man  in  brotherhood, 

Your  weary  path  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

The  humourist  is,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  more  or 
less  of  an  egotist.  Montaigne  was  a  most  delightful 
egotist,  always  talking  of  himself ;  so,  among  others,  were 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Goldsmith.  You  cannot  separate  the 
personality  of  any  one  of  these  authors  from  his  work. 
Their  talk  is  of  themselves  ;  they  touch  you  on  the  human 
side,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  the  literature  of  the 
humourists  is  the  literature  of  humanity,  something  which 
has  to  do  with  your  loves,  and  hopes,  and  fears.  And  so, 
in  consequence,  your  true  humourist  often  gains  for  him- 
self the  affection  of  his  readers,  admiration  not  being 
limited  to  the  work  done,  but  assuming  a  distinctly 
personal  form,  and  passing  into  love  for  its  author. 
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No  writer  of  his  kind  has  enlisted  the  personal  regard  of 
his  readers  more  than  Charles  Lamb,  because  no  one  has 
more  distinctly  blended  his  personality  with  his  work. 
In  his  Essays  and  his  letters  he  writes  mainly  from  the 
personal  point  of  view,  though  it  belonged  to  his  humour 
often  wilfulty  to  mislead  and  exaggerate,  for  he  had  a 
mind  predisposed  to  fictions.  One  evidence  of  this  personal 
attachment  and  familiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  often-noted 
fact  that  he  is  rarely  spoken  of  without  the  use  of  his 
€hristian  name.  He  is  not  Lamb  or  Mr.  Lamb,  but  Charles 
Lamb.  It  was  in  such  a  way  his  friends  spoke  of  him  in 
his  lifetime,  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  love  indicated  by 
this  familiar  form  of  address,  he  tells  us  feelingly  that  one 
of  his  dearest  friends,  Norris,  the  sub-treasurer  of  the 
Temple,  always  spoke  of  him  as  Charley.  When  he  is 
alluded  to  as  Elia,  there  is  generally  prefaced  to  it  the 
word  "  gentle."  Coleridge  wrote  of  him  as  "  the  gentle- 
hearted  Charles,"  but  this  he  resented  with  strong  expostu- 
lations, for  no  man  was  more  sensitively  modest  regarding 
himself.  "  For  God's  sake,"  he  says  to  the  poet,  "  (I  never 
was  more  serious)  don't  make  me  ridiculous  any  more  by 
terming  me  gentle-hearted  in  print,  or  do  it  in  better 
verses.  It  did  well  enough  five  years  ago,  when  I  came  to 
see  you,  and  was  moral  coxcomb  enough  at  the  time  you 
wrote  the  lines  to  feed  upon  such  epithets ;  but  besides 
that,  the  meaning  of  'gentle'  is  equivocal  at  best,  and 
almost  always  means  poor-spirited.  The  very  quality  of 
gentleness  is  abhorrent  to  such  vile  trumpet  ings."  That 
he  should  be  spoken  of  by  his  Christian  name  he  did  not 
object,  for,  so  he  said,  Christians  should  address  one 
another. 

And  now,  at  this  stage  of  his  essay  when,  after  dallying 
perhaps  a  little  too  long  with  preliminaries — in  which  his 
readers  will  have  detected  the  bias  of  his  sympathies  and 
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a  certain  tendency  to  hero  worship — it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  the  present 
writer  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  troublesome  ques- 
tion of  procedure.  He  cannot  but  assume  that  many  of 
his  readers  are  as  familiar  as  he  is  himself  with  the  author 
under  consideration.  And  yet  if  he  would  endeavour  to 
define,  in  however  vague  and  ineffectual  a  manner,  the 
charm  which  Charles  Lamb  has  for  him,  it  is  impossible  to 
dispense  with  certain  illustrations,  especially  of  a  biogra- 
phical kind,  which  are  common  property.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible, however,  to  avoid  wearisomeness  or  offence,  by  deal- 
ing with  these  things  as  we  would  do  in  recalling  the  fea- 
tures, the  walk,  and  the  conversation  of  a  mutual  friend. 

Among  humourists  Charles  Lamb  ranks  with  the 
essayists,  and  in  order  of  time  succeeds  that  other  notable 
essayist,  Goldsmith,  who  had  not  been  long  dead,  when, 
within  a  short  distance  of  his  grave,  and  within  the  Temple 
precincts,  the  later  humourist  was  born.  Mary  Lamb  may 
have  seen  Goldsmith,  and  Charles  had  touch  with  him  in 
a  way  through  his  schoolmistress,  who  knew  the  poet,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  had  once  lent  her  his  poems  to  read. 
No  more  fitting  cradle  than  the  Temple  precincts  could 
have  been  found  for  such  a  nature  arid  temperament  as 
that  of  the  child  Elia.  Very  lovingly,  in  after  years,  did 
he  describe  the  scene  of  his  birth.  In  his  essay  on  "  The 
Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  "  he  says,  "  I  was  born 
and  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life  in  the  Temple. 
Its  churches,  its  halls,  its  gardens,  its  fountains,  .  .  . 
these  are  my  oldest  recollections."  How  delightfully  he 
dwells  upon  the  antique  features  of  this  haunt  of  ancient 
peace,  with  its  magnificent,  ample  squares,  its  classic, 
green  recesses,  existing  as  a  kind  of  central  peace  at  the 
heart  of  the  endless  agitation  of  London,  thankful  that 
his  childhood  had  such  surroundings,  and  expressing  the 
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belief  that  a  man  would  give  something  to  be  born  in  such 
a  place  !     What  exquisite  pictures,  touched  with  the  most 
delicate  hand,  and  blended  with  the  sweetest  humour, 
does  he  give  us  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants,  those 
quaint  benchers  who  walked  the  terrace  there,  and  among 
them   Samuel   Salt   and  his  faithful  servitor,  Lovel,  in 
whom  we  are  to  recognise  the  portrait  of  his  own  father  ! 
But  even  in  the  earliest  pages  of  such  autobiographical 
reminiscences  as  he  has  given  to  us  in  his  Essays  we  are 
made  aware  by  his  own  confession  of  one  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  humour — that  disposition  to  blend  fact  with 
fancy,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other.     "  Let  no  one/'  he  warns  us,  "  receive  the  nar- 
ratives of  Elia  for  true  records !     They  are,  indeed,  but 
shadows  of  fact — verisimilitudes,  not  verities — or  sitting  but 
upon  the  remote  edges  and  outskirts  of  history."     Of  this 
predisposition  of  his  mind  to  fiction  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Bernard  Barton,  "  Is  it  a  fatality  in  me  that 
everything  I  touch  turns  into  a  lie  ?    I  once  quoted  two 
lines  from  a  translation  of  Dante  which  Hazlitt  greatly 
admired  and  quoted  in  a  book  as  proof  of  the  stupendous 
power  of  that  poet ;  but  no  such  lines  are  to  be  found  in 
the  translation,  which  has  been  searched  for  the  purpose. 
I  must  have  dreamed  them,  for  I  am  quite  certain  I  did 
not  forge  them  willingly.     What  a  misfortune  to  have  a 
lying  memory  !  "     In  his  essay  on  "  New  Year's  Eve  "  he 
falls  into  the  penitential  mood  regarding  this  weakness  of 
his  humorist  nature. 

"  If  I  know  aught  of  myself,"  he  says,  "  no  one 
whose  mind  is  introspective — and  mine  is  painfully  so — 
can  have  less  respect  for  his  present  identity  than  I  have 
for  the  man  Elia.  I  know  him  to  be  light,  and 
vain,  and  humoursome  ;  a  notorious  .  .  .  ,  addicted 
to  ...  ;  averse  from  counsel,  neither  taking  it  nor 
offering  it, —  .  .  .  besides ;  a  stammering  buffoon  ;  what 
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you  will ;  lay  it  on  and  spare  not ;  I  subscribe  to  it  all, 
and  much  more  than  thou  canst  be  willing  to  lay  at  his 
door  ;  but  for  the  child  Elia — that  '  other  me/  there  in  the 
background — I  must  take  leave  to  cherish  the  remem- 
brance of  that  young  master — with  as  little  reference,  I 
protest,  to  this  stupid  changeling  of  five-and-forty  as  if  it 
had  been  a  child  of  some  other  house,  and  not  of  my 
parents.  ...  I  know  how  it  shrank  from  any,  the 
least  colour  of  falsehood — God  help  thee,  Elia,  how  art 
thou  changed !  Thou  art  sophisticated.  I  know  how 
honest,  how  courageous  (for  a  weakling  it  was),  how  reli- 
gious, how  imaginative,  how  hopeful !  From  what  have  I 
not  fallen,  if  the  child  I  remember  was  indeed  myself,  and 
not  some  dissembling  guardian,  presenting  a  false  identity, 
to  give  the  rule  to  my  unpractised  steps,  and  regulate  the 
tone  of  my  moral  being  !  " 

Of  the  child  Elia  we  know  that  he  was  born  into  a 
comparatively  poor  household,  with  the  gloomy  inheritance 
of  a  tendency  to  insanity  for  the  offspring  of  the  parents. 
Of  the  sorrows  of  that  domestic  circle,  and  the  tragedy  that 
was  enacted  there,  we  have  no  mention  in  the  Essays,  but 
instead  we  have  glimpses  or  more  enlarged  pictures  of  the 
early  and  later  life  and  surroundings  of  the  narrator,  some 
of  them  pathetic  and  others  of  a  more  joyous  nature,  but 
in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  are  blended  with  an  in- 
imitable grace  of  style,  the  charm  of  which  is  more  easily 
felt  than  denned.  In  "  Witches  and  other  Night  Fears," 
he  tells  us  what  a  nervous  child's  terrors  were,  but  plea- 
santer  it  is  to  think  of  him,  however,  in  the  more  congenial 
and  happier  conditions  of  a  free  rover  along  with  his  sister 
in  the  library  of  old  Samuel  Salt  the  Bencher,  "  tumbled 
early  by  accident  or  design  into  that  spacious  closet  of  good 
old  English  reading  without  much  selection  or  prohibition, 
to  browse  at  will  upon  a  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage." 
Then  with  what  an  undying  charm  he  has  invested  the 
Christ's  Hospital  of  his  school  days,  rendering  pious 
acknowledgments  to  its  founder,  "that  godly  and  royal  child 
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King  Edward  the  Sixth,  .  .  .  the  boy  patron  of  boys, 
the  serious  and  holy  child  who  walked  with  Cranmer  and 
Ridley."  What  an  air  of  romance  he  has  thrown  about 
those  two  cherished  places,  the  schoolhouse  and  the  Temple 
where  he  was  born !  For  his  own  part,  the  present  writer 
remembers  how  once  arriving  in  London  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  of  a  summer's  day  he  wended 
his  way  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  there  watched  the  lads — 
fantastically  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  bygone  time — 
busy  at  their  play,  and  thought  how  Charles  Lamb  and 
Coleridge  had  once  been  noticeable  figures  in  such  a 
crowd,  and  how,  leaving  this  scene,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  Temple  gardens,  there  to  loiter  in  that  sweet  enclosure 
made  more  beautiful  by  the  tender  grace  of  Elia's  literary 
associations.  But  one  cannot  so  loiter  in  following  the 
path  of  Charles  Lamb's  life,  but  must  pass  over  it  rapidly, 
stopping  only  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  and  incidents  of  the  way.  As  a  change  from  the 
cloistered  influences  of  the  Temple  and  the  school,  there 
came  pleasant  country  visits,  afterwards  to  be  reproduced 
in  such  essa}^s  as  "Mackery  End"  and  "Blakesmoor  in 
Hertfordshire."  Here,  again,  were  influences  that  worked 
strongly  upon  a  nature  which  drew  more  than  half  its 
inspiration  from  bygone  things.  You  will,  of  course,  be 
familiar  with  that  great  old  house  of  Blakesmoor,  whose 
custodian  was  his  grandmother  Field.  In  this  old  house, 
with  its  tapestried  chambers,  its  carved  chimney-pieces 
and  old  portrait-gallery,  the  boy  Elia  found  ample  food  for 
his  childish  imagination,  and  one  of  the  most  charming 
pictures  he  has  left  us  is  of  a  cheerful  store-room,  "in  whose 
hot  window-seat,"  as  he  says,  "  I  used  to  sit  and  read 
Cowley,  with  the  grass-plot  before,  and  the  hum  and 
flappings  of  that  one  solitary  wasp  that  ever  haunted  it 
.about  me — it  is  in  mine  ears  now,  as  oft  as  summer 
returns." 
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Then,  when  the  schooldays  were  ended,  and  he  finds 
himself  a  junior  clerk  in  "  the  old  South-Sea  House," 
where  his  elder  brother  John  occupied  a  more  important 
position,  he  transfers  us  in  his  narrative  from  the  half- 
deserted  mansion  to  a  half-deserted  emporium  of  trade, 
where  we  still  find  ourselves  in  the  shadow  of  a  grave 
antiquity.  You  remember,  of  course,  that  inimitable 
essay  on  this  same  South-Sea  House,  which  is  not  only  an 
example  of  Elia's  best  style,  but  also  fitly  illustrates  the 
retrospective  quality  of  his  genius,  and  the  power  of 
catching  the  spirit  of  a  scene,  and  of  reflecting  it  with  all 
its  subtle  influences. 

From  the  South-Sea  House  Charles  Lamb  passed  to  the 
India  House,  where  he  was  destined  to  remain  to  the  end 
of  his  business  days.  At  this  point  the  youth  Elia  passes 
from  our  view,  and  we  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  his 
existence.  And  here  it  becomes  fitting  to  say  that  if  we 
would  understand  Charles  Lamb  completely  we  must 
acquaint  ourselves,  not  only  with  the  "Essays  of  Elia," 
but  with  his  correspondence.  Though  he  was  a  remorseless 
destroyer  of  letters,  his  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  a 
comparatively  voluminous  form,  and  no  more  charming 
collection  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  epistolary 
literature.  For  some  of  us  they  divide  the  interest  with 
the  Essays,  possessing,  as  they  do,  the  power  of  bringing 
us  into  more  intimate,  every-day  touch  with  the  writer. 
When  Carlyle  made  the  entry  in  his  journal  from  which 
an  extract  has  been  given,  he  complains  regarding  Lamb 
and  his  friends  that  he  could  not  find  out  how  it  really 
stood  with  them.  If  he  would  have  known  "  how  it  really 
stood  "  with  our  author  these  letters  would  have  informed 
him.  There  we  have  Elia  as  he  really  lived,  without 
disguise  or  afiectation.  Though  he  betrays  much  of  the 
same  exaggerative  humour  and  playful  misleading  fancy  as 
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in  the  Essays,  he  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  frank  regarding 
himself,  writing  down  his  imperfections  and  foibles,  not  as 
parading  them,  but  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  has  nothing 
to  hide  from  his  friends,  and  who  only  honestly  wishes 
them  to  know  him  for  what  he  really  is.  These  letters 
enable  us  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the  "Essays  of 
Elia." 

This  correspondence  commenced  when  Charles  Lamb 
had  been  four  years  at  the  India  House,  and  in  the  early 
epistles  we  have  the  brief  agonising  letter  in  which  he 
informs  Coleridge  of  the  tragic  fact  that  in  a  fit  of  insanity 
Mary  Lamb  had  been  the  cause  of  her  mother's  death. 
How  Charles  Lamb  took  up  the  burden  of  his  life  conse- 
quent upon  this  mental  weakness  of  his  sister's  has  already 
been  more  than  once  referred  to,  and  in  the  face  of  so  fully- 
known  facts  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  he 
bore  that  burden  lovingly  and  devotedly  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  There  is  no  nobler  instance  of  self-devotion  in  all  the 
lives  of  literary  men,  and  in  the  light  of  it  one  can  under- 
stand why  Thackeray  always  spoke  of  him  as  "Saint 
Charles."  Under  conditions  that  were  enough  to  take  all 
the  light  and  laughter  out  of  life,  while  displaying  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  sorrow  and  seriousness  of  it,  he  was 
not  only  courageous  but  delightfully  playful  and  humo- 
rous. In  his  correspondence  you  find  the  saddest  epistles 
followed  by  the  cheeriest  ones,  as  the  rays  of  hopeful  light 
break  in  upon  the  gloom.  As  an  illustration  of  what  that 
life  of  dual  loneliness  was  at  times,  take  the  following 
letter  to  Coleridge,  the  solitary  instance,  as  Canon  Ainger 
points  out,  in  which  patience  and  hopefulness  seem  for  a 
moment  to  be  failing  him.  He  says: — 

"My  dear  Coleridge, — I  don't  know  why  I  write, 
except  for  the  propensity  which  misery  has  to  tell  her 
griefs.  Hetty  (an  old  servant)  died  on  Friday  night, 
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about  eleven  o'clock,  after  eight  days'  illness.  Mary, 
in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  is  fallen  ill 
again,  and  I  was  obliged  to  remove  her  yesterday. 
I  am  left  alone  in  a  house  with  nothing  but  Hetty's  dead 
body  to  keep  me  company.  To-morrow  I  bury  her,  and 
then  I  shall  be  quite  alone,  with  nothing  but  a  cat  to 
remind  me  that  the  house  has  been  full  of  living  beings 
like  myself.  My  heart  is  quite  sunk,  and  I  don't  know 
where  to  look  for  relief.  Mary  will  get  better  again,  but 
her  constantly  being  liable  to  such  relapses  is  dreadful,  nor 
is  it  the  least  of  our  evils  that  her  case  and  all  our  story  is 
so  well  known  around  us.  We  are  in  a  manner  marked. 
Excuse  my  troubling  you,  but  I  have  nobody  by  me  to 
speak  to  me.  I  slept  out  last  night,  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  change  and  the  stillness,  but  I  did  not  sleep 
well,  and  I  must  come  back  to  my  own  bed.  I  am  going 
to  get  a  friend  to  come  and  be  with  me  to-morrow. 
I  am  completely  shipwrecked.  My  head  is  quite  bad. 
I  almost  wish  that  Mary  were  dead.  God  bless  you." 

Then,  almost  immediately  following  this,  we  come 
upon  an  epistle  to  Manning,  in  which  he  proposes  to 
discuss  this  question  of  moral  feeling — "In  what  cases, 
and  how  far,  sincerity  is  a  virtue?"  and  regarding  some 
differences  of  religious  opinion,  he  says  : — 

"I  begin  to  think  you  atheists  not  quite  so  tall 
a  species !  Coleridge  enquires  after  you  pretty  often.  I 
wish  to  be  the  Pandar  to  bring  you  together  again 
once  before  I  die.  When  we  die,  you  and  I  must  part ; 
the  sheep,  you  know,  take  the  right-hand  sign-post, 
and  the  goats  the  left.  Stript  of  its  allegory,  you 

must  know  the  sheep  are 1,  the  Apostles,  and  the 

Martyrs,  and  the  Popes,  and  Bishop  Taylor  and  Bishop 
Horsley  and  Coleridge,  etc.,  etc.  The  goats  are  the  atheists, 

.     .     .     and  dumb  dogs,  and   Godwin  and  M g  and 

that  Thyestsean  crew  !  Egad,  how  my  saintship  sickens  at 
the  idea !  .  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  Manning.  Take  my 
trifling  as  trifling ;  and  believe  me,  seriously  and  deeply, 
your  well-wisher  and  friend." 

In  electing  to  cleave  only  to  his  sister,  thereby  making 
manifest  the  purest  of  all  earthly  love,  we  know  that 
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Charles  Lamb  put  away  from  him  a  love  of  another  kind, 
abandoning  all  hope  that  might  have  sprung  from  his  affec- 
tion for  Alice,  the  fair-haired  maid  "  with  eyes  of  watchet 
hue."  In  view  of  this  self-abnegation,  what  a  pathetic 
interest  belongs  to  that  essay  on  "  Dream  Children."  In 
"  Old  China,"  where  Charles  Lamb  introduces  his  sister 
under  the  name  of  Bridget  Elia,  we  get  an  insight  into 
the  manner  of  that  life  of  "dual  loneliness"  of  their 
early  struggles  in  days  of  straitened  means,  which  they 
talk  over  as  they  sip  their  tea  from  a  new  purchase  of  old 
blue  china.  Says  Bridget — "  'I  wish  the  good  old  times  would 
come  again,  when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich:  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  want  to  be  poor,  but  there  was  a  middle  state/ 
so  she  was  pleased  to  ramble  on, '  in  which  I  am  sure  we  were 
a  great  deal  happier.  A  purchase  is  but  a  purchase,  now 
that  you  have  money  enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly  it 
used  to  be  a  triumph.  When  we  coveted  a  cheap  luxury 
(and  0 !  how  much  I  had  to  do  to  get  you  to  consent  in 
those  times  !) ;  we  were  used  to  debate  two  or  three  days 
before,  and  to  weigh  the  for  or  against,  and  think  what  we 
might  spare  it  out  of,  and  what  saving  we  could  hit  upon ; 
that  should  be  an  equivalent.  A  thing  was  worth  buying 
then,  when  we  felt  the  money  that  we  paid  for  it.'"  Then 
follows  the  well-known  story  of  the  purchase  of  the  "Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  "  folio ;  of  the  self-denial  that  went  to 
it,  and  the  humourously-pathetic  reflections  incident 
thereto.  In  the  same  essay  there  are  reminiscences  of 
their  cheap  country  rambles,  and  of  the  delightful  evenings 
they  spent  at  the  play,  crowded  together  in  the  shilling 
gallery. 

They  had  many  migrations  in  their  lives  within  a 
limited  area  in  and  about  London,  these  two  marked  people, 
sometimes  changing  their  residence  under  painful  circum- 
stances, and  only  for  a  short  period  of  their  lives  did  they 
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possess  a  self-contained  home ;  for  the  rest  it  was  but 
remoTal  from  one  lodging  to  another,  until  that  final  one 
for  him — Edmonton:  of  these  removals  we  have  some 
humorous  descriptions  by  Charles  Lamb,  who  really  disliked 
change.  When,  some  place  more  sheltered  from  public 
notice  than  their  Pentonville  lodging  being  necessary,  they 
removed  to  Mitre  Court,  in  the  much-loved  Temple  pre- 
cincts, we  find  a  letter  addressed  to  Manning,  in  which 
Lamb  says : — "  When  you  come  to  see  me,  mount  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs — I  hope  you  are  not  asthmatical — and  come  in 
flannel,  for  'tis  pure  airy  up  there.  And  bring  your  glass  and 
I  will  show  you  the  Surrey  hills.  My  bed  faces  the  river, 
so  as  by  perking  up  on  my  haunches  and  supporting  my 
carcase  with  my  elbows,  without  much  wrying  of  my  neck, 
I  can  see  the  white  sails  glide  by  at  the  bottom  of  the 
King's  Bench  Walk,  as  I  lie  in  my  bed."  From  here,  at  a 
later  date,  they  moved  to  Inner  Temple  Lane,  where  he 
hoped  to  stay  until  his  death,  so  much  did  he  hate  moving. 
In  another  letter  to  Manning,  announcing  a  change  of 
address  he  says : — 

"What  a  dislocation  of  comfort  is  comprised  in  that 
one  word  c  moving ! '  Such  a  heap  of  little  nasty 
things,  after  you  think  all  is  got  into  the  cart;  old 
dredging  boxes,  worn-out  brushes,  gallipots,  vials,  things, 
that  it  is  impossible  the  most  necessitous  person  can  ever 
want ;  but  which  the  women,  who  preside  on  these  occasions, 
will  not  leave  behind  if  it  was  to  save  your  soul.  They 
keep  the  cart  ten  minutes  to  stow  in  dirty  pipes  and  broken 
matches,  to  show  their  economy.  Then  you  can  find 
nothing  you  want  for  many  days  after  you  get  into  your 
new  lodgings.  You  must  comb  your  hair  with  your  fingers, 
wash  your  hands  without  soap,  go  about  in  dirty  gaiters. 
Were  I  Diogenes  I  would  not  move  out  of  a  kilderkin  into 
a  hogshead,  though  the  first  had  nothing  but  small  beer  in 
it  and  the  second  reeked  claret.  Our  place  of  final  desti- 
nation, I  don't  mean  the  grave,  but  No.  4,  Inner  Temple 
Lane — looks  out  upon  a  gloomy,  church-yard-like  court, 
16 
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called  Hare  Court,  with  three  trees  and  a  pump  in  it.  Do 
you  know  it  ?  I  was  born  near  it,  and  used  to  drink  at 
that  pump  when  I  was  a  Rechabite  of  six  years  old." 

Then  there  was  that  other  removal,  to  Russell  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden,  of  which  he  says  : — 

"  We  are  in  the  individual  spot  I  like  best  in  all 
the  great  city.  The  theatres,  with  all  their  noises ;  Covent 
Garden,  dearer  to  me  than  any  gardens  of  Alcinous ;  where 
we  are  morally  sure  of  the  earliest  peas  and  'sparagus. 
Bow  Street,  where  the  thieves  are  examined,  within  a  few 
yards  of  us.  Mary  had  not  been  here  more  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before  she  saw  a  thief.  She  sits  at  the  win- 
dow working,  and  casually  throwing  out  her  eyes,  she  sees 
a  concourse  of  people  coming  this  way,  with  a  constable  to 
conduct  the  solemnity.  These  little  incidents  agreeably 
diversify  a  female  life." 

Among  such  scenes  and  surroundings  the  gentle  Elia 
lived  his  life,  nailed  to  the  desk's  dead  wood  at  the  India 
House  in  the  daytime,  but  with  the  leisure  of  his  days 
devoted  to  literature  and  the  society  of  friends.  To  some 
of  us  similarly  occupied,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  one  of 
the  choicest  of  our  humourists  was  a  clerk,  a  votary  of  the 
desk,  "  one  that  sucks  his  sustenance,  as  certain  sick  people 
do,  through  a  quill."  He  was  familiar  with  indigoes, 
cottons,  raw  silks,  and  piece  goods,  but,  as  he  says,  "  the 
disfranchised  quill  that  had  plodded  all  the  morning 
among  the  cart-rucks  of  figures  and  ciphers,  frisked  and 
curvetted  at  its  ease  over  the  flowery  ground  of  a  midnight 
dissertation."  Of  his  life  at  the  India  House  we  get  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  in  his  letters.  He  fretted  and  fumed 
at  times  regarding  the  monotony,  drudgery,  and  restraint 
of  his  work.  To  Wordsworth  he  says:  "My  theory  is  to 
enjoy  life,  but  my  practice  is  against  it.  I  grow  sincerely 
tired  of  official  confinement.  Thirty  years  have  I  served 
the  Philistines,  and  my  neck  is  not  yet  subdued  to  the 
yoke.  .  .  .  I  sit  like  Philomel  all  day  (but  not  singing) 
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with  my  breast  against  this  thorn  of  a  desk,  with  the  only 
hope  that  some  pulmonary  affection  may  relieve  me." 
But  it  was  a  wise  provision  that  Charles  Lamb  was  placed 
at  the  India  House,  and,  despite  his  fretting  and  fuming, 
he  knew  it,  and  was  ready  to  admit  it ;  conscious,  as  he 
says,  that  while  there  was  cash  at  Leadenhall  there  was 
corn  in  Egypt.  It  suited  his  humour  sometimes  to  fret 
and  fume,  but  when  his  young  Quaker  friend,  Bernard 
Barton,  displays  the  same  irritable  dissatisfaction  at  his 
clerk's  life  in  a  banking-house,  and  expresses  a  desire 
to  break  away  and  become  an  author,  it  is  quite  another 
matter.  Says  Charles  Lamb  to  him : — 

"  Throw  yourself  on  the  world  without  any  rational  plan 
of  support  beyond  what  the  chance  employ  of  booksellers 
would  afford  you  ! ! !  Throw  yourself  rather,  my  dear  sir, 
from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock  slap-dash,  headlong,  upon  iron 
spikes.  If  you.  had  but  five  consolatory  minutes  between 
the  desk  and  the  bed  make  much  of  them,  and  live  a 
century  in  them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the  booksellers. 
.  .  .  Keep  to  your  bank  and  the  bank  will  keep  you. 
.  .  .  I  bless  every  star  that  Providence,  not  seeing 
good  to  make  me  independent,  has  seen  it  next  good  to 
settle  me  upon  the  stable  foundation  of  Leadenhall.  Sit 

down,  good  B.  B.,  in  the   banking   office 

Henceforth  I  retract  all  my  fond  complaints  of  mercantile 
employment,  look  upon  them  as  lovers'  quarrels.  I  was 
but  half  in  earnest.  Welcome,  dead  timber  of  a  desk,  that 
makes  me  live.  A  little  grumbling  is  a  wholesome 
medicine  for  the  spleen ;  but  in  my  inner  heart  do  I 
approve  and  embrace  this  our  close  but  unharassing  way 
of  life.  I  am  quite  serious." 

There  you  have  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  man. 
The  India  House,  too,  was  not  without  its  humours  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  an  accountant's  life.  In  a  letter  to 
Manning  he  describes  an  incident  there  in  this  fashion : — 

"  The  East  India  House  has  been  thrown  into  a 
quandary  by  the  strange  phenomenon  of  poor  Tommy 
Bye,  whom  I  have  known  man  and  madman  twenty- 
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seven  years,  he  being  older  here  than  myself 
by  nine  years  and  more.  He  was  always  a  pleasant, 
gossiping,  half-headed,  muzzy,  dozing,  dreaming,  walk- 
about, inoffensive  chap,  a  little  too  fond  of  the  creature 
(who  isn't  at  times?),  but  Tommy  had  not  brains 
enough  to  work  off  an  overnight's  surfeit  by  ten  o'clock 
next  morning,  and,  unfortunately,  in  he  wandered 
the  other  morning,  drunk  with  last  night's  superfoatation 
of  drink  taken  in  since  he  set  out  from  bed.  He  came 
staggering  in  under  his  double  burthen,  like  trees  in  Java, 
bearing  at  once  blossoms,  fruit,  and  fallen  fruit,  as  I  have 
heard  you  or  some  other  traveller  tell,  with  his  face 
literally  as  blue  as  the  bluest  firmament ;  some  wretched 
calico  that  he  had  mopped  his  poor  oozy  front  with  had 
rendered  up  its  native  dye,  and  the  devil  a  bit  would  he 
consent  to  wash  it,  but  swore  it  was  characteristic,  for  he 
was  going  to  a  sale  of  indigo,  and  set  up  a  laugh  which  I 
did  not  think  the  lungs  of  mortal  man  were  competent  to. 
It  was  like  a  thousand  people  laughing,  or  the  Goblin  Page. 
He  imagined  afterwards  that  the  whole  office  had  been 
aughing  at  him,  so  strange  did  his  own  sounds  strike 
upon  his  non-sensorium !  But  Tommy  has  laughed  his 
last  laugh,  and  awoke  the  next  day  to  find  himself  reduced 
from  an  abused  income  of  £600  per  annum  to  one-sixth  of 
the  sum  after  thirty-six  years'  tolerably  good  service.  The 
quality  of  mercy  was  not  strained  in  his  behalf ;  the  gentle 
dews  dropped  not  on  him  from  heaven !  " 

From  the  India  House  it  was,  by  the  way,  that  some  of 
Charles  Lamb's  most  charming  letters  were  written,  some 
of  them  on  scraps  of  official  paper  relating  to  weights  and 
measures  of  goods.  It  was  doubtless  from  the  India  House 
desk  that  those  rollicking,  joyous  epistles,  like  the  one 
just  quoted,  were  penned  to  Manning,  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  to  whom  Lamb  disclosed  the  happiest  side 
of  his  nature.  In  "  Archimedes,"  as  he  called  him,  "  the 
man  of  many  snipes,"  who  could  not  only  solve  problems, 
but  make  grotesque  faces,  he  seems  to  have  found  a  con- 
genial spirit.  When  Manning  expressed  his  determination 
to  go  out  to  the  East,  to  explore  some  remote  part  of 
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Tartary,  Ella's  soul  was  grieved.  Manning  was  in  Paris, 
and  to  him  was  sent  a  letter  of  expostulation : — 

"  My  dear  Manning, — The  general  scope  and  purpose  of 
your  letter  afforded  no  indications  of  insanity,  but  some 
particular  points  raised  a  scruple.  For  God's  sake,  don't 
think  any  more  of  '  Independent  Tartary.'  What  are  you 
to  do  among  such  Ethiopians  ?  .  .  .  Read  Sir  John 
Mandeville's  travels  to  cure  you,  or  come  to  England. 
There  is  a  Tartar-man  now  exhibiting  at  Exeter  Change. 
Come  and  talk  with  him,  and  hear  what  he  says  first. 
.  .  .  My  dear  friend,  think  what  a  sad  pity  it  would  be 
to  bury  such  parts  in  heathen  countries,  among  nasty, 
unconversable,  horse-belching  Tartar-people !  Some  say 
they  are  Cannibals,  and  then  conceive  a  Tartar-fellow 
eating  my  friend,  and  adding  the  cool  malignity  of  mustard 
and  vinegar !  I  am  afraid,  'tis  the  reading  of  Chaucer 
has  misled  you — his  foolish  stories  about  Cambuscan,  and 
the  ring,  and  the  horse  of  brass.  .  .  .  The  Tartars, 
really,  are  a  cold,  insipid,  smouchy  set.  You'll  be  sadly 
moped — if  you  are  not  eaten — among  them.  Pray 
try  and  cure  yourself.  Take  hellebore — the  counsel 
is  Horace's,  'twas  none  of  my  thought  originally.  Shave 
yourself  oftener.  Eat  no  saffron,  for  saffron  eaters  contract 
a  terrible  Tartar-like  yellow.  Pray,  to  avoid  the  fiend. 
.  .  .  Shave  the  upper  lip.  Go  about  like  an  European. 
Read  no  books  of  voyages  (they  are  nothing  but  lies) ;  only 
now  and  then  a  romance  to  keep  the  fancy  under.  Above 
all,  don't  go  to  any  sights  of  wild  beasts.  That  has  been 

your  ruin Have  a  care,  my  dear  friend,  of 

Anthropophagi !  Their  stomachs  are  always  craving.  'Tis 
terrible  to  be  weighed  out  at  fivepence  per  pound ;  to  sit 
at  table  (the  reverse  of  fishes  in  Holland)  not  as  a  guest, 
but  as  a  meat.  God  bless  you,  do  come  to  England.  Air 
and  exercise  may  do  great  things.  Talk  with  some 
minister.  Why  not  your  father  ?  God  dispose  all  for  the 
best.  I  |iave  discharged  my  duty." 

So  while,  as  Carlyle  tells  us,  "Coleridge  sat  on  the  brow 
of  Highgate  Hill,  in  those  years,  looking  down  on  London 
and  its  smoke  tumult,  like  a  sage  escaped  from  the  inanity 
of  life's  battle ;  attracting  towards  him  the  thoughts  of 
innumerable  brave  souls  still  engaged  there,"  Charles 
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Lamb  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  India  House,  in  the  gloom  of 
that  smoke  tumult,  likewise  attracting  to  himself  many 
brave  and  intelligent  souls,  among  whom  this  same 
Coleridge  was  not  the  least  noteworthy.  In  its  way  the 
humourist's  genius  was  as  magnetic  as  the  philosopher's, 
and,  as  the  sequel  has  shown,  none  the  less  enduring.  Nay, 
there  are  some  of  us  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  find 
more  human  interest  in  the  humourist  of  the  India  House 
than  in  the  oracle  of  Highgate  Hill.  There  must  have 
been  something  wonderfully  attractive  in  Charles  Lamb's 
personality  and  stammering  talk  to  have  drawn  round 
him  so  many  notable  figures,  among  whom  we  count,  in 
addition  to  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Hazlitt,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Talfourd,  Manning,  Barron  Field,  Basil  Montagu, 
Carey,  Cowden  Clarke,  and  others.  And  amidst  all  these 
surroundings  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  own  indivi- 
duality. He  possessed  an  independent  mind  and  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  brook  patronage.  Though  he 
loved  Coleridge  all  his  life,  when  he  suspected  that  sage  of 
assuming  the  air  of  a  superior  person  the  resentment  came 
quickly.  You  remember  how  Coleridge  had  been  unwise 
enough  to  say  that  if  Lamb  wanted  any  knowledge  he 
might  apply  to  him.  Whereupon  Elia  drew  up  that  series 
of  questions  for  the  great  philosopher  and  theologist  to 
answer,  among  which  were  these  : — 

"Whether  God  loves  a  lying  angel  better  than  a  true 
man  ?  Whether  the  archangel  Uriel  could  knowingly 
affirm  an  untruth,  and  whether,  if  he  could,  he  would  ? 
Whether  an  '  immortal  and  amenable  soul '  may  not  come 
to  be  damned  at  last,  and  the  man  never  suspect  it  before- 
hand?" 

And  now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  portrait  of  this 
India  House  clerk  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  his 
maturer  years.  One  of  his  friends  describes  him  thus : — 
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"A  light  frame,  so  fragile  that  it  seemed  as  if 
a  breath  would  overthrow  it,  clad  in  clerk-like  black, 
was  surmounted  by  a  head  of  form  and  expression 
the  most  noble  and  sweet.  His  black  hair  curled  crisply 
about  an  expanded  forehead;  his  eyes,  softly  brown, 
twinkled  with  varying  expression,  though  the  prevalent 
feeling  was  sad,  and  the  nose  slightly  curved,  and 
delicately  carved  at  the  nostril,  with  the  lower  outline 
of  the  face  regularly  oval,  completed  a  head  which 
was  finely  placed  on  the  shoulders,  and  gave  importance 
and  even  dignity,  to  a  diminutive  and  shadowy  stem. 
Who  shall  describe  his  countenance,  catch  its  quivering 
sweetness,  and  fix  it  for  ever  in  words  ?  .  .  .  Deep 
thought  striving  with  humour,  the  lines  of  suffering 
wreathed  into  cordial  mirth,  and  a  smile  of  painful  sweet- 
ness, present  an  image  to  the  mind  it  can  as  little  describe 
as  lose." 

We  read  elsewhere  of  an  unruffled  seriousness, 
a  pervading  sweetness  and  gentleness,  and  an  expression 
"that  reminded  you  of  that  painful  smile  which  bodily 
disease  and  agony  will  sometimes  put  on  to  conceal  their 
sufferings  from  the  observation  of  those  they  love."  "  He 
had  a  long,  melancholy  face,"  says  Proctor,  "with  keen, 
penetrating  eyes."  "  He  might  have  passed,"  Hood  tells 
us,  "for  a  Quaker  in  black,"  an  opinion  which  is  endorsed 
by  Hazlitt,  who  says:  "There  is  a  primitive  simplicity 
and  self-denial  about  his  manners,  and  a  Quakerism  in  his 
personal  appearance,  which  is,  however,  relieved  by  a  fine 
Titian  head  full  of  dumb  eloquence."  He  seems  to  have 
resented  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  severe  simpli- 
city of  his  dress.  One  day  he  writes  thus:  "My  tailor 
has  brought  me  home  a  new  coat,  lapelled,  with  a  velvet 
collar.  He  assured  me  everybody  wears  velvet  collars 

now The   rogue   has  been  making  inroads 

hitherto  by  modest  degrees,  foisting  upon  me  an  addi- 
tional button,  recommending  gaiters,  but  to  come  upon  mo 
thus,  in  a  full  tide  of  luxury,  neither  becomes  him  as  a 
tailor  nor  the  ninth  of  a  man." 
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There  was  in  Lamb  a  deeper  affinity  with  the  Quaker 
spirit  than  was  expressed  in  his  outward  garb.  The  sight 
of  a  Quaker  soothed  him,  did  him  good  for  the  rest  of  a 
day.  He  says  he  loved  them  and  their  gentle  ways, 
though  he  could  not  live  with  them.  You  remember  his 
exquisite  description  of  "  A  Quakers'  Meeting,"  with  its 
peaceful  quietude,  its  eloquent  silence,  its  sweet  blending 
of  society  with  solitude.  "  The  abbey  church  of  West- 
minster," he  says,  "hath  nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit- 
soothing,  as  the  naked  walls  and  benches  of  a  Quaker's 
meeting."  At  the  close  of  his  essay  he  says :  "  The  very 
garments  of  a  Quaker  seem  incapable  of  receiving  a  soil, 
and  cleanliness  in  them  to  be  something  more  than  the 
absence  of  its  contrary.  Every  Quakeress  isaKly;  and 
when  they  come  up  in  bands  to  the  Whitsun  con- 
ferences, whitening  the  easterly  streets  of  the  Metropolis, 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  show  like  the 
troops  of  the  Shining  Ones." 

In  this  connection  one  reads  how  Charles  Lamb  fell 
hopelessly  in  love  with  that  young  Quakeress,  Hester 
Savary,  whom  he  used  to  meet  in  his  daily  Pentonville 
walks,  but  with  whom  he  never  had  speech.  She  died  in 
her  youth,  but  her  memory  lives  in  those  sweet  lines, 
written  by  her  silent  and  furtive  admirer,  which  end 
thus : — 

My  sprightly  neighbour  !  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore 

Some  summer  morning  ? 
When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  fore- warning  ? 

Though  in  the  outward  aspect  and  inner  nature  of  the 
quaint  humourist  there  was  recognisable  a  distinct  note 
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of  the  Quaker  spirit,  there  were  many  other  notes  that 
went  to  form  that  sweet-toned  and  delicately-blended 
humour  which  was  but  the  expression  of  the  whole  man. 
There  was  in  him  not  a  little  of  the  cloistral  spirit,  born  of 
the  cloistered  influences  of  the  Temple  and  Christ's 
Hospital.  He  loved  to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  a  grave 
antiquity.  His  mind  was  largely  retrospective  ;  old  books, 
old  buildings,  all  things  that  had  the  rime  of  age  upon 
them  possessed  for  him  a  peculiar  charm.  In  the 
boy  sitting  in  that  window-seat  of  the  deserted  house 
of  Blakesinoor  reading  Cowley,  or  browsing  in  the  fair 
pasture  of  the  old  Bencher's  library,  we  have  a  typical 
foreshadowing  of  the  mature  humourist.  Nothing  de- 
lighted him  more  in  his  holidays  than  to  visit  one  or 
other  of  the  old  universities,  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In 
that  essay  of  his  regarding  "  Oxford  in  the  Vacation,"  you 
remember  how  whimsically  he  describes  himself  as  a 
quaint  gentleman  in  black  going  about  those  venerable 
precincts,  and  mistakeable  for  a  student  of  any  degree  up 
to  that  of  a  seraphic  doctor.  Books,  especially  old  ones, 
his  ragged  veterans  as  he  called  them,  were  a  necessity  in 
his  surroundings.  He  liked  to  dwell  in  a  room  with  its 
walls  roughened  over  by  old  books.  He  tells  Wordsworth 
of  an  old  bookcase  which  has  followed  him  about  like  a 
faithful  dog  (only  exceeding  him  in  knowledge)  wherever 
he  has  moved.  Crabb  Robinson  says,  in  his  "  Diary,"  "  I 
looked  over  Lamb's  library  in  part.  He  has  the  finest 
collection  of  shabby  books  I  ever  saw  ;  such  a  number  of 
first-rate  works  in  such  bad  condition  is,  I  think,  nowhere 
to  be  found."  It  was  a  habit  of  his  to  display  his  affection 
for  some  of  his  favourite  folios  by  kissing  the  covers  of 
them.  These  favourites  were  of  the  antique  kind,  such  as 
Cowley,  Mar  veil,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  old  Burton,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Fuller,  Izaak  Walton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
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Quarles,  Wither,  and  Milton.  He  liked,  as  he  said,  to  lose 
himself  in  other  men's  minds  ;  he  couldn't  sit  and  think  ; 
his  books  thought  for  him. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  Lamb  by  Maclise,  with  a 
touch  of  caricature  in  it,  in  which  the  humourist,  with  his 
large  head,  quaintly  clothed  body,  and  " immaterial  legs,"  is 
shown  seated  at  his  study  table,  bending  over  his  books, 
which  he  is  regarding  by  the  illumination  of  two  tall 
candles.  The  artist  seems  to  have  desired  to  show,  not 
only  our  Elia's  love  of  books,  but  that  he  could  not  have 
too  many  of  them ;  the  manifestation  of  a  loving  greed  for 
them.  His  right  elbow  rests  upon  an  open  volume  spread 
in  front  of  him,  and  his  left  is  extended  to  another  beyond ; 
while  still  further  away,  and  towards  which  his  eyes  are 
diverted,  is  one  of  his  beloved  folios  maintained  in  an 
upright  and  open  position  by  two  sturdy  tomes,  which 
serve  to  back  it  up.  The  introduction  of  the  candles  was 
a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  artist ;  it  is 
characteristic.  The  humourist  not  only  loved  the  soft 
illumination  of  long  sixes,  but  there  is  reflected  a  certain 
mellow  radiance  of  that  form  of  light  in  the  expression  of 
his  humour.  The  Essays  of  Elia  are  not  to  be  read  in 
fields,  or  groves,  or  alleys,  but  by  the  fireside,  when  the 
curtains  are  drawn.  You  remember  how  he  has  written  of 
candles  and  of  the  charm  of  their  light  for  the  studious 
man.  He  says  : — 

"  Man  found  out  long  sixes. — Hail  candlelight !  without 
disparagement  to  sun  or  moon,  the  kindliest  luminary 
of  the  three — if  we  may  not  rather  style  thee  their 
radiant  deputy,  mild  viceroy  of  the  moon !  We  love  to 
read,  talk,  sit  silent,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  by  candle-light. 
They  are  everybody's  sun  and  moon.  This  is  our 
peculiar  and  household  planet.  Wanting  it,  what  savage 
unsocial  nights  must  our  ancestors  have  spent,  wintering 
in  caves  and  unillumined  fastnesses !  They  must  have 
lain  about  and  grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark. 
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What  repartees  could  have  passed,  when  you  must  have 
felt  about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a  neighbour's  cheek 
to  be  sure  that  he  understood  it !  This  accounts  for  the 
seriousness  of  the  elder  poetry.  It  has  a  sombre  cast 
(try  Hesiod  or  Osian),  derived  from  the  tradition  of  those 
unlanterned  nights.  Jokes  came  in  with  candles.  .  .  . 
We  have  tried  the  affectation  of  a  book  at  noonday  in 
gardens  and  in  sultry  arbours;  tut  it  was  labour  thrown 
away.  ...  By  the  midnight  taper  the  author  digests 
his  meditations.  By  the  same  light  we  must  approach  to 
their  perusal,  if  we  would  catch  the  flame,  the  odour.  It 
is  a  mockery,  all  that  is  reported  of  the  influential  Phoebus. 
No  true  poem  ever  owed  its  birth  to  the  sun's  light.  They 
are  abstracted  works : — 

Things  that  were  born,  when  none  but  the  still  night 
And  his  dumb  candle,  saw  his  pinching  throes. 

.  .  .  Night  and  silence  call  out  the  starry  fancies. 
Milton's  '  Morning  H}*mn  in  Paradise,'  we  would  hold  a 
good  wager,  was  penned  at  midnight ;  and  Taylor's  rich 
description  of  a  sunrise  smells  decidedly  of  the  taper. 
Even  ourself,  in  these  our  humble  lucubrations,  tune  our 
best-measured  cadences  (Prose  has  her  cadences)  not 
unfrequently  to  the  charm  of  the  drowsier  watchman 
'  blessing  the  doors,'  or  the  wild  sweep  of  winds  at 
midnight.  Even  now  a  loftier  speculation  than  we  have 
yet  attempted,  courts  our  endeavours.  We  would  indite 
something  about  the  Solar  System.  Betty,  bring  the 
candles." 

In  contrast  with  his  disposition  towards  the  antique — to 
old  books,  old  buildings,  to  quaint  and  bygone  forms  of 
thought  and  action,  and  to  the  reflective  contemplation  of 
them — was  the  sympathy  he  displayed  for  the  real 
palpitating  human  life  which  surrounded  him.  Fleet 
Street  was  as  necessary  to  his  existence  as  the  cloistered 
seclusion  of  the  Temple.  He  loved  London  with  a  perfect 
love ;  its  crowded  thoroughfares  were  dear  to  him. 
Though  he  might  be  tempted  at  times  to  leave  it  for  other 
scenes,  he  confessed  that  he  must  have  a  prospect  of 
seeing  Fleet  Street  again,  or  he  should  mope  and  pine 
away.  So,  consistent  with  this  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
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every-day  life  about  him,  we  find  him  equally  and 
sensitively  alive  to  the  modern  spirit  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  literature  of  his  time.  He  loved  old  authors 
better  than  new  ones,  but  he  was  quick  to  detect  and 
acknowledge  the  best  that  was  being  thought  and  spoken 
in  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  Among  poets,  Burns  was 
one  of  his  prime  favourites,  whose  verses  were  to  be 
recited  for  the  edification  of  his  friends.  Of  Cowper,  he 
said  to  Coleridge,  "  I  have  been  reading  '  The  Task '  with 
great  delight.  I  am  glad  you  love  Cowper.  I  could 
forgive  a  man  for  not  enjoying  Milton ;  but  I  would  not 
call  that  man  my  friend  who  could  be  offended  with  the 
'divine  chit-chat  of  Cowper.'"  He  disliked  Byron,  and 
failed  to  appreciate  Shelley,  whose  idealism  was  too 
remote  for  his  sympathy  and  somewhat  incomprehensible, 
but  he  was  sufficiently  appreciative  of  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Southey.  His  criticism  of  these,  his  friends, 
however,  was  free,  independent,  and  discriminating.  He 
was  never  fulsome  or  dishonest  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinion ;  but  he  had  a  large  charity,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  spitefully  of  any  author. 
With  that  keen,  penetrating,  critical  faculty  which  he  pos- 
sessed he  was  able  to  get  at  the  very  core  and  essence  of 
things,  and  to  take  the  measure  of  the  greatest  minds  with 
which  he  came  in  contact.  His  insight  was  often  pithily 
and  humorously  expressed.  You  remember  that  remark 
of  his,  that  Wordsworth  had  hinted  that  he  could  write 
like  Shakespeare  if  he  had  the  mind — there  was  nothing 
wanting,  said  Lamb,  but  the  mind.  Could  the  undoubted 
egotism  of  the  Lake-poet  have  been  more  happily  unveiled  ? 
Our  humorist  had  a  strong  objection  to  being  preached  at. 
Discussing  with  Wordsworth  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  his  " Cumberland  Beggar,"  he  says,  "I  will  just  add 
that  it  appears  to  me  a  fault  of  the  '  Beggar '  that  the  in- 
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structions  conveyed  in  it  are  too  direct,  and  like  a  lecture, 
they  don't  slide  into  the  mind  of  the  reader  while  he  is 
imagining  no  such  matter.  An  intelligent  reader  finds  a 
sort  of  insult  in  being  told, '  I  will  teach  you  how  to  think 
upon  this  subject.'  This  fault,  if  I  am  right,  is  hi  a  ten- 
thousandth  worse  degree  to  be  found  in  Sterne,  and  in 
many  novelists  and  modern  poets,  who  continually  put  a 
sign -post  up  to  show  where  you  are  to  feel." 

As  Charles  Lamb  resembled  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  love  for 
Fleet  Street,  he  resembled  the  great  Cham  also  in  being 
"  a  scorner  of  the  fields,"  as  Wordsworth  has  it.  He  had 
no  real  love  for  Nature,  and  this  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  curious  blend  of  which  his 
humour  was  composed.  He  cared  nothing  for  flowers, 
which  were  never  seen  in  his  rooms.  He  has  a  humorous 
reference  somewhere  to  his  ignorance  regarding  botany, 
having  mistaken  cowslips  for  geraniums,  or  been  guilty  of 
some  other  confusion  in  nomenclature  when  gathering 
flowers  in  the  fields  with  his  sister.  When  asked  to  write 
something  about  May-time,  he  frankly  confessed  that  he 
had  no  capacity  for  that  kind  of  subject,  but  recommended 
Leigh  Hunt  as  the  most  fitting  author  to  deal  with  it. 
Nature  was  most  attractive  when  it  came  to  him  reflected 
through  some  one  else's  mind  in  the  form  of  poetry, 
or  when  it  was  allied  with  some  distinctly  human 
sympathy.  He  can  quote  Andrew  Marvell  at  length, 
regarding  his  dial  of  herbs  and  flowers,  finding  a  "  witty 
delicacy  "  in  the  lines  when  they  are  suggested  to  him  as 
he  contemplates  the  sun-dial  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  old  Benchers  who  have 
walked  there.  So,  too,  will  he  quote  the  same  quaint  poet 
in  his  memories  of  the  old  Blakesmoor  House,  with  its  "  hot 
window  seat,"  where  he  sat  and  read  Cowley,  but  the  lines 
are  to  show  his  love  for  that  sweet  prison-house,  and  his 
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lack  of  any  desire  to  roam  beyond  its  garden  walls.  So 
he  breaks  out  with — 

Bind  me,  ye  woodbines,  in  your  twines  ; 
Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vines  ; 
And  oh  so  close  your  circles  lace 
That  I  may  never  leave  this  place  ; 
But,  lest  your  fetters  prove  too  weak, 
Ere  I  your  silken  bondage  break, 
Do  you,  0  brambles,  chain  me  £00, 
And,  courteous  briars,  nail  me  through. 

"  A  scorner  of  the  fields  "  in  truth  he  was.  Though  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  long  country  walks,  Mr.  Moxon  says, 
"  he  had  no  taste  for  flowers  or  green  fields ;  he  preferred 
the  high-road.  The  Garden  of  Eden,  he  used  to  say,  must 
have  been  a  dull  place."  The  last  letter  he  wrote  to 
Manning,  at  a  date  not  long  before  his  death,  is  thus  sadly 
concluded : — "  I  walk  nine  or  ten  miles  a-day,  alway  up 
the  road,  dear  London- wards.  Fields,  flowers,  birds,  and 
green  lanes  I  have  no  heart  for.  The  bare  road  is  cheer- 
ful, and  almost  good  as  a  street." 

And  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  sum  up  in  some  brief 
and  imperfect  way  one's  general  impression  of  Charles 
Lamb.  His  works  ranged  there  upon  one's  shelves  are  not 
numerous  or  voluminous.  The  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  an 
inconsiderable  collection  of  poems,  "  Rosamund  Gray,"  and 
"  John  Woodvil,"  with  one  or  two  other  efforts  at  dramatic 
writing,  "  Specimens  of  Dramatic  Poets,"  "  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  "  (the  joint  production  of  himself  and  his 
sister),  together  with  an  invaluable  collection  of  letters 
never  intended  for  publication — these  form  the  substance 
of  what  he  has  left  to  us  as  an  inheritance  of  his  genius. 
In  regarding  this  harvest  of  his  thought  we  must  remem- 
ber that  he  was  not  an  author  by  profession.  In  the  days 
of  straitened  means  he  was  constrained  to  write,  because 
the  money  was  needed,  and  he  was  then  willing  to  furnish 
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jests  for  newspapers  at  sixpence  for  each  jest.  But  in 
better  days  he  had  to  be  teased  into  writing  the  "  Essays 
of  Elia,"  which  were  not  commenced  until  he  had  reached 
the  mature  age  of  forty -five,  the  last  series  of  them  being 
published  in  the  year  before  his  death.  These  were  not 
written  for  money  considerations  merely.  Proctor  tells  us 
that  "  high  pay  and  frequent  importunity  failed  to  induce 
him  to  squander  his  strength  in  careless  essays :  he  waited 
until  he  could  give  them  their  full  share  of  meaning  and 
-flavour." 

When  we  take  a  mental  survey  of  the  result,  though  we 
may  be  struck  with  the  narrow  limitations  in  which  his 
genius  expressed  itself,  yec  within  these  limits  he  is  abso- 
lutely unique.  He  had  a  distinctly  poetic  nature,  but  of 
all  the  poetry  he  has  written  he  will  be  best  esteemed  by 
the  lines  to  "  Hester,"  the  "  Farewell  to  Tobacco  "  and  "The 
Old  Familiar  Faces."  He  had  not  the  constructive  faculty 
necessary  to  the  making  of  a  novelist.  "  Rosamund  Gray," 
sweet  and  pathetic  story  though  it  may  be,  is  a  proof 
of  this,  neither  was  he  for  the  same  reason  successful  as 
a  dramatist.  His  farce,  "Mr.  H.,"  was  a  conspicuous  failure, 
as  also,  in  a  stage  sense,  was  his  tragedy,  "John  Woodvil," 
with  its  strange  blending  of  the  Elizabethan  spirit  with 
thoughts  and  conditions  altogether  incongruous.  Of  the 
happy  way  in  which  he  managed  to  render  the  spirit  of  the 
early  dramatists  in  this  tragedy,  Hazlitt  tells  a  good  story. 
There  are  some  lines  which  Lamb  wrote  beginning — 

To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise, 
Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes — 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him, 

which  having  been  quoted  by  some  other  writer,  and  thus 
meeting  Godwin's  eye,  "  he  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  passage,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  having  seen 
it  before,  that  he  was  uneasy  till  he  could  recollect  where, 
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and  after  hunting  in  vain  in  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  other  unlikely  places,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Lamb 
to  know  if  he  could  help  him  to  the  author." 

It  is  upon  the  "Essays  of  Elia"  that  Charles  Lamb's 
literary  fame  will  depend,  and  here,  for  some  of  us,  he  is 
the  prince  of  humourists,  and  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  delightful  of  prose  writers.  Not  Addison,  nor  Steele, 
nor  Goldsmith  have  sounded  the  depths  of  human  nature 
more  deeply,  nor  expressed  themselves  more  felicitously. 
The  beauties  and  graces  of  style  of  some  of  the  older 
authors  became  his  by  familiarity  of  intercourse,  but  he 
has  an  inimitable  style  of  his  own,  and,  as  Hazlitt  says, 
his  feelings  and  observations  are  genuine  and  original, 
taken  from  actual  life,  or  from  his  own  breast ;  and  he 
may  be  said  (if  any  one  can)  "  to  have  coined  his  heart  for 
jests,  and  to  have  split  his  brain  for  fine  distinctions." 

And  now,  a  word  in  conclusion.  Apart  from  the  proof 
of  it  in  his  sister's  case,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
incomparable  goodness  of  the  humourist's  heart.  "  He 
was  a  good  man,  if  ever  good  man  lived,"  said  Wordsworth. 
He  was  generous,  even  lavish  in  his  gifts,  yet  not  improvi- 
dent. One  recalls  how,  under  a  mistaken  impression 
regarding  the  need  for  it,  he  stammeringly  offered  his 
friend  Proctor  a  hundred  pounds,  which  he  said  was  among 
the  useless  things  he  possessed  and  really  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with.  Then  we  come  in  his  correspondence 
upon  a  brief  letter  to  Godwin  with  a  gift  of  fifty  pounds. 
Mr.  Moxon  says,  "  his  charities,  for  his  humble  means,  sur- 
passed those  of  most  men.  He  had  for  some  years  upon 
his  bounty  three  pensioners  "  He  allowed  that  old  school- 
mistress of  his,  who  knew  Goldsmith,  thirty  pounds  per 
year.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  such  testimony  to  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  in  view  of  which  his  foibles  fade  and  sink 
into  insignificance. 
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It  remains,  therefore,  but  to  say  that  though  he  may 
still  have  his  austere  critics  like  Carlyle,  to  those  gentle 
and  congenial  souls  to  whom  the  charm  of  Charles  Lamb's 
humour  has  been  revealed,  and  who  can  recognise  the  true 
worth  of  the  life  which  gave  expression  to  it,  admiration  of 
the  author  will  not  mark  the  limit  of  their  regard,  but 
will  pass  into  permanent  and  unfading  love  for  the  man, 


SONNET. 
BEAUTY    AND     POWER. 

BY   GEO.   MILNER. 

OER  the  rock-face  a  tiny  rivulet, 
Half-veiled  in  moss,  descends  to  Niarbyll  Bay  ; 
With  flowers  of  spring  the  grassy  holms  are  gay, 
Primrose  and  celandine  are  thickly  set, 
And  violets  lone  creep  down  till  they  are  wet 
With  eager  drifting  of  the  salt  sea-spray ; 
The  billows  tumble  shoreward  huge  and  gray, 
And  o'er  my  head  the  clouds  and  crags  have  met. 

Grandeur  and  sweetness,  side  by  side,  are  here, 
And  now  are  mine  inalienable  dower  ; 

But  which  shall  charm  me  most  when  life  is  bowed 
With  weary  burdens  and  the  nights  are  drear  ? 

The  still,  small  voice  of  Beauty,  not  the  loud 
Far-echoing  thunder-tones  of  Ocean's  Power. 

Niarbyll,  Isle  of  Man. 
17 
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BY  WM.    DINSMORE. 

A  I/THOUGH  this  great  stretch  of  sandy  shore,  extending 
**  from  Southport  nearly  to  Liverpool,  has  been  often 
termed  "a  barren  solitary  waste,"  I  think  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely barren,  and  I  find  a  glamour  in  its  solitariness — 
there  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore.  Undoubtedly  its 
loneliness  repels  the  ordinary  visitor,  yet  the  poet,  the 
naturalist,  and  the  artist  will  find  it  is  good  for  them  to  be 
here.  The  day-dreamer  here  may  weave  his  web  of  fancies 
finer  than  the  spider's  spinning.  The  peculiar  features  of 
the  landscape,  the  singular  plants  and  flowers  on  the  sand 
hills  and  in  the  miniature  valleys,  the  ever-changing  aspect 
of  the  sea  and  the  glory  of  the  sky,  are  sources  of  study 
and  enjoyment  which  cannot  fail  to  move  sensitive  natures. 
Shelley  loved  solitary  places 


Where  we  taste 

The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be. 

Menander,  prince  of  Athenian  comic  poets — compared 
by  Macaulay  to  Addison,  whom  he  resembles  in  wit, 
tenderness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  —  who  was 
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drowned,  291  B.C.,  while  bathing  in  the  harbour  of 
Piraeus,  said — "  How  sweet  to  minds  that  love  not  sordid 
ways  is  solitude." 

This  is  a  day  of  brilliant  sunshine,  the  light  is  exceedingly 
bright  and  powerful,  the  shadows  cast  on  the  sands  are 
remarkably  sharp,  luminous,  and  of  a  deep  purple  tint ; 
the  air  is  delightfully  fresh  and  pure.  The  heat  is  intensely 
fierce,  resistless,  and  all  pervading.  What  god  is  this  im- 
perial heat  ?  queries  Emerson  in  his  poem  "  May- day." 

Is  it- 
Earth's  prime  secret,  sculpture's  seat  ? 
Doth  it  bear  hidden  in  its  heart 
Water-line  patterns  of  all  art, 
All  figures,  organs,  lines,  and  graces  ? 
Is  it  Daedalus  ?  is  it  Love  ? 
Or  walks  in  mask  almighty  Jove, 
And  drops  from  Power's  redundant  horn 
All  seeds  of  beauty  to  be  born  ? 

In  spite  of  this  conquering  heat  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
a  lifelong  lover  of  Nature  to  wander  on  this  shore,  espe- 
cially on  this  glorious  day  when  the  heavens  appear  to 
touch  the  earth,  and  the  wind  and  the  waves  seem  to 
murmur  joy  and  peace.  At  times  a  singular  silence  per- 
vades the  scene.  The  marine  birds  fly  low. 

A  large  flock  of  sea-gulls  congregate  close  to  where  I 
pause  to  observe  them.  They  appear  to  confer  seriously 
on  important  subjects.  Perhaps  they  have  met  to  consider 
the  probability  of  a  sudden  change  of  weather,  or  to  listen 
to  a  sage  old  bird's  note  of  warning  anent  certain  riflemen 
now  prowling  along  the  shore,  armed,  ready  and  willing  to 
deprive  the  birds  of  their  lives  which  the  marksmen  cannot 
restore  even  if  they  were  assisted  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  human  race.  At  the  noise  of  a  sudden  shot  of  a 
rifle  the  gulls  wing  their  flight  to  sea.  In  a  few  seconds 
they  vanish  out  of  my  sight.  Presently  a  gull  flies  past. 
It  utters  a  peculiarly  plaintive  cry,  a  kind  of  mixture  of 
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a  wail  and  a  song.  I  would  fain  see  the  bonnie  birdie  fly 
at  once  in  a  bee-line  away  across  the  waters.  Have  a  care ! 
free  wanderer  of  the  air ;  there  is  danger  close  at  hand. 
Thou  innocent  creature  of  God,  fly,  make  haste  ! 

A  youth  passes  by  carrying  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  He 
has  been  slaughtering  sea  swallows;  he  carries  about  a 
dozen  dead  birds  strung  together.  Forty-nine  years  ago 
I  saw  a  sportsman  (!)  in  this  neighbourhood,  merely  for 
pastime,  slaughtering  the  children  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  the  grief  I  felt  on  that  occasion  still  haunts  my 
memory.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  I  have  seen 
on  this  beach  is  the  grave  of  a  petrel.  Evidently  this 
memorial  has  been  made  by  children.  There  is  consider- 
able skill  shown  in  the  construction  of  it.  I  admire  the 
tender  motive  which  prompted  the  hearts  of  the  makers  of 
this  grave.  A  benison  on  those  whose  ingenious  fancies 
contrived  it.  Close  to  this  memorial  rests  the  dead  body 
of  another  child  of  the  air  with  blood  stains  on  its 
plumage. 

Near  to  Formby  I  saw  the  remains  of  an  animal,  about 
eleven  feet  long,  somewhat  resembling  the  fossil  ichthyo- 
saurus communis  found  in  the  lias  formation.  A  mass  of 
putrid  flesh  lay  about  its  neck  and  shoulders,  on  which  a 
convocation  of  friendly  flies  were  feasting  and  humming  a 
song  meantime.  While  I  looked  at  this  singular  object,  a 
couple  of  women,  professional  shell-gatherers,  pass  by.  I 
enquired  if  they  could  name  this  creature.  They  could 
not.  As  they  walked  away  one  of  them  said,  "  Eh  !  there's 
some  funny  things  in  t'  say."  When  the  tide  retired  to  its 
lowest  boundary  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  wafted  across  the 
water,  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  bosom. 

The  mighty  giant,  the  sea,  lay  wrapt,  apparently,  in  in- 
nocent slumber.  There  are  evidences  along  this  shore 
testifying  how  cruel  the  sea  can  be  when  roused  by  storm 
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and  flogged  into  fury.  Then,  when  the  tempest  is  raging 
and  lashing  the  billows  with  sublime  contempt,  and  with 
resistless  force,  the  ocean  dashes  man  aside  and  scatters 
his  work  into  fragments.  Prayers,  sighs,  or  tears  will  not 
prevail  over  the  fierce  foaming  waves  or  angry  winds.  On 
this  beach  are  the  wrecks  of  four  large  vessels  rotting  away 
and  slowly  sinking  into  the  sand.  These  shattered  forms 
of  the  brides  of  the  sea  testify  how  remorseless  he  can 
be.  Ye  unlucky  brides  !  your  marriages  were  failures.  I 
wandered  along  this  beach  for  many  miles  in  quest  of  a 
rocky  portion  of  the  coast ;  my  search  was  in  vain.  I 
longed  to  gaze  on  sea-gardens  such  as  I  have  seen  on  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  my  native  haunts,  where  the  pure, 
free  Atlantic  is  seen  in  all  its  moods.  There  a  naturalist 
might  live  a  long  life  and  find  subject  for  interest  always. 
Waving  forests  of  gigantic  sea  vegetation  grow  there  in 
wild  luxuriance  beneath  the  waves,  and  on  the  surface  of 
those  waves — rising  and  falling  with  every  movement  of 
them — are  great  coils  of  that  exquisitely  beautiful  sea-plant, 
poetically  named  the  "  Mermaid's  Hair."  In  sheltered 
coves,  several  fathoms  deep,  clear  as  crystal,  lichens 
dwell  and  small  fish  swim  gaily.  In  the  rock  pools — those 
beautiful  tanks  formed  by  Nature's  hand — are  the  gardens 
of  the  anemones,  lovely  in  hue,  and  sea-plants  of  the  most 
delicate  and  fairy-like  forms  and  brilliant  colours. 

When  I  had  strolled  about  six  miles  along  this  Birkdale 
shore  I  paused  to  admire  the  great  expanse  of  view,  the 
clouds  slumbering  on  the  hill  tops  of  Cumberland,  West- 
morland, Lancashire,  and  Wales,  my  old  playmate  the  sea, 
and  heaven's  blue  arch  expanding  over  all,  then  a  feeling 
came  over  me  impossible  to  express  in  words ;  a  sense  of 
freedom  unutterable.  In  order  to  give  some  kind  of  outlet 
to  my  feelings,  I  ran  as  swiftly  as  I  could,  until  I  was  tired. 
When  I  rested,  at  Formby,  and  turned  my  attention  to 
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the  traffic  on  the  sea,  I  discerned  a  beautiful  sight.  I  saw 
many  dozens  of  vessels,  some  at  rest,  many  with  sails 
unfurled  to  court  the  gentle  south  wind,  and  one  great 
vessel  shaping  her  course  northward.  Surely  Wordsworth 
beheld  a  scene  like  this  when  he  wrote  his  sonnet — 
"The  Voyage":— 

,  With  ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  nigh, 

Like  stars  in  heaven,  and  joyously  it  show'd ; 

Some  lying  fast  at  anchor  in  the  road, 
Some  veering  up  and  down,  one  knew  not  why. 
A  goodly  vessel  did  I  then  espy 

Come  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad  ; 

And  lustily  along  the  bay  she  strode, 
"  Her  tackling  rich,  and  of  apparel  high." 
This  ship  was  naught  to  me,  nor  I  to  her, 

Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  lover's  look  ; 
This  ship  to  all  the  rest  did  I  prefer  : 

When  will  she  turn,  and  whither  ?     She  will  brook 
No  tarrying  ;  where  she  comes  the  winds  must  stir : 

On  went  she, — and  due  north  her  journey  took. 

Now  the  clouds,  erstwhile  slumbering  on  the  Welsh 
mountains,  responsive  to  the  summons  of  the  south  wind, 
awake  and  commence  a  stately  march  northward.  Hither 
they  come.  Some  move  in  great  masses,  others  journey  in 
companies,  some  wander  alone. 

Mount  higher,  clouds,  ye  cronies  o'  mine,  and  screen 
me  from  the  fierce  blaze  of  the  sun.  How  grateful  to  me 
is  your  shade. 

These  clouds,  like  lovers,  hover  and  flutter  about  this 
beautiful  queen  of  days.  Dance  and  sing,  ye  wavelets; 
chaunt  a  song  in  praise  of  this  charming  day.  Bow  your 
heads,  ye  plants  and  flowers  rare ;  make  obeisance  and 
murmur  thanks  to  the  all- wise  Being,  praise  him  for  the 
gift  of  this  most  perfect  day.  And  thou,  worshipper  of 
Nature,  who  finds  fellowship  in  all  things  which  bear  the 
impress  of  divinity,  mark  this  glorious  time  in  thy 
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memory.  It  is  charming  to  witness  the  cloud-shadows 
chasing  over  sea  and  land,  and  when  the  sun  shines 
brightly  on  the  curious  marram  grass,  as  softly  green  as 
emerald  hue  and  so  abundant  on  this  Birkdale  shore,  the 
effect  is  exquisite  to  behold. 

Very  beautiful,  too,  is  the  decoration  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  sand,  caused  by  the  wind  twirling  the 
slender  and  sharply-pointed  blades  of  bending  grass,  some- 
times in  curves,  sometimes  in  circles  and  half-circles,  as 
perfectly  outlined  as  if  drawn  with  compasses. 

The  flowers  on  the  sandhills  and  in  the  tiny  valleys  are 
devoid  of  pleasant  perfume  ;  they  image  the  memory  of  a 
human  life  passed  in  seclusion.  I  spent  eight  joyous 
hours,  while  wandering  alone  along  this  shore,  devoutly 
contemplating — with  thankful,  solaced  heart — all  the 
wonders  I  saw  above  and  around  me,  and  finding  enjoy- 
ment in  solitude.  The  sound  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves  had  a  singular  effect  on  my  sense  of  hearing. 
While  I  listened  to  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the 
music  of  the  waves,  I  heard — in  fancy — many  other 
pleasant  tones,  such  as  the  chiming  of  bells,  the  accents  of 
friendly  voices,  the  prattle  of  children — "  better  than  all 
the  ballads  that  ever  were  sung  or  said" — the  softly- 
warbled  songs  of  the  troubadours  of  the  air,  and  now,  as  I 
live,  I  hear  the  skirl  o'  the  bagpipes.  I  pause  and  listen. 
'Tis  nae  illusion — I  hear  again  the  birr  o'  the  pipes,  and  I 
see  a  braw  chiel  marchin'  up  an'  down  the  san'hills,  playin' 
the  unco  blythesome  jig  music  o'  auld  Caledonia.  "  0, 
piper  lad,  your  chanter  sets  me  astir,  sets  me  fidgin'  fu' 
fain.  Sae  merry  is  my  heart  the  noo,  in  spite  o'  the  heat 
o'  the  day,  I  wad  like  tae  caper  a  Heelan'  fling.  Ma  certe, 
piper  callan',  I  prefer  the  soon'  o'  your  pipes  sae  cheerie, 
tae  the  irritatin'  noise  o'  the  crack  o'  the  rifle  I  hae  heard 
frae  morn'  tae  evenin'  alang  this  sandy  shore.  Ma  braw  lad, 
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are  ye  ane  o'  the  pipers  o'  the  'Royal  Scots'  wha  played 
a  selection  o'  music  at  a  funeral  service  held  in  York 
Minster  on  the  24th  o'  April,  eichteen  hunner  an'  ninety- 
twa  ?  The  pipe  music  got  a  gran'  heese  that  day  in  the 
estimation  o'  Lowlan'  fowk  wha  heard  the  pipers  play  a 
bonnie  Heelan'  lament,  accompanied  by  the  saft  roll  o'  the 
muffled  drums.  Some  o'  the  congregation  began  tae 
snigger  scornfully  when  the  pipers  struck  up  the  pathetic 
wail,  but  as  the  mournfu'  strains  soared  aloft,  nllin'  a'  the 
space  o'  the  glorious  biggin,  the  smile  on  the  scorners'  faces 
was  sune  subdued,  their  hearts  touched,  an'  the  sugh  o' 
their  sighin'  was  manifest.  As  they  hirpled  awa1,  the  gab 
o'  their  lips  was  loud  in  praise  o'  the  music  o'  the  chanter. 
Think  o'  it,  my  piper  chiel,  an'  lilt  awa',  an'  weet  your  mou' 
wi'  usquebaV  When  I  told  my  friends  at  Birkdale  that  I 
heard  a  piper  piping  on  the  sand  hills,  far  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  one  of  my  friends,  an  Irish  lady,  said — "  The  piper 
is  a  kind  and  considerate  man,  and  it  was  very  thoughtful 
of  him  to  select  such  a  convenient  spot  where  he  could 
practise  his  drone  without  giving  offence  to  any  one." 

In  the  evening  as  I  returned  to  my  lodgings  I  saw  a 
great  crowd  of  pleasure  seekers  on  Southport  pier  moving 
towards  the  band  pavilion. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  band  will  introduce  the  "  Caliph  of 
Bagdad"  to  the  audience,  and  trot  out  the  "  Bronze  Horse" 
for  their  admiration. 

Gentlemen  of  the  band,  play  carefully.  There  are  chiels 
among  the  trippers  capable  of  "  takin'  notes " ;  by  my 
faith  many  of  them  are  good  judges  of  music.  They  are 
a  portion  of  the  primest  breed  in  the  world. 

Many  of  them  come  from  manufacturing  districts,  where 
the  once  fair  face  of  Nature  is  now  black  and  begrimed. 
Here  they  can  behold  her  lovely  fresh  face,  and  nestle  in 
her  bosom,  and  the  poor  man  can  gaze  on  pictures,  limned 
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by  Nature,  which  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  cannot  pur- 
chase. He  can  look  with  delight  on  the  glories  of  sea  and 
sky — 

Those  eternal  forms, 
Unhurt  by  a  thousand  storms. 

Birkdale  shore  is  level  and  so  firm  that  it  can  accom- 
modate vehicles  of  every  kind.  It  is  a  splendid  promenade 
for  pedestrians,  a  safe  playground  for  children,  and  a 
favourite  exercise  ground  for  horsemen. 

A  creature  disguised  as  a  man  mounted  on  a  large  and 
powerful  horse  rides  past  me.  The  rider  keeps  savagely 
drumming  with  his  heavy  boot  heels  on  the  horse's  sides. 
The  animal  frantically  dashes  onward  and  attempts  to 
throw  its  tyrant.  He  carries  a  heavy  cudgel,  with  which 
he  unmercifully  beats  the  steed  on  the  head  and  body. 
The  horse-torturer  calls  on  his  gods,  he  invokes  their  aid, 
he  summons  them  to  consign  the  animal  to  Hades. 
Judging  by  this  horseman's  imprecations,  I  think  he  has  a 
crude  notion  of  some  kind  of  theology,  a  low  state  of 
morals,  and  a  poor  conception  of  the  sweetness  and  nobility 
of  humanity.  Would  an  Arab  so  illuse  his  horse  ?  I  trow 
not. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  Birkdale  horse  unseat  his 
tyrannical  rider,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  unfold  a  pair  of 
wings  and  take  his  flight  towards  heaven.  I  should  rejoice 
to  learn,  if  this  also  were  possible,  that  the  apparition  of 
the  late  Mr.  Martin,  M.P.  for  Gal  way,  framer  of  the  Act 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  appeared  to  this 
savage  horseman,  and  so  terrified  him  that  he  repented  of 
his  cruel  conduct,  and  promised  that  from  henceforth  he 
would  treat  the  lower  animals  gently  and  mercifully. 
There  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  kindness  in  the  treatment  of 
animals — especially  in  the  management  of  the  horse,  the 
best  helper  and  friend  of  man — distressing  to  think  of  and 
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heartrending  to  witness.  One  is  inclined  to  ask,  Are  these 
cruelties  to  go  on  from  generation  to  generation  ?  When 
will  true  gentleness  fill  the  hearts  of  cruel  men  ? 

Cruelty  begets  cruelty,  and  to  persist  in  it  is  bad  for 
man  and  beast.  What  is  the  real  good,  the  better  plan? 
An  appropriate  answer  is  found  in  the  following  lines  by 
J.  B.  O'Reilly  :— 

"  What  is  the  real  good  ?  " 
I  asked  in  musing  mood. 
Order,  said  the  law  court ; 
Knowledge,  said  the  school  ; 
Truth,  said  the  wise  man  ; 
Pleasure,  said  the  fool ; 
Love,  said  the  maiden  ; 
Beauty,  said  the  page  ; 
Freedom,  said  the  dreamer  ; 
Home,  said  the  sage  ; 
Fame,  said  the  soldier  ; 
Equity,  the  seer. 
Spake  my  heart  full  sadly, 

"  The  answer  is  not  here." 
Then  within  my  bosom, 
Softly  this  I  heard  : 

"  Each  heart  holds  the  secret ; 
Kindness  is  the  word." 


LUCAS  MALET'S  "  WAGES  OF  SIN." 

BY  EDGAK   ATTKINS. 

/^  ENIUS,  like  a  club  foot,  often  hampers  progress.  That 
VJ  is  illustrated  by  this  story,  which  may  be  summarised 
thus : — 

James  Colthurst,  a  painter,  before  he  has  reached 
that  stage  of  eminence  at  which  he  can  realise  large 
sums  by  upsetting  paint  on  canvas  and  signing  the 
results,  goes  to  a  fishing  village  in  the  West  Country. 
There  he  meets  Jenny  Parris,  the  handsome  uneducated 
daughter  of  a  fisherman.  They  fall  in  love  and  form  an 
unsanctified  union.  The  offspring  is  a  daughter,  "  Little 
Dot."  Colthurst's  way  to  fame  is  hard.  At  one  time, 
when  in  Paris,  Jenny  has  to  choose  between  the  remnant 
of  her  own  honour  and  the  deaths  from  starvation  of  Little 
Dot  and  of  Colthurst,  "  sick  unto  death."  Jenny  could  not 
choose  that  they  should  die.  Saved  from  death  by  Jenny, 
who  becomes  irksome  to  him,  there  came  to  Colthurst,. 
later,  fame  and  the  love  of  a  woman,  Mary  Crookenden, 
fitted  to  be  his  wife.  But  at  that  time  he  is  a  father  and, 
though  not  nominally,  really  a  husband.  The  difficulties- 
and  results  produced  by  these  circumstances  are  "the 
wages  of  sin." 

The  story  is  without  intricate  plot,  yet  interest  never 
flags,  so  sudden  and  dramatic  are  the  situations  and  start- 
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ling  the  constant  flashes  of  caustic  humour.  Not  that  an 
author  need  pride  himself  on  that  power ;  the  books  which 
attain  immortality  are  those  which  compel  not  dispel 
thought.  That  can  be  done  by  any  writer  endowed  with 
the  humorous  gift.  But  only  the  originator  of  immortal 
thoughts  will  be  accepted  when  desired ;  an  imitator  will 
be  scornfully  rejected.  Hunger  is  not  satisfied  by  sniffing 
the  savour. 

Mrs.  Mary  St.  Leger  Harrison,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Kingsley,  is  the  writer  of  the  book.  Some  of  its 
passages  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  woman;  others 
demand  the  disguise  of  a  masculine  name. 

Mary  Crookenden  is,  in  the  opening  of  the  story,  a 
motherless  girl  of  twelve  summers,  attended  by  a  mulatress 
of  whom  her  aunt  disapproves,  saying  to  her  paternal 
uncle,  the  Reverend  Kent  Crookenden,  the  local  rector, 
"her  father  makes  a  mistake  in  leaving  her  so  much  with 
that  negro  nurse  after  her  mother's  death."  The  rector 
replied:  "There's  much  to  be  said  for  making  a  clean  sweep 
after  a  funeral.  Relics  are  a  mistake.  They  sadly  mitigate 
one's  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  the  present.  The 
philosophy  of  forge tfulness  is  a  very  profound  philosophy." 
Yet  the  constant  presence  of  reminders  soon  ceases  to  pro- 
duce any  effect ;  the  most  hilarious  laughter  often  issues 
from  beneath  the  deepest  hat  band.  It  is  not  felt  as  an 
embarrassment  in  second  courtship.  The  freshest  grief 
may  be  stilled  by  new  interests.  The  jobbing  gardener 
has  been  known  to  weep  for  the  loss  of  his  son  whilst 
robbing  his  unfortunate  employer  of  his  choicest  bulbs. 

Questioned  by  Mary  about  heaven,  Kent  Crookenden 
said :  "  I  entertain  a  pleasing  belief  that  I  have  been  there 
once  or  twice  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  that  heaven  proved 
to  be  a  far  roomier  place  than  most  pious  persons  down 
here  are  willing  to  picture  it." 
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In  times  of  peace  a  boy  carrying  a  pot  of  paint  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  Far  more  the 
"pious  persons"  of  the  type  referred  to  by  the  parson;  those 
who  say  they  cannot  pickle  onions  without  they  pray,  or 
(forgetful  of  the  bountiful  supply  of  water)  drink  neat  gin 
without  a  feeling  of  warmth  towards  the  Creator.  To  sell 
grey  cloth  to  a  customer  who  during  the  bargaining  com- 
bines "counts"  and  celestial  references  is  to  insure  making 
a  bad  debt.  Such  deem  it  more  important  to  say  grace 
than  to  pay  the  butcher.  Piety,  like  sweating,  is  often  a 
matter  of  temperament. 

Of  Jenny  Parris  the  authoress  says  :  "  The  young 
woman's  power  of  self-control  was  regrettably  limited. 
She  felt  strongly  and  reasoned  little — a  combination  fre- 
quently leading  to  unfortunate  complications.''  She  was  of 
the  material  out  of  which  enthusiasts  are  made  ;  generally 
individuals  with  much  steam  but  no  steering  power. 
Enthusiasm  is  often  largely  endowed  with  impetuous 
resourcefulness.  He  is  an  unfortunate  man  who  chops 
chips  with  his  razor,  and  has  to  shave  by  singeing.  In 
mere  effervescence,  old  pop,  in  an  atmosphere  of  genial 
warmth,  may,  perhaps,  justifiably  hold  champagne  in  con- 
tempt. To  Colthurst,  Jenny  vehemently  contrasted  the 
ancientness  of  the  Crookenden  lineage  with  her  own — of 
course,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 

"  Her  vehemence  greatly  amused  the  young  man.  But 
Colthurst's  amusement  was  of  the  observant,  intellectual 
kind  which  rarely  finds  expression  in  laughter.  For 
laughter,  if  it  is  genuine,  usually  implies  a  certain 
leisurely  element  in  the  mind — a  power  of  mental 
standing  still  and  contemplating  oneself,  and  that  fraction 
of  the  universal  economy  immediately  submitted  to  one's 
notice  in  an  easy  after-dinner  attitude." 

The  idea  that  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  thought  is  requisite 
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for  hearty  and  continuous  laughter  is  striking.  The 
humour  of  an  incident  may  be  keenly  perceived,  and  yet 
it  may  be  felt  that  the  intellectual  enjoyment  would  be 
jarred  by  laughter,  or  there  may  be  no  power  of  "mental 
standing  still ; "  and  ere  the  impression  which  would  pro- 
duce laughter  has  been  received,  others  have  followed  in 
rapid  succession  to  stay  the  impulse  to  mirth,  but  not 
necessarily  to  obliterate  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  as 
the  authoress  suggests,  all  may  be  registered.  Then,  too, 
laughing,  like  kissing,  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
exertion,  to  make  which  there  may  be  unwillingness. 
Those  in  whom  it  induces  sciatica  usually  maintain  hy- 
gienic facial  repose.  In  spite  of  a  widely  opened  mouth, 
the  occupant  of  a  dentist's  chair  emits  no  mirthful  sound. 
As  he  who  laughs  most  need  not  be  most  amused,  neither 
is  he  at  a  funeral  necessarily  most  grieved  who  seems  most 
distressed  ;  his  feet  may  be  asleep. 

Germane  to  the  subject  the  book  contains  this  gem : 
"  Depend  upon  it,  the  grass  grows  none  the  less  fresh  and 
green  upon  the  graves  of  those  we  have  loved  for  being 
warmed  by  a  sunshine  of  kindly  laughter  as  well  as  watered 
by  tears." 

"  To  Colthurst  his  fellow-mortals  were  absorbingly — in 
a  sense,  offensively — interesting.  They  possessed  such 
splendid  powers,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  his 
thinking,  so  hopelessly  weighted  by  stupidity.'' 

Stupidity  is  not  the  only  thing  by  which  we  are  over- 
weighted in  the  opinion  of  the  housemaid  who  carries  coal 
to  the  upstairs  drawing-room. 

To  a  mind  restless  as  was  that  of  Colthurst,  the  soothing 
charm  of  woodland  scenery,  which  he  felt,  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. But  how  slight  is  the  circumstance  which  will 
destroy  it.  Who  can  enjoy  the  most  beautiful  landscape 
with  a  bug  on  his  back  ? 
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A  pic-nic  party  in  the  West  Country  sing  on  their  way, 

Lord,  wipe  our  tears  away. 
See  how  we  strive  and  pray. 

Largely  permeating  hymn  poetry  is  this  grotesque  idea 
that  the  time  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  employed  in  alternately 
listening  to  prayers,  frequently  involving  readjustments  of 
the  universe  at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  and  wiping  those 
copious  tears  which  indicate  the  extraordinary  moisture 
of  the  temperament  which  usually  regards  itself  as  "  meet 
for  heaven,"  but  may  hereafter  produce  "  in  another  place  " 
inconvenient  volumes  of  steam. 

Rather  than  contemplate  the  application  of  a  universal 
handkerchief  of  doubtful  cleanness,  the  possessor  of  a 
delicate  stomach  will  prefer  to  revert  to  our  early  infantile 
ideas  of  a  heaven  chiefly  furnished  with  trumpets  of 
inordinate  length,  and  gowns  of  an  extent  which  renders 
walking  difficult,  and  all  athletic  exercise,  except  a  modified 
form  of  sack  race,  impossible.  This  shall  be  called 
irreverent.  But  what  of  teaching  stuff  which  lends  itself 
to  such  a  description  ? 

A  picture  by  Colthurst  was  hung  at  the  Academy. 

"  All  the  critics  were  in  a  flurry.  They  cackled  up  and 
down  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  and  pages  of  the 
magazines,  like  a  pullet  who  has  laid  her  first  egg  on  a 
frosty  day  in  December.  And  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  none 
of  them  had  laid  an  egg,  but  had  only  found  one,  which, 
with  all  deference  to  the  talent  of  critics  and  high 
functions  of  criticism,  is  quite  another  matter." 

Criticism  upon  criticism,  like  colliding  crockery,  com- 
monly causes  considerable  crashing.  With  much  fore- 
thought the  maternally-inclined  hen  practises  clucking 
some  twenty-eight  days  prior  to  the  possible  advent  of  her 
brood  ;  but  such  is  her  vanity  that  she  will  risk  the  loss  of 
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each  egg  rather  than  forego  an  uproarious  cackling  on  its 
arrival.  It  is  vain  to  tender  advice  to  her  of  the  folly  of 
her  action.  It  will  be  disregarded  because  contrary  to  her 
nature,  she  will  continue  her  laborious  indiscretion  (with 
vacations  for  moulting)  till,  at  an  advanced  age,  passing 
from  perch  to  pic-nic,  by  the  transmigration  of  souls  or 
cookery  and  truth,  as  taught  at  Technical  Schools,  she 
becomes,  it  may  even  be,  "  turtle  soup."  With  advancing 
education,  "  spring  chicken  "  is  obsolete  and  abandoned,  in 
favour  of  "gallinaceous  juvenile  jumper."  The  charnel- 
house  odour  of  hash  meat  is  a  positive  recommendation 
when  served  as  "  eclectic  alimentary  compound."  A 
capital  dish  ;  the  weary  may  safely  lean  his  back  against 
the  smell. 

Mrs.  Crookenden's  two  daughters,  Mary's  cousins,  had 
grown  up.  "  Adela  and  Carrie,  who  had  now  exchanged 
the  schoolroom  and  brown  holland  frocks  for  a  well-grown 
and  buxom  young  womanhood,  were  not  distinguished  for 
sustained  power  or  variety  of  topics  in  conversation.  They 
were  estimable  girls,  but  both  their  minds  and  bodies 
moved  slowly.  They  had  excellent  digestions.  They  were 
very  industrious.  They  did  an  immense  amount  of  needle- 
work. They  read  an  immense  number  of  books.  By  the 
needlework  the  poor  of  Slerracombe  and  of  a  certain 
London  parish  did  profit  appreciably.  By  the  books  they 
did  not  themselves,  however,  profit  in  any  appreciable 
degree." 

Lucas  Malet  can  certainly  be  severe  on  her  own  sex.  As 
she  delineates  Mrs.  Crookenden's  daughters  they  would 
seem  best  suited  for  a  Christmas  fat  cattle  show,  there 
labelled  "Sweats  and  Chills,"  or  "Two  heifers  in  frocks." 
Imagine  endeavouring  to  interest  them  in  hydrostatics, 
the  integral  calculus,  and  other  things  we  do  not  ourselves 
understand,  and  hesitate  to  attempt  to  spell,  whilst,  at  long 
intervals,  they  alternately  blarted  "  indeed !  " 
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Miss  Crookenden  said  of  herself — "  I  don't  call  myself  a 
spendthrift.  I  call  myself  generous,  indifferent  to  base 
considerations  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  superior  to 
the  love  of  money." 

An  ounce  of  common  sense  is  better  than  a  ton  of 
"  noble  sentiments,"  frequently  the  precursor  of  an  ignoble 
ending.  To  persons  "  indifferent  to  base  pecuniary 
considerations"  a  public  funeral  is  often  accorded,  at  which 
there  is  considerable  mourning  by  ratepayers  that  the 
event  has  been  so  long  delayed. 

Madame  Jacobini,  Mary  Crookenden's  companion,  taken 
ill  abroad,  remarks  of  the  doctor:  "He  will  give  me  just 
precisely  what  I  tell  him  to  give  me.  Why,  that  is  what 
every  sensible  person  calls  in  a  doctor  for — to  confirm  their 
own  opinion,  and  prescribe  the  medicine  they  have  a  fancy 
to  take." 

The  widespread  aversion  to  lawyers,  soldiers,  policemen, 
pawnbrokers,  and  parsons,  is  natural,  because  producing 
nothing,  they  are  all  parasites,  but  why  it  should  be  extended 
to  doctors  passes  comprehension.  To  assuage  the  suffering 
of  others  the  doctor  hourly  carries  his  life  in  his  hands ; 
often  with  the  certainty  that  he  will  not  only  be  defrauded 
of  his  own  fees,  but  in  addition  asked  to  try  to  get  a 
reduction  of  the  undertakers'  charges — a  small  commis- 
sion on  which  is  possibly  his  last  vestige  of  hope  of 
remuneration. 

There  is  a  capital  passing  hit  at  classical  education: 
"  The  Apollos  and  Venuses  and  all  those  other  ill-con- 
ducted classical  divinities  whom  it  is  customary  to  make 
such  free  use  of  in  the  education  of  English  youth." 

In  the   days  of  our  adolescence  we  are  put  into  the 

amatory  oven  and  admonished  against  letting  ourselves 

get  hot.     No  wonder  the  young  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their 

seniors ;  they  are  driven  to  conclude  we  should  stand  on 

18 
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our  heads  were  it  not  that  thoughtless  cobblers  make  boots 
to  fit  the  feet.  Madame  Jacobin!  reflected  "the  rising 
generation  are  rather  incomprehensible.  They  are  too 
wise,  too  acute,  far  too  reasonable."  One  of  our  strongest 
delusions  is  about  the  "  younger  generation  "  who  are  always 
"  so  different  from  what  we  were  at  the  same  age."  Heaven 
be  thanked  for  the  difference ;  if  we  were  content  to  accept 
the  nonsense  given  as  "  reasons  "  for  "  whatever  is  "  being 
right,  and  the  younger  generation  refuse  it,  they  show  they 
are  not  such  fools  as  we  were.  But  will  not  the  fact  prove 
to  be  we  have  forgotten  our  impressions  of  a  similar  period, 
and  are  irritated  by  our  juniors'  detection  of  our  defects  ? 
An  ancient  rooster,  who  has  lost  his  voice,  will  not  hesitate, 
if  a  younger  bird  deny  his  power  of  crowing,  huskily  to 
call  him  a  liar. 

A  fixed  latitude  in  the  physiognomy  cannot  be  expected 
for  the  mouth  which,  when  a  friend  yawns,  suggests  to 
him  the  advisability  of  a  chloride  of  lime  diet.  Many  are 
"closed  for  repairs"  because  of  an  indiscreet  emission  of 
truth. 

Miss  Crookenden  and  Madame  Jacobini  discuss  the 
interminable  subject  of  marriage — for  which,  in  so  large  a 
population,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  material.  "  Marriage  is 
a  sort  of  grave,  Sara,  in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  women  are 
called  upon  to  bury  a  whole  lot  of  precious  and  delightful 
possibilities.  .  ,  .  Marrying  one  man  is  equivalent  to 
refusing  all  other  men.  And  that  in  itself  is  an  agitating 
consideration,  for  many  men  have  merits."  Leasing 
husbands  would  probably  commend  itself  to  this  young 
lady.  Not  so  to  the  men.  They  would  nearly  all  be 
ticketed :  "  To  Let :  rent  greatly  reduced."  Upon 
the  subject,  blunt  truth — the  danger  of  which  has 
just  been  illustrated  with  a  chemical  reference — could 
not  be  expected  from  Mary.  It  cannot  be  quoted  "in 
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society."  You  will  astonish  the  company  if  you  lick  your 
plate  at  dinner;  but  far  more  so  by  stating  the  obvious 
fact  that  marriage  as  ordinarily  conducted  on  the  British 
system  is  nothing  but  maintaining  a  pregnant  invalid  to 
supervise  a  nursery  for  twenty  years.  And  then — But  the 
company  is  too  respectable  to  hear  any  more. 

Colthurst  was  refined  and  sensitive  in  character;  yet 
Jenny  Parris  and  Little  Dot  were  in  existence.  The 
righteous  may  "rage  furiously"  at  the  idea  of  such  circum- 
stances co-existing,  and  may  deny  their  possibility.  But 
some  of  the  finest  verses,  most  magnificent  pictures,  some 
of  the  acts  of  most  unselfish  heroism  have  been  the  works 
of  men  somewhat  wanting  in  Josephian  stolidity.  He 
never  forgot  the  existence  of  Jenny  or  Dot,. or  their  need 
of  support,  and  although,  after  the  Paris  incident,  he  and 
Jenny  sank  to  mere  acquaintances,  he  continued  to  visit 
her  and  her  child.  On  his  way  to  their  lodgings  one  day, 
Dot  ran  up  to  him,  her  eyes  dancing  with  delight:  "Why, 
Jim,  we'd  almost  given  up  expecting  you !  It's  ever  so 
long  since  you've  been  to  see  us."  "Colthurst  winced." 
But  not  being  the  ordinary  parent,  overflowing  with 
affection,  he  did  not  relieve  his  suffering  by  beating  his 
child,  and  an  outburst  of  that  shocking  language  which  is 
often  the  sole  reminiscence  which  children,  happily  early 
left  orphans,  retain  of  their  father. 

Colthurst  entered  the  house  in  which  Jenny  lodged, 
' '  and  stood  face  to  face  at  last  with  that  which  he  shrunk 
from,  deplored,  dreaded,  that  which,  as  he  feared,  ren- 
dered his  life  rotten  at  the  core,  and  clipped  the  wings  of 
his  fairest  hopes  and  aspirations, — the  skeleton  of  a  dead 
love  and  a  living  sin."  A  fine  opportunity  for  the  perfectly 
respectable  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn.  They  never 
realise  that  their  own  respectability  is,  very  possibly, 
entirely  owing  to  the  happy  absence  of  temptation. 
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Temptation  is  largely  a  matter  of  mechanics.  If  a  ten- 
horse-power  temptation  meet  a  two-horse-power  will, 
temptation  is  sure  to  win.  It  was  a  consummate  knowledge 
of  human  nature  which  taught  men  to  pray,  not  that 
they  may  overcome  or  defeat  temptation,  but  that  they 
may  not  be  led  into  it. 

It  would  be  regrettable  to  overlook  Lady  Calmady,  for 
she  suggested  "a  singularly  enchanting  cross  between  a 
Greek  nymph,  a  Scotch  deerhound,  and  a  very  well-bred 
Eton  boy."  Neither  must  be  omitted  "Lady  Theodosia 
Pringle  and  her  amiable,  anxious,  squat-figured,  elderly 
daughter.  No  one  pursues  her  social  studies  with 
more  praiseworthy  pertinacity  than  Lady  Theodosia. 
But  Providence  has  seen  fit,  in  its  inscrutable 
wisdom,  to  deny  her  a  large  income.  She,  therefore, 
pursues  them  gallantly  on  foot,  unless  the  weather  is 
phenomenally  atrocious,  when  she  has  been  known 
reluctantly  to  bestow  her  alert  and  upright  person  in  an 
omnibus.  She,  consequently,  habitually  arrives  at  her 
destination  furnished  with  a  healthy  appetite  and  a  pair 
of  questionably  clean  boots." 

Such  cutting  sarcasms  upon  the  feminine  sex  would  be 
permitted  to  no  male  writer.  The  connection  of  the 
"  healthy  appetite  "  and  "  questionably  clean  boots  "  is 
exquisitely  cruel.  It  is  surprising  that  an  authoress  not 
wanting  in  genuine  sympathy  would  pen  such  a  savage 
passage.  But  she  scorns  scattering  sweet-scented  sham 
self-sacrificial  sentiments. 

In  a  life  so  full  of  unsatisfied  desire  as  was  that  of 
Colthurst  it  was  inevitable  mental  harass  would  be 
set  up.  "If,"  he  said  to  himself,  "one  could  only  stop 
the  machinery  for  an  hour  or  two  and  get  a  rest.  Expunge 
thought  and  feeling,  put  out  one's  eyes,  shut  one's  ears,  sit 
dumb,  blind,  solitary  in  the  void."  It  is  ours  to  fire  the 
rocket :  not  to  control  its  course. 
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"  Light  natures,"  he  says,  "  cannot  stand  sadness.  It 
sours  them,  deprives  them  of  the  paltry  use  they  might 
otherwise  have  had.  .  .  .  But  the  strong  natures  can 
stand  it.  It  braces  and  enriches  them."  Doubtful 
doctrine  is  that  which  teaches  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of 
adversity."  Are  they  ?  What  man  who  steps  on  a 
frying-pan  and  brings  its  opposite  edge  in  contact  with  his 
shin  will  apologise  for  upsetting  its  contents  ?  "  It  is  the 
moderate  griefs  that  wear  long,  that  kill — if,  indeed,  any 
griefs  kill — not  the  noisy  ones."  The  physiological  exercise 
of  loud  bellowing  induces  oblivion  of  its  own  cause.  A 
wonderful  provision  of  Nature  for  eliminating  nasal 
iridescence. 

A  mural  tablet  to  the  first  wife  is  the  advent  of  the 
second.  It  acts  as  an  advertisement  of  a  vacant  position. 
Humanity  is  always  seeking  consolation  ;  the  heels  which 
protrude  the  socks  believe  themselves  to  harmonise  with 
the  new  clog  soles. 

The  book  contains  a  suggestion  which  ought  to  entirely 
eradicate  breaking  promises.  "Shave  your  head  when 
you  swear,  and  you  are  much  more  likely  to  keep  your 
oath,  be  sure,  then,  if,  trusting  to  the  compelling  power  of 
your  own  high  sense  of  honour  merely,  you  remain 
unshaven."  Were  the  system  in  practice,  no  man  would 
ever  know  the  colour  of  his  own  hair. 

After  years  of  toiling,  struggling,  fighting,  Colthurst 
attained  success,  only  to  prove  it  "  Dead  Sea  fruit." 
They  who  die  pursuing  it  have,  at  least, 
possession  of  hope.  Except  the  few  who  attain 
it  in  early  life,  its  conquerors,  when  it  does 
come,  like  Robert  Lowe,  realise  that  gone  are — 

The  lips  that  would  have  loved  to  speak  my  praise, 
The  eyes  that  would  have  brightened  at  my  name. 

A  scrap  of  butter-paper  fluttering  in  a  tree  may  repre- 
sent a  most  rare  bird — till  we  near  it. 
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Colthurst,  having  arrayed  himself  in  evening  dress  for  a 
festivity,  is  informed  Little  Dot  is  stricken  with  typhoid 
fever  and  lamenting  his  absence.  Without  delaying  to 
change  his  clothes  he  went  to  her  mother's  lodgings,  and 
spent  the  whole  night  in  nursing  his  child,  not  betraying 
the  slightest  impatience  when  Dot  "  wriggled  her  restless 
head  about  till  her  hot  cheek  rested  against  the  cool, 
smooth  surface  of  his  shirt-front,"  nor  when  Jenny, 
"  with  characteristic  absence  of  ceremony,  placed  the  jelly- 
tin  on  his  knee." 

Dot,  in  half  delirium,  delivered  some  terrible  stabs 
to  her  father:  "I  wants  you  to  kiss  me,  Jim.  .  .  . 
Oh  nurse  me,  Jim.  ...  I  likes  to  be  against 
you.  Your  clothes  smell  so  lovely.  ...  I  loves 
you  better'n  anyone.  .  .  .  I  wish  you'd  come  and  live 
along  of  us.  I  wish  you  was  my  father.  ...  I  loves 
you  better'n  anybody.  And  the  children  in  the  street 
throws  it  up  against  me  I  ain't  got  no  father.  .  .  .  They 
drives  me  away  'cause  they  says  their  mothers  says 
Mammy's  a  kept  woman,  and  so  they  mustn't  'sociate  along 
of  me." 

When  Jenny  becomes  aware  Colthurst  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Crookenden  she  visits  her  to  make  known  his 
relations  to  herself.  Afterwards,  with  vitality  rapidly 
ebbing  from  consumption,  she  journeys  to  her  birthplace, 
there  to  meet  the  Angel  of  Death,  who,  though  he  some- 
times tarries,  never  refuses,  ultimately,  to  extinguish  that 
"  Life  "  which  to  so  many  is  a  cruel  mockery. 

During  her  final  hours,  Colthurst  is  by  Jenny's  bedside, 
sponging  her  face  from  the  stains  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs.  Leaving  her  father's  house  he  is  killed  by  falling 
over  the  outside  steps. 

The  story  is  both  fascinating  and  repulsive. 

At  the  mention  of  Colthurst,  Mrs.  Grundy,  when  not 
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suffering  from  rheumatism,  may  put  up  her  hands  shocked, 
and,  as  already  suggested,  deny  the  possibility  of  anything 
but  evil  in  a  man  having  relations  such  as  his  with  Jenny 
Parris.  But  the  aged  lady's  intelligence  is  too  limited  to 
do  more  than  look  at  one  circumstance,  and  found  upon 
it,  what  she  imagines  to  be,  her  judgment,  although  the 
loss  of  her  head  would  make  no  perceptible  difference  in 
her  understanding. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  keen,  scathing,  cutting, 
humour  that  it  is  as  if  one  walked  a  floor  strewed 
with  percussion  caps  of  wit  which  incessantly  give  off  un- 
expected reports.  The  authoress  is,  in  the  essayist's  judg- 
ment, entitled  to  rank  with  George  Eliot,  so  far  as  humour 
is  concerned,  but  that  of  Lucas  Malet  is  finer  in  its  edge, 
shorter,  crisper,  terribly  cutting,  not  so  genial,  more 
refined — often  tinged  with  a  vein  of  sadness.  She  does 
not,  to  the  same  extent  as  George  Eliot,  make  her  characters 
humorists  ;  she  lets  her  own  flash  startlingly. 

The  description  "of  the  saddest  poverty  of  all,"  that 
"  which  maintains  an  air  of  superficial  smartness,"  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Book  IV.,  although  lightened  with  passing 
touches  of  humour,  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  The 
pathos  excites  no  surprise ;  humour  and  pathos  are  as 
surely  found  together  as  sherry  and  bitters.  How  shall 
the  mind  capable  of  seeing  the  faint  gleam  of  humour, 
be  blind  to  the  shadow  of  pathos  ? 

In  the  interest  of  our  creditors  it  is  a  wise  provision  of 
nature  that  our  pathos  seldom  extends  to  pecuniary 
demonstrativeness.  Pathos,  like  bacon,  curls  up  under  too 
severe  a  trial.  It  is  more  expensive  to  give  than  to 
receive.  It  is  economical  to  be  "  deaf  in  the  generous  ear.'* 

The  story  delineates  "  relations "  generally  avoided  by 
lady  writers.  Although  recording  occasionally  the  "  strong 
language  "  of  her  men  characters,  the  authoress  is  herself 
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never  indelicate :  yet  her  subject  is  divided  from  indelicacy 
only  by  a  hairline.  She  never  lifts  the  veil  of  the  life  as 
lived,  but  confines  herself  to  showing  the  resulting  misery, 
refinedly,  but  unmistakeably,  warning  as  well  her  sisters  as 
her  brothers  of  the  consequences  of  "  sin." 

To  whom  shall  sympathy  be  extended  ?  Many  will  say 
to  Jenny.  To  Colthurst  the  essayist  gives  none,  reserving 
all  for  the  child,  who,  conscious,  but  not  comprehending 
the  psychological  effect,  of  the  proximity  of  her  own  father, 
when  gently  nursed  in  his  arms,  murmurs  in  semi-delirium, 
•"  I  wants  you  to  kiss  me,  Jim.  ...  I  wish  you  was 
my  father."  Little  Dot's  presence  was  her  misfortune. 
Ere  she  had  got  much  beyond  her  infancy,  the  brutality 
and  injustice  of  her  parents  are  brought  home  to 
her  by  the  little  children,  who  won't  "  'sociate  along 
of  her,"  because  of  her  bar  sinister.  Perhaps  she  some- 
times wondered  why  she  was  here.  Possibly  incorruptible 
Justice  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  curse  her  parents, 
.and  inviolate  Truth  openly  told  her  they  deserved  nothing 
more. 

Justice  would  not  confine  that  reward  to  the  parents  of 
illegitimate  issue.  Though  free  from  any  dishonourable 
stain  to  the  offspring,  the  reckless  or  unregulated  creation 
of  human  life  is  brutal,  devilish,  bestial.  The  arrival  of 
an  additional  actor  upon  the  earthly  stage  is  among  the 
most  stupendous  events.  Yet  it  never  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  an  incident  for  which  there  is  any  responsi- 
bility, or  of  much  more  consequence  than  licking  a  postage 
stamp,  or  the  advent  of  the  cuckoo,  and  inevitable  as  the 
new  moon.  Not  Esau  alone,  but  every  child  cries,  "  with 
a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  Bless  me,  even  me 
also,  0  my  father." 

It  is  astounding  that  with  the  same  object  lesson 
repeated  day  by  day  we  never  seem  to  realise,  never  to 
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consider,  that  each  life  may  exist  in  wretchedness,  misery, 
degradation,  for  indefinite  years.  He  who  kills  a  fellow 
creature,  it  may  be  instantaneously,  painlessly,  is  justly 
called  a  murderer,  and  punished.  But  he  who  creates  a 
"life,"  the  murdering  of  which  is  co-extensive  with  its 
duration,  claims  to  be  honoured  as  a  parent,  that  the  days 
of  the  victim  may  be  long  in  the  land  in  which  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  his  own  personality  is  enacted. 

Is  there  no  hope  that  men  will  ever  learn  they  are 
directly  responsible  for  offspring  ?  It  is  vain  to 
attribute  the  sorrow  and  suffering  spread  around  to 
"  Providence "  or  "  Inscrutable  Wisdom."  It  is  all 
traceable  to  "Improvidence"  or  " Incredible  Folly" — the 
violation  of  obvious  natural  laws. 

The  thoughtful,  the  considerate,  the  just,  are  never  heard 
attributing  events  to  "Providence;"  it  is  peculiarly  the 
ill-conducted  ally  of  the  brutal,  the  lazy,  and  the  dissolute, 
who  usually  have  the  sublime  assurance  to  attribute  to  it 
the  effects  of  all  the  ill  they  produce ! 

Stay  a  vain  contest ;  the  world  is  full  of  inconsisten- 
cies; the  pen  which  fulminates  against  liquor  drinks 
incessantly  whilst  so  doing.  It  seems  idle  to  remonstrate  ; 
it  is  so  easy  to  follow  the  ordinary  course,  which  is  down- 
ward. If  rain  had  to  struggle  upward,  we  might  have  a 
drier  climate ! 


THEN  AND  NOW  :  A  MEXICAN  CONTRAST. 

BY   J.    G.    DE   T.    MANDLEY. 

TN  the  stillness  of  midnight — the  fire  yet  burning 
-*-  brightly — I  lean  back  in  my  cosy  arm-chair,  loth  to 
leave  the  room  this  bitterly  cold  night,  and,  slowly 
smoking  a  well-seasoned  pipe,  allow  my  mind  to  go  back 
to  a  time  and  scenes  long  since  past,  but  still  green  in  my 
memory.  On  my  knees  are  a  few  copies  of  a  small 
illustrated  periodical  named  La  Luz  (Light),  the  latest 
number  dated  Ciudad  de  Mexico,  17  de  Noviembre,  1892. 
La  Luz  is  a  religious  publication,  and  its  contents  have 
given  rise  to  my  musings. 

Once  more  I  am  mounted  on  my  fiery,  mountain-bred 
little  horse,  and  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth  and  vigour. 
The  warm  blood  courses  quickly  through  my  veins,  as  my 
lithesome  steed  bounds  like  an  antelope  up  the  steep,  craggy 
heights,  plunges  through  cool,  stony-bedded  streams,  rushes 
madly  across  some  intervening  plateau,  carpeted  with  the 
springiest  of  fine  short  turf,  and  then  springs  up  again  the 
narrow,  winding  mountain  path,  each  bend  carrying  us 
higher  and  higher.  A  tropical  sun  is  shining  out  of  a 
cloudless  sky,  but  in  the  marvellously  dry,  pure  air,  cooled 
by  a  gentle  breeze,  we  feel  not  his  ardent  rays.  We — the 
mozo  and  I — alight  at  a  side  door  in  a  high  wall  enclosing 
a  well-stocked  and  carefully-tended  fruit  and  flower  garden 
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attached  to  a  large  convento  (or  monastery).  A  few  yards 
further  on  is  the  chapel,  the  fa$ade  richly  decorated  in  the 
prevailing  "churrigueresco"  (grotesque  renaissance)  fashion, 
and  shaded  by  a  row  of  stately  cypresses.  Although  some 
8,500  feet  above  sea  level,  the  spot  is  well  sheltered,  and 
the  red-berried  mountain  ash,  the  silvery  birch,  and  other 
graceful  trees — festooned  with  lovely  flower-bearing 
creepers — mimosa,  huge  cacti,  ferns,  and  flowers  grow 
luxuriantly  in  clumps  between  the  rocks  and  as  natural 
hedges  skirting  the  patches  of  cultivated  land.  Gay 
plumaged  birds,  gorgeously  coloured  butterflies  and  other 
winged  insects  darting  or  fluttering  in  every  direction, 
enliven  the  scene  and  heighten  its  charms. 

No  welcome  could  be  heartier.  Exquisite  fruits,  delicious 
pastry,  marvellous  sweetmeats,  and  a  bottle  of  good,  honest 
red  wine  are  quickly  set  before  me,  and  I  am  urgently 
pressed  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  repast.  The  moment  I 
draw  back  my  chair,  the  never-failing  cigarito,  and  a  richly- 
chased  silver  dish  holding  live  charcoal,  in  lieu  of  matches, 
are  put  on  the  table.  This  is  the  signal  for  conversation, 
and  we — the  Padre  Superior,  some  half  dozen  clerigos  and 
religieux,  their  bare  feet  on  the  marble-tiled  floor,  and  I — 
are  soon  exchanging  the  latest  news.  Another  repulse  has 
just  been  suffered  by  the  Northern  rebels  in  their  march 
on  the  capital.  Isolated  bands  of  fugitives  from  the  main 
body  of  the  retreating  pronunciados  are  declared  to  be 
"  plundering  the  ranchos  and  mining  establishments,  and 
even  attacking  the  conventos."  My  friends  are  loud  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  those 
"  malditos  chinacos."  To  a  "  miraculous  interposition  " 
they  attribute  the  non-appearance  of  those  "  ruffians " 
here  ;  yet,  I  could  add,  if  I  dared,  that  I  have  not  seen 
any  evidence,  on  my  way,  of  the  arson,  pillage,  and 
slaughter,  so  graphically  described.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
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me  I  am  but  listening  again  to  a  former  recital,  made  not 
long  ago,  of  the  outrages  attributed  to  the  followers  of  the 
party  now  in  power,  but  then  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment. But  I  must  not  say  so.  Los  Conservadores  are  now 
the  rulers,  and  are  they  not  the  supporters  of  the  Church 
and  the  protectors  of  the  gente  decente  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  los  Liberal es  preach  "liberty  of  cults ;"  sequestration 
of  the  bienes  del  clero,  mostly  real  estate,  and  would  not 
they  deprive  the  clergy  even  of  their  cherished  fueros 
{immunity  from  civil  law) !  I  do,  however,  venture  to  as- 
sure my  friends  that  they  can  now  ride  to  the  city  in  safety, 
provided  they  are  escorted  by  a  couple  of  men  as  well 
mounted  and  armed  as  I  and  my  mozo  are.  We  then  turn 
to  lighter  topics ;  the  gossip  of  our  city — a  provincial 
capital — being  greatly  relished.  Later  on,  packs  of  cards 
are  brought  out,  and  we  indulge,  innocently  enough,  for 
the  highest  stake  does  not  exceed  a  cuartillo  (  a  silver  coin 
nominally  the  equivalent  of  IJd),  in  the  great  national, 
but  very  stupid,  game  called  monte*.  As  I  bid  my  friends 
"  Adios  !  "  the  kind-hearted  and  truly  benevolent  Padrecito 
gives  me  a  hearty  embrace,  and  cries :  "  God  bless  thee,  my 
son ;  thou  hast  ever  a  merry  heart.  Would  to  God  thou 
wert  in  the  fold,  and  not  a  lost  soul,  doomed  to  eternal 
fire."  He  says  this  feelingly,  and  I  do  not  resent  it,  for  I 
know  that  the  good  man  has  none  of  the  philosophic 
doubts  of  a  St.  George  Mivart,  but  is  as  orthodox  as  to  the 
belief  in  the  "pains  of  hell"  as  is  the  present  Bishop  of 
Nottingham,  and  that  his  regret  is  heartfelt.  As  I  ride 
away,  I  lift  my  sombrero  to  the  kindly  group,  and  they 
and  their  peaceful  home  are  quickly  out  of  sight. 

Relighting  my  pipe,  a  rapid  change  of  memory  ensues. 
Now,  I  am  in  a  narrow,  tortuous  street,  following  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  German  watch-dealer.  His  last  breath 
was,  I  am  told,  drawn  in  perfect  solitude ;  for  the  moment 
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the  eye  began  to  glaze  and  the  limbs  to  stiffen,  his  hitherto 
much  attached  servants  hastily  fled  from  the  house.  "  The 
Devil,"  these  poor  folk — aye,  and  most  of  the  genie  decente 
also — firmly  believe  "  comes  to  snatch  and  bear  away  the 
soul  of  the  dying  heretic  the  instant  it  quits  its  earthly 
tenement."  In  the  darkness  that  quickly  follows  sunset,, 
the  sparse  supply  of  ill-trimmed  oil-lamps,  although 
favouring  our  object,  adds  to  the  gloom  of  our  march. 
We  are  anxious  not  to  attract  attention;  but  it  is 
galling — here,  where  so  much  reverence  is  paid  to 
the  dead — to  see  even  the  meanest  lepero,  in  his  dirty 
rags,  go  past  the  bier  without  raising  his  straw  hat,  although 
the  furtive,  sullen  glance  betrays  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
borne  before  us.  At  the  end  of  the  street  a  halt  is  made,, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  the  coffin  is  hastily  borne  away. 
I  ask  the  reason  why  we  do  not  follow.  "  Hush !  It  must 
not  be  known  where  we  bury  him."  In  wonder,  I  find 
that  we  are  about  to  disperse ;  but  I  soon  learn  that  it  has 
been  resolved  that  we  make  our  way  separately  to  the  place 
of  interment.  It  is  the  wood-yard  belonging  to  the  Mint, 
which  is  leased  to  an  English  company.  Between  high 
stacks  of  short  logs  and  billets  (chiefly  of  the  dwarf  moun- 
tain oak),  we  see,  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  lantern,  a  deep 
hole  sunk  in  fragments  of  bark,  sawdust,  dung,  and  rub- 
bish, the  accumulation  of  many  years.  Without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  any  ceremony,  the  coffin  is  quickly 
lowered,  and  spades  at  work.  As  the  "  mourners "  are 
turning  away,  I  ask,  "  Did  he  take  his  own  life,  or  was  he 
an  atheist  ? "  "  No,"  is  the  response  of  our  Vice-Consul. 
"  Why,  then,  have  we  buried  him  as  though  he  were  a 

dog — without  a. single  prayer  ? "     "  Ask (the  Prussian 

Vice-Consul),  it's  not  my  business ;  he  was  not  a  British 
subject."  I  do  so,  and  that  official  replies,  laughingly, 
"  Oh,  the  fact  is,  I'm  not  up  to  that  sort  of  thing.  You 
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may  undertake  the  business  if  you  like  ;  but  don't  attempt 
to  start  a  hymn,  or  we  shall  have  the  pie b e  breaking  in  on 
us,  and  there'll  be  an  awful  shindy."  Cigars  are  already 
lit,  and  there  is  a  general  movement  towards  the  gates. 
We  go  out  as  we  entered,  silently,  and,  indeed,  furtively, 
as  though  we  had  been  engaged  on  some  evil  deed. 

The  remembrance  of  that  dismal  funeral  brings  back 
another  scene.  A  loud,  unmusical,  and  even  boisterous 
clanging  of  bells  is  heard.  In  an  instant  all  is  excitement. 
Out  speeds  the  porter,  who  quickly  returns,  and,  almost 
breathlessly,  cries  out :  "  He  comes  this  way."  All  hands 
now  to  the  work ;  the  pen  is  thrown  down,  customers 
hustled  out,  and  the  office  closed.  Plants  and  flowering 
shrubs,  in  boxes  and  pots,  are  brought  from  the  courtyard, 
the  galleries,  and  azotea,  and  speedily  line  the  curb  of  the 
footpath.  The  seiioritas  and  maids  have  got  out  the 
figured  white  muslin  curtains,  always  kept  ready  in 
ottoman-boxes  near  the  upper  windows  (which  open  in  the 
French  fashion),  and  are  hastily  draping  the  balconies. 
Rows  of  handsome  silver-mounted  carriage  lamps,  the 
candles  lit,  are  slipped  into  their  sockets  on  the  rails  of 
the  balconies  ;  the  curtains  looped  with  bright-coloured 
silk  sashes ;  and  the  ladies  then  retire.  A  glance  up  the 
street  shows  that  every  house  and  place  of  business  is 
similarly  decorated,  according  to  the  means  and  taste  of 
the  occupants.  Meantime,  in  the  guard-house,  just 
opposite,  the  officers  on  duty  have  thrown  down  their 
cards  and  cigarettes,  buttoned  their  coats,  put  on  their 
boots,  and  are  buckling  on  their  accoutrements.  The 
tinkle  of  a  hand-bell  now  tells  that  the  procession  is 
entering  the  street.  By  this  time  the  ladies,  now 
wearing  the  graceful  mantilla,  re-appear  on  the  balconies, 
and  begin  to  throw  choice  flowers  on  to  the  roadway. 
Tinkle,  tinkle  goes  the  small  silver  bell,  the  sound  growing 
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clearer  and  clearer.  Then  from  the  guard-house,  in  a  loud, 
sonorous  tone,  comes  the  word  of  command :  "  Form 
guard — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Kings."  To  the  roll  of 
drum  and  blast  of  trumpet  the  men  fall  into  line.  Down 
on  their  knees,  some  even  quite  prostrate,  go  all  onlookers 
save  the  few  "  heretics,"  who  wisely  shield  themselves 
from  observation.  Sweet-smelling  incense  fills  the  air  as 
the  richly  arrayed  priest,  riding  under  a  gorgeously 
embroidered  silk  canopy,  the  sacred  elements,  covered  by 
a  jewelled  napkin,  in  his  hands,  accompanied  by  attendant 
priests,  monks,  and  acolytes,  all  carrying  tall  lit  tapers, 
pass  slowly  by.  The  silence  of  the  crowd  is  impressive. 
Some  wealthy  Catholic  is  in  extremis,  and  this  is  the 
Viaticum.  To-morrow  we  shall  most  probably  witness 
the  funeral,  with  "  Pompa  entera  " — that  is,  a  heavily 
gilt,  glass-panelled  hearse,  a  military  band,  a  guard  of 
honour,  and  a  procession  of  the  clergy,  acolytes,  and 
mourners.  "Half-pomp"  is,  of  course,  a  far  less  im- 
posing affair.  The  Viaticum,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  also 
carried  to  the  poor  whenever  requested;  but  mark  the 
difference.  The  priest,  an  umbrella  held  over  him,  and 
his  meagre  escort  hurry  along  on  foot,  the  hand-bell  being 
rung  quickly  and  impatiently  to  warn  pedestrians  to  clear 
the  pavement.  Few,  beyond  beggars  and  poor  women, 
attempt  to  kneel,  much  less  prostrate  themselves;  but 
nearly  all  uncover  their  heads. 

The  thought  strikes  me — how  should  I  fare  were  I  on 
my  death-bed  in  this  gay  city  ?  At  the  ports  where  British 
guns  can  be  brought  to  bear,  we  poor  heretics  have  our 
own  "  Campo  Santo."  At  Tampico  there  is  one,  not  far 
outside  the  barriers  of  the  town,  and — although  the  few 
conspicuous  monuments  and  headstones  are  heavily  pitted 
with  shot  marks,  being  often  employed  as  targets  by  the 
gilded  youth  of  the  town  when  taking  the  morning  ride — 
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the  great  beauty  of  the  scenery  around,  the  infinite  variety 
and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  ever-glorious 
sky  make  the  spot  attractive.  But — ah — that  horrid  hole 
in  the  wood-yard;  the  furtive  burial;  and  the  callous 
indifference  of  quondam  friends !  Yet,  the  interment  of 
that  old  man,  such  as  it  was,  was  a  contravention  of  the 
law.  The  body  ought  legally  to  have  been  carted  far  from 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  and  shot,  with  other  such  offen- 
sive matter,  into  some  ravine  or  secluded  spot,  and  there 
left  to  the  vultures  and  other  feeders  on  carrion. 

The  fire  has  burnt  away  its  centre,  and,  in  the  miniature 
crater,  a  glowing  cave  is  forming.  My  thoughts  diverted— 
a  new  and  more  pleasing  recollection  comes.  Now  'tis  Holy- 
week.  The  church  bells — poetic  fiction  says — have  flown 
away  to  the  Eternal  City  to  be  blessed  by  the  Pope.  In  each 
belfry  a  matraja  supplies  their  place,  and  the  excruciating 
noise  made  by  that  machine — a  huge  cylindrical  wooden 
rattle — is  said  to  typify  the  "grinding  of  Judas's  bones." 
Deep  mourning  is  worn  by  the  gente  decente,  and  the 
"  stove-pipe  "  silk  hat  is  seen  on  many  a  head  ordinarily 
adorned  with  the  gay  gold  and  silver-laced  sombrero. 
Groups  of  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  are,  day  and 
night,  seen  kneeling  at  the  corners  of  streets  and  against 
the  walls  of  public  buildings,  their  eyes  devoutly  raised  to 
some  niched  and  canopied  lamp-lit  image,  high  above 
them,  and  heard  in  fervent  tones  responding  to  the  prayers 
of  the  priest.  They  are  visiting  the  "Stations  of  the 
Cross,"  most  of  the  churches  and  convents  having  each  a 
separate  circuit.  Next  comes  the  most  exciting  time  of 
all.  Christ  has  been  crucified !  On  a  wide  bier,  covered 
with  a  deep  black  velvet  pall,  an  effigy,  life-size,  of  the 
dead  Saviour  is  borne  through  the  streets.  The  wounds 
caused  by  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  nails,  and  the  spear,  are 
fearfully  depicted,  and  the  whole  figure  admirably  expresses 
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the  intense  agony  of  a  cruel,  torturous  death.  Priests, 
cowled  and  barefooted  friars,  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  every  degree  and  station  in  life,  crowd  round  the  bier, 
their  sobs  and  lamentations  painfully  audible.  Every  few 
moments  there  comes,  seemingly  from  the  effigy  itself,  a 
startlingly  weird,  plaintive  wailing,  and  at  each  repetition 
the  groans  and  cries  of  the  people  burst  out  with  frenzy, 
although  most  of  them  must  know  that  it  is  but  the  sound 
of  the  pito  (a  reed  pipe),  blown  by  players  concealed 
beneath  the  bier.  Woe  to  the  man  who  should  dare  to 
laugh  at  such  moment ;  but  still  greater  woe  to  the 
foreigner  whom  some  fanatic  should  point  out  and  denounce 
as  a  Jew.  The  plebe  are  excdtados,  and  a  hundred  knives 
would  be  drawn  in  an  instant.  Next  morning  (Saturday) 
ropes  are  fixed  across  the  corners  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  strung  with  fireworks.  "Here  comes  Judas!"  the 
people  cry.  "  Judas !  Why,  it  is  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Guy 
Fawkes."  The  battered  silk  hat,  the  threadbare  black 
clawhammer  coat,  the  frayed  and  patched  trousers,  the 
broken-down,  open-toed  boots,  and  the  ugly  mask — Yes,  'tis 
he !  The  Guy,  or  Judas,  is  taken  from  his  chair  and  hung  by 
the  neck  to  the  centre  of  the  rope,  to  the  intense  delight 
of  all  beholders.  But,  take  care,  for  inside  that  tubby 
straw-stuffed  paunch  there  generally  is  stowed  a  glass 
bottle  filled  with  gunpowder  and  scraps  of  metal.  As  noon 
approaches  the  excitement  becomes  increasingly  manifest. 
The  first  stroke  of  the  hour  is  struck  on  the  cathedral  bell, 
and  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  monk  who  stands  ready  to 
apply  the  light.  At  the  last  stroke  off  go  the  fireworks, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  Judas  is  wrapped  in  flames,  and 
quickly  blown  into  fragments.  Simultaneously  every  bell 
in  the  city  is  hammered  frantically ;  in  the  squares,  and  on 
the  hills  for  miles  around,  hand  rockets  are  hurtling  and 
detonating  louder  than  rifle  shots ;  and  as  the  field  guns- 
19 
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join  in  with  a  double  royal  salute,  the  roar  is  deafening. 
But,  ah !  how  picturesque  are  the  scenes  in  the  plaza  on 
Easter  Sunday.      The  pavement  is  lined  with  white  can- 
vas-covered stalls,  filled  with  positive  marvels  of  art  in 
white  sugar  confectionary,  fruit,  and  flowers.     The  great 
gates  of  all  the  churches  are  open  to  their  widest  extent- 
From  the  square,  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  plainly 
seen,  crowded  with  successive  rows  of  wax  tapers,  evenly 
graded  in  pyramidal  form,  and  which  brilliantly  light  up 
the  jewelled  crucifix,  the  tabernacle  containing  the  sacred 
vessels,  the  triptych,  the  many  gold  and  silver  vases,  the 
illuminated  missal,  and  wreaths  and  other  symbols  made 
from  the  choicest  and  rarest  of  plants  and  flowers.     Spring- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  marble  reredos,  and  towering  high 
above  it,  is  a  heavily  gilt  circular  temple  with  Corinthian 
columns,  in  which  is  a  colossal  image  of  "La  Madre  de 
Dios,"  standing  on  a  crescent  of  solid  silver.     A  golden 
diadem   resplendent   with  sparkling  gems  encircles  her 
head;     her  garments  are  of    the  richest  and   brightest 
hued    velvets,   satins,   and    silks,  sewn  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  and   fringed  with  gold  and  silver  lace; 
round   her  neck  are  rows    of  costly  pearls-,  and  in  her 
ears,  and  on  every  finger,  are  rings  set  with  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  other  rare  gems.      From  the  canopy  of  this 
structure  rises   another,  but    smaller,  temple,   in  which 
stands    an    image    of    Christ,    and    round    its    base  are 
draped  figures  of  the  Apostles.     High  Mass  is  being  cele- 
brated,  and  the  church  is  crowded  with  rich  and  poor? 
side  by  side.     No  seats  are  provided,  each  lady  bringing 
her  own  little  carpet,  on  which,  when  not  kneeling,  she 
sits  sideways,  but  straight  as  a  dart,  manipulating  her  fan 
with  infinite  grace  and  dexterity.      Outside,  facing  the 
broad  flight  of  steps,  and  drawn  up  in  review  order,  are  a 
squadron  of  dismounted  cavalry,  their  lances  gay  with 
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bright  pennons,  and  one  or  more  regiments  of  infantry,  in 
full  uniform  of  light  blue  coats,  brass  buttons,  large  yellow 
or  red  epaulets,  white  cross  belts,  and  white  trousers,  and, 
at  a  respectful  distance,  the  spectators  close  in  the  square. 
The  tolling  of  the  great  bell  gives  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  ceremony — the  Elevation 
of  the  Host.  The  moment  the  gorgeously-arrayed  cele- 
brant says,  "  Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,"  and  the  small  bell  is 
rung,  the  officers  motion  to  the  troops.  Off  goes  every 
shako,  and  every  knee  is  bent  throughout  the  square — the 
troops  kneeling  as  well  as  the  civilians — and  perfect  silence 
reigns.  Clouds  of  incense  now  begin  to  fill  the  church, 
and  little  else  than  the  huge  suspended  silver  candelabra 
and  pendant  banners  and  streamers  remains  visible.  On 
this  occasion  the  usual  choir  has  been  largely  augmented  by 
professional  and  amateur  singers.  Brass,  reed,  and  stringed 
bands,  harps,  and  a  dozen  or  more  grand  pianofortes  sup- 
plement the  organ,  trying  to  the  utmost  the  ability  of  the 
conductor  to  prevent  ludicrous  discord.  And,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  chant-like  tunes,  music  of  a  florid  kind  is 
used,  even  well-known  operatic  airs  being  introduced. 
The  service  over,  the  congregation  hasten  to  the  stalls,  and 
a  brisk  business  is  soon  doing  in  the  tempting  wares  they 
display,  mostly  the  work  of  nuns  and  their  pupils,  and  a 
ioyous  look  is  worn  by  all  around. 

My  reverie  is  over,  and  I  take  up  a  copy  of  La  Luz. 
Surely  I  dream !  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  paper,  over- 
flowing with  the  "  rankest  heresy,"  is  published  and  openly 
sold  under  the  very  noses  of  the  worshippers  of  "  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe  ? "  Miramon,  Marquez,  and  thou,  poor 
deluded,  weak-minded  Maximilian — of  what  avail  were 
the  torrents  of  blood  ye  caused  to  be  shed,  and  your  own 
tragic  ends,  in  the  attempt  to  drive  back  the  champions  of 
progress !  The  bulwarks  of  "  the  faith  "  have  been  thrown 
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down.  Liberty  of  cults  has  come,  and  that  with  a  ven- 
geance. Warring,  in  words,  among  themselves  on  points 
of  their  own  beliefs,  these  schismatics  dispute  the  authority 
of  "  Holy  Church,"  make  light  of  "  His  Holiness  the  Pope," 
adversely  criticise  the  evidence  of  "los  miraglos,"  ridicule 
the  "  Invocation  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  "  and  the  media- 
tion of  the  Saints,  and  insult  the  venerated  effigies  in  the 
cathedrals  and  churches !  La  Luz  is  owned  by  the  Bap- 
tists, and  I  read  of  the  chapels,  mission-houses,  schools, 
and  hospitals  they  have  built  and  established,  and  also  of 
the  great  progress  they  have  made  in  their  proselytism. 
Other  competing  churches  do  not,  however,  seem  to  regard 
that  success  with  pleasure,  the  organ  of  the  Episcopal 
Methodists,  El  Evangelista  Mexicano,  for  instance,  imputing 
to  the  Baptists  a  belief  that  the  latter  deny  they  hold. 
But  the  advertisements  in  these  papers  afford  to  me  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  vast  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  republic  since  my  residence  there.  "  Only 
five  days  from  Mexico  to  New  York.  Go  by  the  NATIONAL 
railroad,  via  Lareda,  the  shortest  and  most  picturesque 
route."  "  Have  you  read  of  the  luxury  of  travel,  via  the 
M.  K.  &  T.  Railway  ?  Buy  your  ticket  and  try  it."  Only 
Jive  days  to  New  York !  It  took  me  nearly  three  months 
to  travel  from  Guanajuato  to  that  city — but,  of  course,  I 
did  not  rush  on  night  and  day,  but  made  a  few  days'  halt 
at  each  place  of  special  interest.  Thanks  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "  steam-horse,"  chronic  revolution  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  brigandage  a  vastly  rarer  feature  of 
Mexican  life.  No  longer  are  millions  of  hard  dollars  kept 
locked  up  in  the  interior  for  a  year,  and  even  two  years,  on 
account  of  a  danger  of  the  conducta  being  overpowered 
on  its  way  to  the  port ;  nor  is  a  full  battalion  of  infantry 
and  a  squadron  or  more  of  lancers  now  necessary  to  escort 
the  coin  to  the  coast.  Animal  power  is  also  in  other  ways 
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being  largely  superseded  by  the  steam  engine.  In  my  time 
the  cost  of  dragging  heavy  machinery  from  the  coast  to 
the  mines  was  quite  as  much  as,  and  in  some  cases  greatly 
more  than,  its  invoice  value,  plus  the  freight  to  Vera 
Cruz.  Coal  has  at  last  been  discovered  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  blast  furnaces  are  already  at  work 
reducing  the  ores  of  the  baser  metals.  At  none  but  the 
smallest  or  most  remote  silver  mines  will  the  primitive 
bull's-hide  sacks,  lowered  and  raised  by  wooden  machinery 
turned  by  mules  or  oxen,  long  continue  to  occupy  an  hour 
in  doing  what  a  steam  pump  would  accomplish  in  two  or 
three  minutes.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  silver  mining,  reduction 
of  the  ore,  and  of  transit  of  the  metal  has  been  lessened 
enormously,  especially  wherever  a  trunk  line  has  been 
built  to  connect  the  mines  with  the  central  railway  system. 
The  famous  mines  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  have  yet  to 
be  reached  by  rail  and  worked  by  modern  appliances. 
When  that  is  done,  a  very  short  time  will  suffice  to  show 
how  unsound  would  be  any  international  agreement  fixing 
a  permanent  ratio  of  value  between  silver  and  gold.  In 
proof  of  that,  I  would  adduce  the  mining  records  of 
Batopilos  (Sonora),  where,  as  in  others  of  the  Northern 
States  of  Mexico,  the  veins  crop  out,  and  are  often 
plainly  visible  on  the  surface,  From  "  El  Carmen  " — 
one  of  several  great  mines  at  Batopilos — a  block  of 
pure  silver  weighing  4251bs.  was  obtained.  North  of 
Batopilos,  and  in  the  same  State,  is  "  Arazuma,"  said 
to  be  the  richest  mine  in  the  world.  Duty  was  paid 
to  the  Spanish  Government  on  one  block  of  virgin  silver, 
cut  out  of  that  mine,  which  weighed  2751bs.  Later  on 
other  blocks,  cut  out  of  the  same  vein,  are  said  to  have 
aggregated  4,3001bs.,  one  of  them  weighing  no  less  than 
2,7001bs.  The  latter  was  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  King, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  largest  piece  of  pure  silver 
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ever  recorded,  and  hence  a  great  national  curiosity.  Ulti- 
mately the  district  was  declared  to  be  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Government,  the  place  being  pronounced  to  be  "  un 
creador  de  plata,"  i.e.,  "a  producer  of  silver,"  as  though 
Nature  had  there  a  laboratory  for  the  transmutation  of 
metals.  When  the  Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  the 
country,  the  Apache  Indians  over-ran  Sonora,  Chihuahua, 
and  the  neighbouring  States,  and  the  mining  industry  in 
that  region  was  virtually  abandoned.  The  vast  mineral 
wealth  of  those  States  has  not,  however,  been  forgotten, 
and  it  will  soon  be  turned  to  account.  Few  places  in  the 
Republic  have  undergone  as  great  a  change  as  Tampico. 
Until  within  the  past  four  or  five  years,  even  the  best  road 
to  the  interior — that  via  San  Luis  Potosi — was  little  more 
than  a  bridle-path,  almost  impassable  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  extremely  toilsome,  and  in  many  places 
dangerous,  in  its  way  over  the  mountains.  Now  there  are 
two  competing  railways  running  from  the  port  to  the  main 
lines,  thus  giving  the  Tampiquenos  quick  communication 
with  the  chief  towns  of  the  Republic,  and  also  with  the 
United  States.  But  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  growth  of 
Tampico  was  effected  during  last  year  by  the  completion 
of  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Panuco.  Prior  to 
that  achievement  the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  much- 
dreaded  bar  was  only  about  7  feet.  The  immediate  result 
was  a  depth  of  water  of  about  17  feet,  and  I  am  informed 
by  the  Manager  of  the  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  that  17ft.  Gin.  is  now  the  normal  depth.  Several 
of  the  steamers  of  that  company — notably  the  "  Darieri," 
and  the  "  Louisianian,"  of  3,362  and  3,642  tons — have 
already  ascended  the  river  and  discharged  their  cargoes  at 
the  wharf  immediately  in  front  of  the  custom  house,  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  my  time  no  larger  vessel 
than  a  barque  of  some  700  or  800  tons  burden  could  cross 
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the  bar,  and  in  stormy  weather  passengers  could  not  land, 
and  had  to  be  carried  back  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  silver 
coined  at  San  Luis  Potosi  can  now  reach  Tampico  in  a  few 
hours,  instead  of  eight  or  ten  days,  while  ores  and  argenti- 
ferous lead,  the  latter  in  considerable  quantities,  now  help 
to  swell  the  growth  of  the  exports. 

I  have  travelled  in  many  climes,  but  there  is  none  that 
I  so  ardently  long  to  revisit  as  the  "  Bright  land  of 
Anahuac."  Still  I  feel  that  disappointment  would  await 
me.  The  comfort  of  a  Pullman  car  and  the  luxury  of  a 
well-appointed  hotel  might  better  suit  my  years.  But  the 
excitement  and  romance  of  horseback  travel,  the  ability  to 
linger  and  survey  at  leisure  the  incomparable  beauties  and 
grandeur  of  the  works  of  Nature,  the  hearty  welcome  of 
priest  and  alcalde  at  the  primitive  Indian  villages,  and  the 
merry  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  jingle  of  steel 
on  entering  the  paved  plaza  of  some  mountain  pueblo, 
often  to  the  alarm,  but  subsequent  pleasure  of  the 
inhabitants — all  that  is  over  for  such  as  I.  Coal  is  fast 
replacing  wood  as  fuel,  and  the  smoke  of  factories,  furnaces, 
and  locomotives  is  now  polluting  the  erstwhile  transparent 
atmosphere,  and  blackening  the  trees  and  shrubs  where 
stood  Sir  Arthur  Helps'  purely  ideal  "  Venice  of  the 
Western  World — the  greatest  of  the  wondrous  cities  of 
that  mighty  plain."  Wholly  visionary  as  the  traditional 
descriptions  of  Tenochtitlan — the  Aztec  capital — undu bit- 
ably  are,  the  grandeur  of  the  existing  city  of  Mexico,  and, 
still  more,  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  scenery  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  never  fail  to  evoke  from  the  traveller 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight.  Pity  'tis  that  so  fair 
a  spot — one  might  almost  say  "Nature's  masterpiece" — 
is  doomed  to  be  blurred  and  disfigured,  like  modern  Venice 
and  most  of  the  once  lovely  rural  towns  in  this  busy 
country  of  ours,  by  the  evils  attending  the  textile  and 
smelting  industries. 


THE    "CARAVELS"    OF    COLUMBUS. 

BY   E.  E.  MINTON. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  amount  of  historical  and 
-L  *  archaeological  research  called  forth  by  the  celebrations 
of  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of  America, 
one  point  still  remains  in  more  or  less  obscurity,  viz.,  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  three  small  sailing  vessels, 
described  as  "  caravels,"  in  which  Columbus  sailed  from 
Palos.  From  the  vague  generalities  indulged  in  by  the 
successive  biographers  and  historians  on  the  subject,  owing 
partly  to  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  study  of  maritime 
archaeology,  and  partly  to  the  meagreness  of  materials  for 
that  study,  it  has  evidently  been  regarded  as  a  matter  on 
which  nothing  reliable  could  be  known.  And  that, 
therefore,  the  build,  rig,  and  actual  appearance  of  those 
sailing  vessels  which  were  the  favourites  of  practical 
seamen,  like  Columbus,  Magelhaens,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and 
Vasco  Da  Gama,  may  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
artist,  who  naturally  selects  from  the  more  numerous 
representations  of  the  tall  and  stately  shipping  of  a 
century  later. 

We  have  this  past  year  had  a  wealth  of  illustration  in 
magazines  and  journals  on  the  Columbus-Fourth-Cen- 
tenary, drawn  from  every  available  source,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  tendency  has  been  to  refer  to  examples  of  a 
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later  date — in  many  instances  a  full  century  and  more — 
than  the  period  in  question,  by  which  the  fact  is  ignored 
that  it  was  the  long  voyages  inaugurated  by  the  discoveries 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  developed  the 
great  galleons  of  Drake's  days,  those  handsome,  yet  crank 
and  unwieldy  vessels,  possessing  many  dangerous  qualities, 
from  which  the  more  buoyant  caravel — small  as  she  was — 
was  free. 

All  the  old  stock  phrases — vague,  misleading,  and  in- 
definite— have  been  repeated,  from  "frail  barks"  of 
Washington  Irving  to  the  "  vessels  not  larger  than  the 
two  schooner  yachts  which  lately  raced  across  the  Atlantic  " 
of  Sir  Arthur  Helps:  the  schooners  of  which  he  speaks 
being  three  times  the  tonnage  of  the  largest  of  Columbus's 
vessels. 

And  where  the  picturing  of  the  vessels  has  been 
delegated  to  the  artist,  to  assist  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  he  is  still  more  bewildered,  for  he  is  offered  a 
number  of  delineations  of  shipping  of  any  and  every 
period  between  the  tenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
on  the  principle  that  "  you  pays  your  money  and  you 
takes  your  choice." 

However,  a  source  from  which  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct 
the  type  of  ship  in  which  Columbus  made  that  voyage  of 
never-fading  interest  does  exist  beyond  question.  And  it 
is  not  that  this  source  has  been  neglected  altogether,  but 
when  crowded  among  other  illustrations  of  little  value, 
historically  speaking,  its  importance  has  been  overlooked. 

We  refer  to  the  pen  drawings  in  the  "Epistola 
Christopher  Columbi,"  preserved  at  Milan,  which  are 
attributed  to  Columbus  himself  by  all  authorities.  Even 
if  not  by  the  hand  of  Columbus,  they  are  of  pre-eminent 
importance,  being  the  work  of  a  contemporary  and  in- 
tended to  be  in  illustration  of  the  letters. 
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One  of  these  drawings  gives  a  stern  view  of  a  caravel, 
not  improbably  the  "Santa  Maria"  herself;  another,  the 
side  view  of  a  smaller  vessel,  perhaps  the  "  Pinta  "  or  the 
"Nina,"  that  trusty  little  craft  of  50  tons,  which  we  find 
making  several  voyages  to  America  after  the  first 
memorable  one.  A  fac-simile  of  these  drawings  is  given 
in  Lacroix's  "Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

What  gives  additional  value  to  these  drawings  as  illus- 
trations is,  that  they  are  manifestly  executed  by  one  who 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  certain  ships  from  the  way 
in  which  he  has  inserted  in  a  comparatively  rude .  though 
vigorous  pen  drawing,  details  which  would  only  be  present 
to  the  mind  of  a  man  practically  acquainted  with  them, 
such  as  the  blocks  and  their  tackling,  the  spliced  yards, 
the  hoops  round  the  mainmast  at  intervals  to  strengthen 
it,  the  seams  in  the  sails,  the  ports  open,  etc.,  etc.  Just 
such  details  as  the  mediaeval  artist,  other  than  one  who 
was  also  a  sailor,  drawing  decoratively  or  heraldically, 
would  have  omitted. 

One  of  the  errors  in  the  illustrations  of  the  various 
histories,  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  "  Fourth 
Centenary"  literature  of  the  year,  is  in  the  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  size  of  the  caravels. 

Now  we  know  that  of  the  three  the  "  Santa  Maria  "  was 
70  tons,  the  "Pinta"  60  or  65,  and  the  "Nina"  50  tons 
No  caravel  ever  exceeded  100  tons.  In  a  later  voyage, 
when  larger  ships  were  being  sent  out,  Columbus  com- 
plains of  the  size  of  his  ship  as  being  nearly  100  tons.  If 
then  we  take  an  ordinary  coasting  schooner  of  50  to  70 
tons,  take  off  the  deck  in  the  middle,  raise  a  substantially 
built  poop  over  a  large  cabin  in  the  stern,  build  up  the 
prow  over  the  forecastle  till  it  finishes  in  a  small  platform 
even  higher  than  the  poop,  then  with  the  bluff  bows  and 
full  lines  of  the  stern  of  the  modern  craft  we  shall  not  be 
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very  far  from  a  correct  idea  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
caravel.  About  the  middle  of  the  ship  rises  the  m  in- 
mast,  sometimes  called  "  the  mast,"  so  much  the  larger 
and  the  most  important  is  it  of  the  three.  It  is  stoutly 
made,  and  derives  additional  strength  from  the  number  of 
strong  ropes  reaching  from  under  the  round  maintop  to  the 
bulwarks  on  either  side,  which  strength  is  required  to 
enable  it  to  sustain  the  enormous  mainsail  with  its  massive 
yard  on  which  the  mediaeval  ship  chiefly  relied.  The  fore 
and  mizen  masts  were  much  smaller  ;  a  small  square  sail 
ballooned  from  the  former,  whilst  a  lateen  sail  on  the  latter 
was  a  most  valuable  aid  in  beating  up  to  windward.  The 
circular  maintop  has  a  clumsy  look  to  our  eyes,  but  was 
probably  lightly  constructed.  This  is  called  the  "  round 
house  "  in  Washington  Irving's  narrative. 

How  historically  inaccurate  then  are  the  pictures  of  one 
of  our  most  popular  marine  painters,  in  which  the  caravels 
of  Magelhaens  are  represented  like  ships  of  600  or  700 
tons,  and  with  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  ! 

Again,  all  illustrations  giving  topmasts  and  topsails  to 
the  caravel  are  entirely  misleading.  The  pen  drawings  in 
the  "  Epistola  C.  Columbi "  show  the  mainsail  drawn  up 
close  to  the  maintop,  and  no  signs  of  topmast  or  means  of 
carrying  the  smallest  of  topsails. 

A  century  later  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  speaks  of  topmasts 
and  topsails  as  amongst  the  improvements  in  the  rigging 
of  ships  which  had  taken  place  in  his  day. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  considerable  variety  in  build  of 
of  the  caravel,  and  one  would  differ  from  another  much 
more  than  our  coasting  brigs  and  schooners  differ  from 
one  another.  Bnt  they  were  always  undecked  in  the 
waist,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  difference 
between  a  "  ship  "  and  a  "  caravel,"  this  distinction  being 
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repeatedly  made  by  the  old  writers.  What  made  the 
caravel  so  much  a  favourite  with  the  brave  adventurers  of 
those  times  was  its  convenient  size  for  exploring  purposes, 
its  handiness,  what  sailors  would  call  its  "  weatherliness," 
as  compared  with  other  and  larger  vessels. 

Studying  carefully  the  accounts  of  their  long  voyages 
over  utterly  unknown  oceans,  silent  as  they  are  on  so  many 
points  of  which  we  would  gladly  know  more,  reading 
between  the  lines,  as  it  were,  we  realise  that  the  caravel 
possessed  many  valuable  qualities — qualities  which  were 
lacking  in  the  "tall  and  crank"  <r Great  Harrys"  and 
"  Grace  a  Dieus "  of  the  sixteenth  century,  qualities 
lacking  sometimes  in  the  long  iron  tanks  to  which  modern 
ship-building  has  come — and  one  of  these  qualities  was 
buoyancy.  It  was  the  possession  of  that  quality,  at  least, 
which  enabled  the  "  Nina  "  to  survive  the  tempests  which 
assailed  her  on  the  homeward  voyage  in  the  February  and 
March  of  1493.  For  fifteen  days  and  nights  the  "  Nina  " 
was  the  sport  of  an  Atlantic  gale,  in  which  Columbus  and 
his  whole  company  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  In  the 
eyes  of  a  Cowes  yachtsman  their  sailing  qualities  would 
have  appeared  miserable  enough,  but  of  the  advantage  of 
the  broad  beam,  high  bows  and  poop  in  securing  good 
floating  qualities  in  heavy  seas  there  can  hardly  be 
question.  The  waist  might  be  flooded  by  the  waves,  but 
the  high- built  cabins  at  the  prow  and  stern  must  have  had 
the  same  effect  as  the  water-tight  compartments  at  the 
prow  and  stern  of  a  modern  lifeboat,  and  enabled  the 
caravel  to  struggle  up  from  the  danger  of  foundering,  to 
which,  as  a  partially  decked  craft,  she  would  have 
appeared  to  be  most  liable. 

We  cannot  read  the  account  of  the  voyage  homewards 
by  Columbus  in  the  smallest  of  the  three  caravels  without 
feeling  convinced  of  the  existence  of  certain  qualities  in 
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these  vessels  which  were  some  compensation  for  other 
defects  in  their  construction. 

Ships  so  built  could  hardly  be  pooped  by  a  sea  curling 
over  the  stern  and  sweeping  the  decks,  as  in  the  low  built 
brig  or  schooner  of  later  days.  The  great  height  of  the 
bows,  absurd  as  it  appears  to  us,  also  saved  the  caravel 
from  the  danger  to  which  the  low  prowed  ship  is  exposed, 
that  of  being  forced  down,  bows  under. 

No  other  vessel,  in  the  history  of  the  sea,  can  ever 
Compare  with  the  caravel  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for 
romantic  interest. 

With  the  opening  up  of  the  great  lines  of  trade  with  the 
Americas  and  the  East  Indies,  the  galleon  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  is  developed,  probably  from  the 
Venetian  carrack,  but  the  glory  of  that  immortal  voyage 
to  the  West  in  the  autumn  of  1492,  of  the  path  to  India  by 
the  Cape,  of  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
surrounds  the  caravel. 

For  it  was  the  caravel  Vittoria,  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
six  vessels  which  sailed  under  the  command  of  the  ill-fated 
Magelhaens,  which  was  the  first  to  sail  quite  round  the 
world — the  Vittoria,  whose  battered  and  worm-gnawed  hull 
her  crew  just  managed  to  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Spam 
in  time  to  prevent  her  sinking  in  sight  of  home,  themselves 
worn  out  with  their  three  years'  Odyssey  of  peril  and 
suffering. 

To  the  end  of  time  the  caravel  looms  through  the  mists 
of  the  past  as — 

"  The  first  that  ever  burst, 
Into  those  silent 


We  see  a  caravel,  with  Sebastian  Cabot  on  board,  among 
the  ice  of  Behring's  Straits,  in  the  fogs  off  Newfoundland 
with  Cortereal,  in  the  tornado  in  the  Carib  Sea,  Columbus 
reading  Mark's  Gospel  on  her  poop,  doubling  the  Cape  of 
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Storms  with  Vasco  Da  Gama,  shipping  slaves  on  the  coast 
of  Benin,  searching  for  gold  and  pearls  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  bearing  Pizarro,  Cortez,  and  many  other  remorseless 
scourges,  to  destroy  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Always  the  caravel,  fast-sailing,  light  of  draught,  for  piracy 
or  for  discovery  and  adventure. 

Her  bluff  bows  have  tossed  aside  the  spray  that  bites 
with  icy  chill  among  the  Arctic  seas,  and  have  pushed 
slowly  through  the  green  weed  of  the  sluggish  Sargasso 
Sea. 

That  heavy  mainsail  of  hers  has  been  frozen  to  the  yard, 
off  Iceland,  and  has  swelled  before  the  scent-laden  breezes 
of  tropical  islands.  To  sum  up  then:  (1)  The  greatest 
achievements  in  the  history  of  maritime  discovery  having 
been  accomplished  in  those  small  sailing  vessels  at  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages,  known  as  the  caravels,  we  consider 
that  truthful  representations  of  those  vessels  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  in  the  illustrations  called  forth 
by  the  Fourth  Centenary  Celebrations;  (2)  that  the  inac- 
curacy and  uncertainty  of  the  illustrating  artist  is 
inexcusable  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  seeing 
that  an  extremely  valuable  authority  remains  to  us  in  the 
above-mentioned  drawings  in  the  Epistola  C.  Columbi. 


SUMMER  IDLENESS  IN  SORRENTO. 

BY   C.   E.   TYKER. 

npO  escape  from  the  stifling  air  of  Naples,  from  its  narrow 
-L  dusky  alleys  with  their  unsavoury  human  swarm,  and 
from  the  ceaseless  and  impudent  importunities  of  car 
drivers,  boatmen,  street  vendors,  and  beggars,  and  find 
oneself  among  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  Sorrento, 
is  to  make  a  delicious  escape  and  enjoy  a  delicious 
experience.  Beautiful,  exceedingly,  is  the  long  drive 
from  Castellamare,  and  when  the  last  promontory  is 
rounded,  and  the  traveller  sees  before  him  the  famous 
Piano  di  Sorrento,  with  its  peaceful  villages  nestling 
among  dark  green  groves  where  the  golden  fruit  hangs  so 
fairly  and  so  fragrantly,  and  beyond  them  the  blue  gleam 
of  the  sea,  he  is  almost  tempted  to  exclaim — 

Oh,  if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
A  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here. 

This  house  of  Cocumella,  where  I  have  domiciled 
myself,  is  completely  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
those  beautiful  fruits  from  the  exportation  of  which 
the  Sorrentini  derive  so  much  of  their  livelihood.  It 
was  a  college  of  the  Jesuits  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century :  it  was  then  bought  by  the  great  Farnese 
family,  and  finally,  in  1777,  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
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great  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor,  a  Neapolitan 
of  Greek  descent.  In  1821  it  became  an  inn,  the 
oldest  in  Sorrento,  and  since  then  has  sheltered  many 
distinguished  travellers  of  our  own  and  other  races. 
Marion  Crawford  has,  I  am  informed,  described  the 
place  in  his  novel  of  "To  Leeward/'  and  he  himself 
has  his  present  summer  abode  hard  by,  close  to  a  former 
monastery  of  the  Capuchins.  The  house,  with  its 
coating  of  pink  stucco,  its  pretty  courtyard  (where  an 
ancient  well  supplies  its  guests  with  clear,  cold  spring 
water),  and  its  many  balconies  and  terraces,  is  a  very 
bright  and  pleasant  abode,  and  still  preserves  a  certain 
air  of  cloistral  calm  and  seclusion.  In  the  domed  and 
turreted  church,  whose  architecture  is  in  the  usual 
vile  taste  of  the  later  Kenaissance,  where  the  usual 
indifferent  altar-pieces  greet  the  eye,  and  very  un- 
inspiring portraits  of  Loyola  and  St.  Francis  Xavier 
confront  one  another  at  the  entrance,  the  Vicario  still 
comes  down  from  Sorrento  to  read  early  mass  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  dining-room  is  adorned  with  many 
frescoes,  illustrating  at  great  length,  more  itialiano,  the 
various  pleasures  of  the  table ;  along  the  blue  of  the 
ceiling  swallows  are  for  ever  chasing  butterflies  in  vain, 
while  above  the  cornice  two  rather  sad-looking  boy  angels 
are,  apparently,  kissing  their  hands  to  one  another  from 
opposite  walls.  From  the  terraces  the  blue  waters  of  the 
bay  ever  flash  and  scintillate  beyond  the  twinkling  green 
of  the  lower  foliage,  and  some  majestic,  isolated  stone- 
pines  that  raise  their  heads  aloft  into  the  Italian  heaven ; 
and  beyond  those  blue,  blue  waters  are  Ischia,  Procida, 
and  a  long  line  of  broken  coast  stretching  past  gay 
Parthenope  to  the  beautiful  purple  pyramid  of  Vesuvius, 
with  the  white  houses  of  Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre 
Annunziata  glittering  on  either  side  of  its  base.  Behind 
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the  house  a  path  conducts  to  a  beautiful  sandy  beach, 
walled  in  by  low  grey  cliffs,  which  are  penetrated  by  the 
lofty,  far-reaching  caves,  to  be  found  almost  everywhere 
in  the  volcanic  rock  of  the  coast.  The  beautiful  pale- 
green  maidenhair  fern,  so  abundant  in  the  district,  plumes 
the  rock  in  shady  places,  and  many  wild  flowers,  crimson 
and  yellow,  with  the  pungent  perfumes  of  seaside  blossoms, 
hang  down  their  heads  from  the  cliff  walls  in  Nature's 
unstudied  grace. 

What  do  people  do  at  Sorrento  in   these  hot  days  of 
early  summer  ?     They  lounge,  they  bathe,  they  boat ;  not 
that  many  of  them  indulge  in  so  violent  a  form  of  exercise 
as  rowing,  preferring  to  be  rowed  about  leisurely  by  sturdy 
native  hands  and  arms.     A  lounge  in  the  piazza  nearly 
always  affords  entertainment.      The  statue  of  Sorrento's 
most  illustrious  son,  Torquato  Tasso,  generally  surveys  a 
motley  crew  of  car-drivers,  mariners,  and  other  sons  of 
the  soil,  enjoying  the  dolce  far  niente,  yet  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  a  job,  and  by  no  means  bashful  in  asserting 
their  claims  on  the  stranger's  notice.     But  to  study  the 
life  and  bearing  of  the  mariner  we  must  go  down  to  the 
Marina,  to  which  a  steep  stony  path  descends  down  one  of 
the  two  ravines  which  bound  Sorrento  proper  to  the  east 
and  west.     The  summit  and  sides  of  the  cliff  walls  are 
gay  with  golden  broom ;   as  you  descend  you  notice  a 
flourishing  lemon  grove  deep  down  in  the  gap  ;  there  are 
various  shrines  to  the  patron  saints  of  mariners,  and  to 
Mary,  Star  of-  the  Sea ;  and  just  above  the  sandy  beach 
are  a  number  of  fishermen's  cottages  and  storehouses, 
clinging  mostly  to  the  sides  of  the  rock.     There  Tonino 
will   meet  you   with  his   most   engaging   smile   and   his 
unfailing,  "  Barca,  signore  ?  "  but  you  know,  alas !  that  in 
spite  of  his  handsome  face  and  his  fine  manners,  he  would 
derive  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  cheating  you,  and 
20 
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would  do  it  with  the  utmost  good  humour  and  politeness. 
•Still,  almost  all  people  with  any  poetry  in  their  natures 
have  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  children  of 
the  deep ;  and  these  mariners  of  the  Sorrentine  Peninsula 
.are  among  the  most  picturesque  of  their  kind.  They  wear 
mostly  bright-coloured  shirts,  with  gay  sashes  round  the 
waist ;  and  their  heads,  especially  those  of  the  elder  men, 
are  often  covered  with  a  peculiar  red  or  brown  woollen 
beretta,  with  the  peak  hanging  down  on  one  side.  This, 
the  characteristic  headgear  of  the  boatmen  of  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  seems,  however,  gradually  giving 
place  to  other  fashions,  such  as  the  favourite  Tarn  o' 
Shanter. 

One  day  I  struggled  up  in  the  midday  heat  to  the 
Deserto,  a  huge  pink  building  which  crowns  one  of  the 
hills  above  Sorrento,  now  transformed  from  a  monastery 
into  an  orphanage  and  asylum  for  the  aged,  superintended 
by  a  few  brothers  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  At 
Priora  a  swarm  of  children  rushed  after  me,  all  clamorous 
for  soldi,  and  anxious  to  show  the  way ;  but  from  these 
I  was  delivered  by  a  good-looking  young  fellow  who  said 
he  was  going  my  way,  and  would  guide  me  to  the  Deserto. 
At  first,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  thought  he  had 
joined  me  for  the  pleasure  of  my  company:  but  when  we 
had  at  length  reached  the  door  of  the  monastery  (he  had 
entertained  me  by  the  way  with  stories  of  the  attempts  of 
the  natives  to  swindle  strangers)  it  appeared  he  could  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a  mezza  bottiglia.  The 
mild-eyed  but  shrewd-looking  frate  who  appeared  con- 
ducted me  to  the  guest  room,  a  beautiful  many- windowed 
room  from  which  the  view  of  the  two  bays  of  Capri,  and  of 
the  village-dotted  hills  of  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  on  which  the  eye  of  man  can  rest.  He 
presently  brought  me  a  bottle  of  wine,  and,  when  I  praised 
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it,  he  added  with  some  pride  that  it  was  from  their  own 
vigna.  He  informed  me  that  very  little  pure  natural  wine 
is  drunk  in  Naples,  the  merchants  there  generally  mixing 
a  little  good  wine  with  much  of  a  cheap  inferior  quality. 

Full  of  beauty  and  charm  as  are  all  hours  of  the  day  in 
this  delightful  retreat,  its  choicest  moment,  perhaps,  is  the 
sunset  hour.  You  have  returned,  say,  from  a  late  after- 
noon stroll  through  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  Piano,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  picturesque  courtyard  with 
trellised  vines  tossing  in  the  breeze  against  the  deep 
Italian  blue,  and  noticed  the  many  armorial  bearings  over 
the  doorways  (often  with  two  sculptured  roses  at  the  side), 
which  suggest  a  much  wealthier  population  than  the 
present  one.  In  groves  where  the  fruit  has  not  been 
plucked  one  may  still  see  amid  the  dark  green  foliage 
"  the  orange  lift  its  golden  moons,"  and  by  this  time  the 
peasants  will  be  lighting  the  lamps  before  the  many  shrines 
of  the  Madonna.  A  deep  hush  has  passed  over  the  face 
of  Nature,  and  when  you  repair  to  the  terrace  to  watch  the 
sunset,  a  long  line  of  quivering  gold  stretches  along  the 
waters  from  the  burning  west.  Soon  the  sun  sinks,  at 
this  season  a  little  to  the  left  of  Cape  Misero ;  the  western 
clouds  turn  to  a  deep  and  deeper  orange,  and  the  low  land 
of  Procida  and  the  lofty  crags  of  peaked  Ischia  are  suffused 
with  a  soft  purple  glow.  On  the  other  hand,  as  you  follow 
the  outline  of  the  bay,  your  eye  will  rest  on  Vesuvius, 
still  smoking,  as  one  may  say,  his  slow  meditative  pipe, 
and  brooding  apparently  on  the  vast  possibilities  of  mis- 
chief locked  within  his  bosom.  To  the  extreme  right  are 
the  still  loftier  mountains  behind  Castellamare,  whose 
culminating  peak,  Monte  St.  Angelo,  gives  a  touch  of 
almost  savage  grandeur  to  the  scene.  At  their  base  the 
lights  begin  to  twinkle  in  the  villages  of  the  Piano,  and 
the  gathering  dusk  lends  an  added  element  of  romance  to 
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a  landscape  dear  to  the  cultured  English  traveller  as  the 
scene  of  Browning's  "  Englishman  in  Italy."  Then,  after 
dinner,  the  fireflies  will  have  lit  their  little  lamps  in  the 
fragrant  dusk,  and  be  gliding  about  the  tree-shaded  lanes 
like  tiny  embodied  spirits  of  fire.  Venus,  as  seen  from  the 
terrace,  casts  a  broad  shaft  of  silver  light  across  the  bay,  and 
the  waxing  moon  lends  every  evening  a  deeper  and  deeper 
enchantment  to  the  prospect,  paling  the  gathering  brilliance 
of  the  stars.  And  so  to  bed,  and  to  a  sleep  unbroken, 
save,  perchance,  in  the  early  morning  hours,  by  the  hoarse 
croak  of  the  peacock,  which  roosts  on  one  of  the  trees  of 
the  Russian  villa  adjacent.  And  when  at  length  one 
awakens  and  looks  out  of  window,  there  is  another  blue 
and  golden  day,  which  will  pass  in  all  its  main  features 
like  the  previous  one,  till  the  moon  and  "  the  same  bright 
patient  stars  "  once  more  arise  in  the  magic  of  their  beauty, 
and  their  power  of  awakening  more  solemn  thoughts  than 
quite  accord  with  such  an  idle  life  as  this. 


ON    LAUGHTEB. 

BY  WILLIAM  I.  WILD. 

THE  saying,  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat,"  has  become  so 
universal  as  to  have  passed  into  a  proverb ;  yet,  like 
many  other  proverbs,  there  is  a  debatable  atmosphere 
about  it,  whilst  due  consideration  scarcely  bears  out  the 
fundamental  principle  laid  down.  Whether  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  man  who  can  laugh  is  more 
likely  to  have  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  worries  and 
cares  of  life,  and  by  so  doing,  driven  away  the  forces  which 
go  far  towards  making  men  thin  and  anxious-looking, 
or  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  good  humour  is  in  itself  an 
elemental  possession  of  obesity  is  an  open  question.  Yet 
it  is  not  always,  even  in  fiction,  that  fatness  and  laughter 
are  united  ;  two  more  typical  cases  cannot  be  quoted  than 
in  Charles  Dickens's  "Barnaby  Rudge."  Old  John  Willett, 
at  the  Maypole,  is  a  stolid  fat  man,  whose  smiles  are  rare 
as  angels'  visits,  whilst  Gabriel  Varden,  the  locksmith, 
is  the  very  essence  and  embodiment  of  good-humoured 
laughter.  In  Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Csesar,"  Act  I.,  Scene 
2,  we  find  that  potentate  desiring :  "  Let  me  have  men 
about  me  that  are  fat,  sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as 
sleep  o'  nights."  Only  one  thought  suggests  itself — the 
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great  Caesar  is  supposed  to  imagine  that  men  of  corpulent 
and  sleepy  habit  were  less  disposed  to  the  hatching  of 
sedition  than  their  leaner  and  hungrier-looking  brethren. 
Strange  it  is  that  from  a  serious  poet  like  Milton 
should  come  the  pithiest  and  most  complete  description 
of  laughter  that  has  ever  been  written.  In  "  L' Allegro  " 
we  read — 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  to  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity  ; 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  on  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides  ; 
Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 

In  Cowper's  "  Table  Talk  "  the  serious  Briton  is  com- 
pared with  his  Continental  neighbour — 

The  Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk, 
Give  him  his  lass,  his  fiddle,  and  his  frisk, 
Is  always  happy,  reign  whoever  may, 
And  laughs  the  sense  of  mis'ry  far  away. 

Amid  all  his  wisdom,  Solomon  seems  to  have  written  in 
various  terms  on  laughter — 

A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance, 
A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine, 

are  maxims  found  in  The  Proverbs ;  yet  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  when  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  wise  man 
had  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  we  read  in 
Ecclesiastes — 

Sorrow  is  better  than  laughter  ;  for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance 
the  heart  is  made  better. 

In  this  latter  spirit  must  have  been  George  Herbert 
when  he  wrote  in  the  Temple  Church  porch- — 
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Laugh  not  too  much,  the  wittie  man  laughs  least, 
For  wit  is  newes  only  to  ignorance. 
Lease  at  thine  own  things  laugh,  lest  in  the  jest 
The  person  share,  and  the  conceit  advance. 

The  sage  of  Chelsea  is  not  considered  an  advocate  of 
merriment,  but  in  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  Book  I,  we  read  this 
of  Teufelsdrockh :  "  Here,  however,  we  gladly  recall  to 
our  mind  that  once  we  saw  him  laugh ;  once  only,  perhaps 
'twas  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life,  but  then  such  a 
peal  of  laughter,  enough  to  have  awakened  the  Seven 
Sleepers — no  man  who  has  once  heartily  and  wholly 
laughed  can  be  altogether  irreclaimably  bad.  How  much 
lies  in  laughter  ?  the  cipher  key,  wherewith  we  decipher 
the  whole  man !  Some  men  wear  an  everlasting  barren 
simper,  in  the  smile  of  others  lies  a  cold  glitter  as  of  ice  ; 
the  fewest  are  able  to  laugh  what  can  be  called  laughing, 
but  only  sniff  and  snigger  and  titter  from  the  throat  out- 
wards, or  at  best  produce  some  whiffling  husky  cachinnation, 
as  if  they  were  laughing  through  wool ;  of  none  such  comes 
good.  The  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  only  fit  for  treasons, 
stratagems  and  spoils:  but  his  whole  life  is  already  a 
treason  and  a  stratagem." 

There  may  be  many  kinds  of  laughter,  it  is  true — the 
laugh  of  derision,  or  the  laugh  of  an  exultant  enemy,  are 
neither  of  them  cachinnations  pleasant  to  hear.  Of  such  a 
nature  is  the  laughter  spoken  of  by  Hamlet  in  Act  V., 
when  at  the  graveside  he  points  to  the  mouldering 
skulls  and  exhorts  the  Clown :  "  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this 
favour  she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh  at  that." 

Laugh  and  be  fat,  sir,  your  penance  is  known, 
They  that  love  mirth,  let  them  heartily  drink, 
Tis  the  only  receipt  to  make  sorrow  sink, 

says  rare  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Penates,  whilst  as  a  repro- 
duction   of    Solomon's    advice,    Young,    in    his    "  Night 
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Thoughts,"  says,  "  The  house  of  laughter  makes  a  house  of 
woe."  The  metaphors  of  laughter  in  Shakespeare  are  abun- 
dant, and  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  source  of 
enjoyment  stood  in  the  poet's  mind.  In  "  Cymbeline," 
Act  I.,  Scene  7,  occurs  the  line — 

With  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter. 

In  "Love's  Labour  Lost,"  Act  V.,  sc.  2  :  "I  am  stabb'd 
with  laughter,"  and  "  0  !  you  shall  see  him  laugh  till  his 
face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up,"  is  in  Henry  IV. 
Othello  says,  "  So,  so,  they  laugh  that  win,"  when  goaded 
to  madness  by  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  lago ;  and  in  Henry 
IV.,  Part  2,  Act  I.,  "The  brain  of  this  foolish  compounded 
clay  man  is  not  able  to  invent  anything  that  tends 
to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.'"' 
In  his  "  Defence  of  Poesy,"  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says — 
"  Laughter  almost  ever  cometh  of  things  disproportioned 
to  ourselves  and  Nature ;  delight  hath  a  joy  in  it  either 
permanent  or  present,  laughter  hath  only  a  scornful 
tickling." 

There  is  so  much  in  laughter  itself  that  is  contagious 
that  it  is  small  wonder  if  the  witty  sayings  of  a  man 
survive  him  long  after  any  of  his  wise  or  serious  utterances 
have  died.  "  We  must  laugh  before  we  are  happy  for  fear 
we  die  before  we  laugh  at  all,"  says  Bruyere,  and  the 
saying  is  true  enough  in  the  main.  Men  may  laugh  loudly 
and  yet  have  within  their  breast  a  sorrowful  heart ;  but 
those  who  are  the  happiest  are  easily  moved  to  laughter, 
because  their  mental  condition  is  such  that  they  desire  to 
see  others  as  merry  as  themselves. 

In  his  two  poems,  "  The  Prologue  to  Satire,"  and  "  The 
Epilogue  to  Satire,"  Pope  is  full  of  contradictions  in  regard 
to  laughter.  In  the  former  he  says — 

To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace, 
And  to  be  grave  exceeds  our  pow'r  of  face  ; 
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whilst  the  very  recklessness  of  mirth  is  expressed  in  the 
couplet  from  the  "Epilogue" — 

Laugh  at  your  friends,  and  if  your  friends  are  sore 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more. 

The  dominant  power  of  laughter  is  shown  in  all  our  social 
life.  The  cheery  friend  who  can  enliven  the  family  circle 
with  his  ebullition  of  humour  is  ever  the  most  welcome 
guest.  The  serious  or  studious  man  may  have  within  him 
far  more  of  the  qualities  which  can  improve  or  elevate ; 
but  the  mind  seeks  in  innocent  mirth  some  solace  for  the 
worries  and  cares  of  life.  The  new  comedy,  the  lively 
farce,  or  the  drama  which  has  in  it  the  largest  amount  of 
the  laughable  element — these  attractions  are  sufficient  to 
draw  crowded  houses,  whilst  pieces  of  greater  merit  and 
more  solid  worth  are  financial  failures.  The  world  loves 
to  be  amused,  and  although  often  enough  its  smiles  and 
laughter  are  evoked  by  trifles  light  as  air,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  longing  which  is  ever  insatiable  and  unfilled.  It  is 
natural  to  sympathise  with  a  friend  or  acquaintance  on 
whose  countenance  is  expressed  the  emotion  of  a  great 
sorrow  or  trouble ;  yet  condole  with  him  as  we  may,  we 
cannot  perhaps  weep  with  him,  because  the  sorrow  is  his 
alone  and  not  ours.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  laughter. 
The  smile  on  the  face  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  or  the 
hearing  of  his  hearty  laughter  provokes  mirth  within  us, 
and  instinctively  we  laugh  in  sympathy,  although  the  joke, 
or  the  occasion  for  such  mirth,  may  be  to  us  an  unknown 
quantity. 

In  his  usual  concise  manner  Carlyle  fairly  sums  up  the 
characteristics  of  laughter,  when  he  says  : — "  How  much 
lies  in  laughter,  the  cipher  key  by  which  we  decipher  the 
whole  man ;"  for  the  sound  of  a  man's  laughter  has  often 
enough  in  it,  that  which  gives  you  a  true  idea  of  his 
character,  his  manliness,  falseness,  or  sincerity.  The  man 
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who  is  always  laughing,  whose  inane  and  silly  mirth  jars 
on  the  ear,  may  be  loud  in  his  professions  of  regard ;  but 
experience  will  prove  that  he  is  as  false  and  hollow  as  the 
mirth  he  so  frequently  displays.  The  loud  resonant 
laughter  of  the  vulgar  boasting  fellow  proclaims  him  at 
once  for  what  he  is — a  man  careless  and  unthinking  of  the 
feelings  or  comfort  of  others,  but  wrapt  up  exclusively  in 
his  own  enjoyment.  There  is  in  the  laughter  of  some 
other  men  a  sound  that  makes  the  flesh  creep  upon  the 
bones ;  it  is  so  sardonic,  so  sarcastic,  that  it  awakens 
instant  wonder  in  the  breast  of  the  listener,  as  to  what 
special  weakness  of  ours  has  provoked  such  an  unwonted 
display  of  wondrous  and  fearful  mirth. 

The  heartiness  with  which  some  men  laugh  is  typical  of 
their  nature — a  nature  which,  as  a  rule,  does  nothing  by 
halves — enjoying  mirth  with  just  as  much  earnestness  as 
is  shown  by  the  same  man  when  the  serious  business  of 
life  has  to  be  engaged  in.  In  others,  the  ebullition  of 
laughter  is  an  accident ;  perhaps  the  mirth-provoking 
incident  may  have  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  arisen,  or 
the  witty  remark  have  taken  them  by  surprise ;  but  in 
every  such  case  the  momentary  weakness  passes  like  a 
spasm  over  the  face,  and  the  countenance  falls  back  into  its 
icy  sternness,  with  an  added  expression  of  resentment  for 
the  weakness  displayed. 

In  the  experience  of  most  of  us,  the  desire  to  laugh  has 
come  upon  us,  with  almost  uncontrollable  force,  at  the  most 
inopportune  and  incongruous  times,  when  face  to  face  with 
the  most  sorrowful  circumstances ;  or  in  moments  when  a 
serious  crisis  in  their  lives  was  in  abeyance  men 
and  women  have  been  shaken  by  spasms  of  internal 
laughter,  alike  unaccountable  and  unexpected.  It 
almost  seems  as  if  the  highly  strung  nervous  system 
finds  thus  some  method  of  relief,  and  vents  itself 
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either  in  a  flood  of  tears  or  in  the  laughter  we  must 
at  all  costs  suppress.  To  laugh  gracefully,  if  we 
must  laugh  naturally,  is  an  impossibility ;  true  mirth 
and  enjoyable  laughter  can  only  be  indulged  in  when 
the  very  subject  of  our  joy  has  made  us  for  once  forget 
self  for  the  moment,  and  lose  our  identity  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  hour.  Whilst  we  can  share  in  the  mirth  which 
causes  us  to  laugh  at  or  with  others,  it  is  of  all  things  on 
earth  the  most  galling  to  find  ourselves  the  subject  of  the 
laughter  of  our  friends.  To  laugh  at  a  thing  is  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder  from  being  laughed  at  ourselves ;  few 
men  can  recall  with  equanimity  the  trying  period  in  their 
existence  when  personally  they  were  the  cause  of  scornful 
mirth  or  hearty  laughter  by  others. 

The  following  analysis  of  "  laughter  "  has  been  given  : — 
Those  who  laugh  with  an  a  are  sincere,  open,  frank,  turbu- 
lent ;  those  who  laugh  with  an  e  are  phlegmatic  and 
melancholic ;  those  who  laugh  with  an  o  are  frank  and 
generous;  and  those  who  laugh  with  a  u  are  grumbling 
and  misanthropic.  Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  those  who  have 
not  been  disappointed  in  love,  or  who  may  have  shaken 
off  dyspepsia,  can  experiment  upon  themselves.  In  the 
Spectator  for  Saturday,  May  17th,  1712,  Addison  has  a 
homily  on  Mirth,  as  true  and  sterling  in  its  sentiments  as 
anything  in  English  literature. 

"I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the 
mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  fixed 
and  permanent.  Those  are  often  raised  into  the  greatest 
transports  of  mirth  who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  depres- 
sions of  melancholy.  On  the  contrary,  cheerfulness, 
though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  exquisite  glad- 
ness, prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of  sorrow. 
Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through 
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a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness 
keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with 
a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity.  Men  of  austere  principles 
look  upon  mirth  as  too  wanton  and  dissolute  for  a  state  of 
probation,  and  as  tilled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  inso- 
lence of  heart  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  life  which  is 
every  moment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dangers.  Writers 
of  this  complexion  have  observed  that  the  sacred  person 
who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfection  was  never  seen  to 
laugh.  Cheerfulness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these 
exceptions.  A  cheerful  mind  is  not  only  disposed  to  be 
affable  and  obliging,  but  raises  the  same  good  humour  in 
those  who  come  within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  himself 
pleased,  he  does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  companion — it  is  like  a  sudden  sunshine,  that  awakens 
a  secret  delight  in  the  mind  without  her  attending  to  it." 
The  world  has  in  it  so  much  that  is  tragic  and  sorrow- 
ful, so  much  that  tries  the  heart  and  bears  down  our  hopes 
and  affections  as  though  they  were  but  cobwebs,  spun  in 
the  night  to  be  destroyed  at  dawn,  that  we  do  well  to 
encourage  and  foster  the  mirth  which  is  honest  and  true — 
the  mirth  which  has  in  it  no  taint  of  malice  towards  others, 
but  seeks  to  enliven  and  amuse,  and  which  has  for  its  only 
aim  the  delights  of  social  intercourse,  of  healthy  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  relief  to  the  many  cares  which  crowd  unbid- 
den round  us  day  by  day. 
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Nugce,  being  Selections  from  many  years  Scribblings 
in  Verse.  By  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD.  Manchester, 
1892. 

IT  were  indeed  ungrateful  almost  to  churlishness,  and 
would  make  apparent  how  little  of  that  true  inwardness 
of  knowledge  which  the  passing  years  are  supposed  to 
bring  had  clung  to  us,  were  we  to  make  light  of  that  wise 
provision  of  Nature  which  ensures  that  all  young  men 
shall  be  poets.  We  ought  to  be  for  ever  grateful  that  for 
at  least  once  in  our  lives  our  souls  are  attuned  to  the  soul 
of  Nature,  and  that  we  can  worship  at  her  shrine,  knowing 
that  we  also  are  of  the  gods.  And  though  many  of  us 
may  feel  this  divine  afflatus,  this  power  which  we  choose 
to  call  poetry,  but  as  a  vague  yet  wonderful  and  beautiful 
enlightenment,  and  may  never  attempt  to  do  that  which 
it  prompts  us  to  do,  namely,  make  known  our  great  dis- 
covery in  song ;  yet  the  glamour  of  it  has  been  ours,  and 
we  shall  remember  it  now  and  then  with  regret,  however 
hard  and  cynical  the  struggle  with  the  world  may,  in  after 
time,  have  made  us.  How  much  happier  then  are  those  to 
whom  has  been  added  the  gift  of  expressing  in  verse  that 
which  the  uplifting  of  the  veil  has  enabled  them  to  see 
and  feel.  They  become  "  maakars,"  creators  of  something, 
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and  this  feeling,  that  they  possess  the  power  of  creation, 
raises  them  in  the  moment  of  exercising  that  power  to  the 
heights  whereon  sit  the  immortals.  It  is  not  material  to 
them  how  that  which  they  produce  will  compare  with 
the  poetry  of  the  great  singers.  The  matter  of  it,  and 
the  manner  of  it,  are  doubtless  of  the  essence  of  the  joy 
which  they  experience  in  production,  but  they  are  not  the 
joy  itself — that  springs  from  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
exercising  a  gift  which  they  feel  to  be  divine.  This  is 
why  the  minor  poet  will  be  for  ever  with  us,  and  why  we 
should  be  very  tender  in  our  regard  for  him.  But  it  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  print  his  verses.  For  this  gift 
of  song,  like  all  other  bounties,  is  bestowed  in  greater  and 
less  degree.  That  which  is  great  is  indeed  a  priceless 
possession,  and  yet  has  been  showered  upon  the  world 
almost  as  unstintedly  as  the  rain  from  heaven.  The  gods, 
knowing  how  goodly  a  thing  it  was,  have  given  with  both 
hands  the  gift  which  in  its  highest  manifestation  should 
be  most  potent  to  bring  solace  and  enlightenment  and 
delight  to  man.  Therefore,  there  being  so  much  of  the 
very  best  poetry,  that  which  is  not  of  the  greatest  is 
superfluous,  and  if  it  be  wilfully  foisted  upon  humanity 
is  almost  an  impertinence.  But  for  him  who  has  made  it, 
and  has  had  his  joy  in  making  it,  provided  he  keep  it  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  there  should  be  nothing  but  con- 
gratulation, for  he  has  had  a  glimpse,  however  dim  and 
however  momentary  it  may  have  been,  into  the  mysteries. 
Mr.  Stansfield  cannot  be  deemed  an  offender,  for  he  has 
printed  his  volume  of  verses,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
"  for  his  friends."  Moreover,  he  modestly  accounts  them, 
as  his  title  signifies,  but  as  trifles  light  as  air.  Yet  that 
the  production  of  these  "trifles"  has  brought  him  many  a 
delightful  hour,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  the  whole  of 
them  there  is  hardly  a  note  of  sadness.  Though  written  in 
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many  moods,  a  cheerful  optimism  pervades  the  volume, 
and  gives  it  as  sweet  a  savour  as  if  it  were  scented  with  the 
author's  favourite  flower.  What  that  flower  may  be,  how- 
ever, it  were  difficult  to  determine,  for  a  multitudinous 
love  for  them  is  present  in  these  verses,  and  many  of  the 
best  lines  are  inspired  by  them. 

One  section  of  the  volume  indicates  Mr.  Stansfield's 
acquaintance  with  English  literature.  He  has  evidently 
widely  and  appreciatively  read,  and  his  "  tributary  lines  " 
to  several  of  our  poets  are  not  unworthy  of  their  subjects. 
Here  are  some  relative  to  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  " : — 

Nay,  mighty  master  of  all  melody  ! 

This  lofty  lay  of  thine,  it  shall  not  die — 

Thou  sweetest  singer  of  the  British  choir 

Of  noble  singers  !    While  the  sacred  fire 

Of  poesy  shall  burn  in  Britain,  still 

The  echo  of  thy  lofty  strains  shall  fill 

Her  mountains  and  her  valleys.     Nay,  when  she 

Hath  eunk  ten  fathom  deep  beneath  the  sea, 

Another  world  shall  listen  to  thy  song  ; 

For,  though  the  nations  die,  the  muse  is  ever  young  ! 

0  blessed  singer  !  to  thy  voice  have  I 

Full  often  listened  till  its  melody 

My  soul  hath  ravished,  and  so  utterly 

That,  listening  to  it,  almost  I  could  die  ! 

So  passing  sweet  those  wondrous  strains  of  thine — 

An  earthly  song  in  which  the  angels  join. 

Another  section,  almost  the  largest  in  the  volume,  con- 
tains translations  from  several  continental  poets.  Many  of 
these  renderings,  though  few  are  strictly  literal,  clearly 
show  that  Mr.  Stansfield  possesses  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  language  from  which  he  translates,  and  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  English  as 
a  medium  for  paraphrase.  Uhland  seems  to  have  appealed 
most  strongly  to  his  taste,  possibly  because  the  gloomy 
imagination  of  that  poet  presents  so  strong  an  antithesis  to 
his  own. 
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These  renderings  are  decidedly  the  best  work  in  the 
volume,  doubtless  because  they  have  compelled  the  writer 
to  concentrate  his  power  of  expression,  and  have  supplied 
themes  of  deep  and  varied  interest.  The  following  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  few  gems  with  which  Baudelaire  has 
enriched  French  poetry  is  as  beautiful  as  its  original : — 

THE    CRACKED    BELL. 

Oh,  bitter,  yet  sweet,  in  the  winter  time, 
While  crackles  the  fire,  to  sit  by  the  blaze, 
And  call  up  the  memories  of  far-off  days, 

At  the  misty  hour,  when  the  church-bells  chime. 

Oh,  happy  church-bell,  with  a  voice  of  power, 

In  spite  of  the  years,  he  is  ringing  yet  ; 

As  a  watchman  tried,  he  shall  not  forget, 
When  the  time  comes  round,  to  call  out  the  hour. 

My  soul  is  a  bell  that  hath  lost  its  tone  ; 

And  when  with  its  songs  'twould  people  the  air^ 
And  loosen  the  tongue  of  its  wild  despair, 

What  is  it  I  mutter  ? — a  wordless  moan, 

Like  the  cry  of  a  soldier  that  wounded  lies 
By  a  lake  of  blood,  amid  heaps  of  slain, 
That  striveth  for  speech,  in  uttermost  pain, 

But  dumbly  sinks  down  on  the  dead,  and  dies  ! 
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From  an  Etching  by  James  Smetham 


WILLIAM  GILPIN :  AKTIST  AND  AUTHOE. 

BY   CHARLES   T.   TALLENT-BATEMAN. 

"  "YTEARLY  a  century  has  passed  since  English  readers 
-L*  were  first  charmed  by  the  perusal  of  a  series  of 
works  which,  emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman,  and 
composed  in  the  quietness  and  seclusion  of  an  English 
woodland  village,  were  given  to  the  world  under  the  title 
of  '  Observations  relative  chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty.' 
Their  author  was  William  Gilpin,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury 
and  Vicar  of  Boldre,  in  New  Forest,  near  Lymington ; 
and  the  books  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
generation,  are  carefully  preserved  in  select  libraries,  are 
prized  by  book  collectors,  and  are,  still,  eagerly  sought 
for  by  those  who  have  heard  of  Gilpin's  fame  but  have 
never  seen  his  writings. 

"  But  of  all  Gilpin's  delightful  works  his  '  Forest  Scenery ' 
is  the  most  famous ;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  popularity 
of  the  particular  portion  of  his '  Observations  on  Picturesque 
Beauty'  published  under  that  title,  is  afforded  by  the 
circumstance  that,  at  a  period  when  there  was  little  public 
interest  in  aught  connected  with  forestry,  this  work  should 
have  passed  through  three  editions." 

Thus  writes  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  in  the  introduction  ta 
his  1883  edition  of  the  "  Forest  Scenery."  In  the  same 
place,  after  referring  to  the  fact  of  the  first  publication  (in 
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London)  in  1791  of  this  most  famous  of  Gilpin's  works, 
under  the  title  of  "  Kemarks  on  Forest  Scenery  and  other 
Woodland  Views  (relative  chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty)," 
and  after  alluding  to  the  dates  and  other  particulars  of  the 
subsequent  editions — particularly  to  the  1834  edition,  with 
notes,  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart,  (which,  by  a 
strange  inadvertence,  was  printed  from  the  text  of  the 
original  edition  of  1791 :  the  latter  editor  being  evidently 
unaware  that  Gilpin  had  thoroughly  revised  the  first  issue 
in  the  second  edition  of  1794),  Mr.  Heath  has  the  following 
note,  one  of  his  many  panegyrics  on  Gilpin  and  on  this 
particular  book  of  his : — 

"  The  delightful  writer  on  '  Picturesque  Beauty '  made 
no  profession  to  be  a  botanist.  He  was  an  artist,  with  a 
true  artist's  instinctive  feelings — a  deep  love  of  Nature,  an 
intense  dislike  of  all  formality,  an  intuitive  recognition 
of  the  beautiful  harmony  prevailing  in  the  natural  world, 
together  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  picturesqueness 
produced  by  the  suggestive,  as  well  as  by  the  apparent 
beauty  of  natural  objects." 

Mr.  Heath  then  refers  to  a  " Memoir"  of  Gilpin,  written 
by  "  An  Admirer  of  his  Character  and  Works,"  and  pub- 
lished in  1851,  at  Lymington  and  in  London,  which  memoir, 
Mr.  Heath  says,  "only  professes  to  give  an  outline  of 
Gilpin's  life,"  and  he  joins  in  the  therein  expressed  regret, 
"that  materials  for  a  fuller  biography  were  not  easily 
accessible,  owing,  mainly,  to  the  fact  that  the  author  of 
the  'Forest  Scenery'  never  kept  a  diary,  nor  left  any 
papers  behind  him  from  which  interesting  particulars 
could  be  gathered  of  himself." 

Fortunately,  however,  what  is  last  stated  is  not  a  fact. 
Gilpin  may  have  not  kept  a  regular  diary,  but  he  had 
prepared  what  he  calls  "  An  account  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gilpin, 
Vicar  of  Boldre  in  New  Forest,  written  by  himself:  to  be  in- 
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serted  in  the  family  record."  This  account,  with  the  "family 
record  "  he  mentions  (the  latter  being  a  most  interesting 
set  of  memoirs  of  previous  members  of  the  Gilpin  family), 
has  been  printed  by  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society,  in  a  special  supple- 
ment to  their  Transactions  in  1879.  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  naturally  rare  book,  and 
to  this  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  particulars  I  can 
now  give  of  our  author-artist's  life,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
Any  other  work,  including  even  the  interesting  memoir  of 
Gilpin  contained  in  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner's  "  Literary 
Recollections,"  where  sixty-two  octavo  pages  are  devoted 
to  Gilpin's  life,  and  to  an  estimate  of  his  character  and 
work — chiefly,  however,  as  a  clergyman  and  pastor. 

With  regard  to  this  autobiography  and  family  record, 
the  reason  they  were  not  published  before  seems  to  have 
been,  that  after  the  author's  death  the  manuscript  was 
taken  to  America  by  one  of  his  descendants,  and  to  have 
been  either  jealously  kept  from  public  gaze  for  family 
reasons,  or  to  have  been  quite  overlooked  among  other 
family  possessions. 

William  Gilpin  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Bernard 
Gilpin  and  Matilda  his  wife,  his  father  being  a  man  of 
some  distinction  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  the  notice 
of  whose  death,  in  1776,  is  as  follows,  in  the  Cumberland 
Pacquet.  "  On  the  5th  inst.,  at  Carlisle,  Captain  Gilpin  of 
that  place,  a  gentleman  universally  respected  for  his  great 
humanity  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  for  his  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  polite  arts.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
paintings  of  his  own  execution  worth  £1,000." 

Here    I    may   say   that    artistic   skill   seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  many  generations  of  the   family;   and  one 
admirer  of  the  house  attributes  Benjamin  West's  excellenc 
as  an  artist  to  the  fact  of  his  descent  from  the  Gilpins. 
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William  Gilpin  was  born  in  1724  at  Scaleby  Castle, 
near  Carlisle,  where  his  family  had  lived  for  three  genera- 
tions. A  view,  by  Gilpin,  of  the  ruins  of  this  Castle  forms 
one  of  his  most  pleasing  productions. 

After  attending  school,  first  at  Carlisle  and  then  at  St. 
Bees,  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
spent  six  or  seven  years  "  with,"  he  tells  us,  "  little  advan- 
tage," for  "  though  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  had  nearly  kept  terms  for  a  Master's,  he  was  very 
uninformed  both  in  arts  and  sciences."  "  Nor  was  thi& 
owing,"  he  says,  "  solely  to  his  own  idleness.  The  college 
method  of  teaching  logic,  ethics,  and  divinity  was  no  better 
than  solemn  trifling.  .  .  .  Many  of  our  old  divines 
show  themselves  to  have  been  men  of  great  knowledge  and 
acute  reasoning  and  good  interpreters  of  Scripture,  but 
their  manner  is  so  often  deformed  with  logical  formalities 
and  pedantic  quotations  from  Fathers  and  Councils  that 
you  can  seldom  return  to  them  with  that  pleasure  with 
which  you  return  to  a  well  written  modern  composition." 
1  'All,"  he  says,  "he  gained  at  Oxford  was  from  reading  books* 
which  he  might  have  read  anywhere  as  well  as  at  college^ 
and  without  the  loss  of  that  time  he  had  squandered  on 
the  appearance  of  doing  something  more." 

From  his  autobiography  we  learn  of  Gilpin's  early 
financial  troubles,  to  which  we  owe — as  an  effort  to  clear 
off  some  of  his  debts — the  publication  of  his  first  book, 
"The  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,"  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1751  and  the  second  two  years  later.  In  the 
Manchester  Reference  Library  we  have  the  second  edition 
(dated  1830)  of  the  Rev.  E.  Irving's  republication  of  this 
Life,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  issued  in  1824. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  Gilpin,  so  well  known  as  the  "  Apostle 
of  the  North,"  was  a  brother  of  a  direct  ancestor  of  our 
author,  and  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out 
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by  Gilpin's  biographers  or  annotators  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  resemblance  between  the  two  men.  Both  were 
faithful  pastors  and  instructors;  both  supported  and  en- 
dowed, as  well  during  their  life  as  posthumously,  useful 
schools  in  their  respective  parishes,  and  the  benevolence 
of  both  is  still  annually  bearing  evident  and  good  fruit. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin,"  this  had 
.already  been  written  (but  in  Latin)  by  Carleton,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  what  William  Gilpin  did  was  to  amplify 
that  memoir  and  treat  the  subject  in  a  gracefully  popular 
style. 

With  his  early  clerical  experiences  (chiefly  disappoint- 
ments) we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  Where  the  man  first 
becomes  really  interesting  is,  when  he  undertakes  the  sole 
charge  of  the  once  celebrated  Cheam  School  at  a  village 
near  Epsom,  in  Surrey.  Here  Gilpin  first  made  his  great 
reputation  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  succeeded  in  realising  a 
fairly  large  fortune,  which,  if  he  had  chosen,  he  might,  he 
says,  "  have  made  still  larger." 

The  school  was  one  of  the  most  famous  private  schools 
in  England — famous  not  only  for  the  then  peculiar  course 
of  training,  but  for  the  great  results  attained.  Mitford,  the 
historian  of  Greece,  Mr.  Addington  (afterwards  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  three 
Parliaments,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Pitt,  in  1801,  made, 
at  the  King's  express  desire,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
.and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury)  were  both  Mr.  Gilpin's 
pupils ;  as  were  also  Sir  John  Mitford,  the  historian's 
brother,  who  was  in  succession  Solicitor-General,  Attorney- 
General,  and  Speaker,  and  afterwards,  as  Lord  Redesdale, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  also  Mr.  Charles  Yorke, 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Hily  Addington,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
Vansittart,  both  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  and  several 
noblemen  of  eminence,  and  (in  Gilpin's  own  words)  many 
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other  "  very  respectable  figures  in  the  Church,  in  the  lawr 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  as  country  gentlemen."  In 
fact,  only  two  of  the  distinguished  men  I  have  named  were 
ever  at  any  school  other  than  Cheam. 

On  undertaking  (viz.,  in  1752)  the  management  and 
proprietorship  of  Cheam  School,  Gilpin  married  his  amiable 
cousin,  Margaret  Gilpin,  who  had  been  adopted  by  her 
uncle,  the  last  of  the  Scaleby  Castle  proprietors  in  the 
family.  From  our  author's  touching  notes  on  his  wife's, 
character,  I  cull  the  following  : — 

She  was  as  rigid  in  her  frugality  in  everything  relating  to  herself,  as  she 
was  generous  and  bountiful  in  everything  relating  to  others.  Self-indulgence 
was  always  overmatched  by  self-denial.  She  was  fond  of  giving,  but  backward 
in  receiving— perhaps  too  backward.  Our  Saviour  says,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  She  read  the  text  as  if  it  said,  "  It  is  blessed  to  give, 

but  the  reverse  to  receive." Compassion  itself  is  no  virtue  ; 

but  there  is  virtue  surely  in  taking  a  pleasure  in  those  troublesome  offices  of 
charity  to  which  compassion  leads. 

Mr.  Gilpin's  then  ideal  mode  of  the  management  or 
government  of  a  school  is  fully  described  at  pages  123  to 
135  of  the  autobiographical  account  before  mentioned , 
which  is  worthy  of  perusal  and  study  by  all  social  reformers. 
Before  his  retirement  from  the  school,  in  1783,  Gilpin  had 
issued  through  the  press  the  following  books  (beside  his 
"  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin"):  "  Life  of  Hugh  Latimer,"  1755 ; 
"  Lives  of  John  Wicliff  and  others,"  1764 ;  "  An  Essay  on 
Prints,"  -1768  ;  all  of  which  have  gone  through  several 
editions. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Cheam,  viz.,  in  1779,  he  issued  his 
first  edition  of  the  book — once  highly  prized  in  Church 
circles — "  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  in  two  volumes.  Of  his  other  books,  not  being 
works  on  the  picturesque  (with  which  I  have  mainly  to 
do  in  this  paper),  I  need  only  give  the  following  notes  :— 
"Life  of  Thomas  Cranmer,"  1784;  "Two  Special  Sermons," 
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1788;  "An  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,"  2  vols,, 
1790;  which  went  through  numerous  editions,  and  the 
origin  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
Catechism,"  viz.,  the  religious  tuition  of  his  scholars 
at  Cheam ;  "  Three  Dialogues  on  the  Amusements  of 
Clergymen,"  1796  (which  he  published  pseudonymously) ; 
"Moral  Contrasts,"  1798;  ''Sermons  Preached  to  a  Con- 
gregation," 1799,  and  continued  up  to  near  the  date  of  his 
death  in  1804;  "Life  of  John  Trueman  and  Richard 
Atkins."  After  his  death  were  also  published,  "Dialogues 
on  Various  Subjects,"  1807;  "Memoirs  of  Josias  Rogers," 
1808;  and  "Lives  of  the  Reformers,"  comprising,  in  one 
book,  a  collection  of  his  other  works  on  the  subject,  2 
vols.,  1809. 

We  now  come  to  what  I  consider  the  most  interesting 
part  of  Gilpin's  literary  and  artistic  work — the  publication 
of  that  series  of  works  on  the  picturesque  which  have 
made  him  most  famous.  How  these  picturesque  tours 
were  originated  and  developed  I  will  record  in  (approxim- 
ately) our  author's  own  words  : — 

During  the  summer  vacation,  every  year,  at  least  after  his  circumstances 
became  easy,  Gilpin  used  to  take  a  journey  into  some  part  of  England. 
His  great  amusement  from  his  childhood  was  drawing,  a  love  for  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father  and  grandfather.  And  his  pleasure  on  these 
journeys  was  to  make  remarks  on  the  face  of  the  country  in  a  picturesque 
light,  and  to  take  sketches  of  such  scenes  as  most  pleased  him.  A  number  of 
these  remarks  and  sketches  he  brought  home  from  each  journey  in  well -filled 
memorandum  books. 

When  settled  at  Boldre  he  amused  his  leisure  in  overlooking  and  cor- 
recting the  many  hints  and  sketches  he  had  made  during  his  vacations  at 
Cheam.  They  consisted  of  a  journey  into  Norfolk  (chiefly  to  examine  Lord 
Orford's  pictures)  taken  in  the  year  1769  ;  of  a  journey  to  the  Wye,  and 
through  some  parts  of  South  Wales  in  1770  ;  into  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, with  a  view  particularly  to  examine  the  lakes,  in  1772  ;  into  North 
Wales  in  1773  ;  along  the  south  coasts  of  England  in  1774  ;  into  the  western 
parts  of  England  in  1775  ;  and  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1776.  To 
these  he  added  one  journey  more,  through  the  several  parts  of  New 
Forest,  being  struck  with  the  beauties  of  forest  scenery,  which  were  new  to 
him.  Most  of  these  pieces  were  in  a  rude,  unpolished  state,  and  the  sketches 
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which  accompanied  them  were  little  better  than  mere  outlines.  In  over- 
looking these  hints  he  had  no  idea  but  of  mere  amusement.  He  had  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  any  farther  travels,  and  found  a  pleasure  now  in  recol- 
lecting, and  enlivening  with  drawings,  the  scenes  which  had  already  enter- 
tained him.  But  his  friend  Mr.  Mason  having  seen  one  of  these  little 
journeys — that  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland — spoke  of  it  in 
so  handsome  a  manner  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Gray  [the  poet]  that  he  excited  the 
curiosity  of  several  people.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  particularly  was  desirous 
to  see  it,  and,  being  much  pleased  with  it,  carried  it  to  the  King.  Gil  pin 
was  now  desired  by  several  of  his  friends  to  print  it.  He  alleged  the  hazard 
of  printing  a  work  which  so  many  plates  would  make  expensive.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  advised,  and  the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Portland  wrote  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  sent  him  a  note  of  £109  as  her  subscription.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  idea  of  pushing  or  soliciting  his  friends  for  a  subscription  :  he 
chose  rather,  if  he  did  print  it,  to  rely  on  the  public  He  therefore  declined 
the  idea  of  subscription,  and  returned  the  Duchess's  note,  with  many  thanks 
for  her  generosity.  His  friend  Mr.  Mason  advised  him  to  try  the  taste  of  the 
public  with  a  smaller  work.  This  advice  he  took,  and  printed  a  few  pictur- 
esque remarks  on  the  River  Wye  and  some  parts  of  South  Wales.  This  work 
was  very  well  received  ;  and  Gilpin  now  thought  he  might  venture  to 
print  his  larger  works  on  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  but 
with  fewer  plates  than  the  drawings  he  had  made  for  it. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Warner  has,  in  his  "  Literary  Recol- 
lections," given  us  most  interesting  details  as  to  Gilpin's 
parish  work  at  Boldre.  Boldre  was  a  most  quiet  parish, 
away  from  all  the  busy  scenes  of  town  or  tourist  life,  and 
afforded  Gilpin  full  opportunity  of  indulging  his  literary 
and  artistic  tastes.  His  work  in  connection  with  the 
school,  which  he  founded  and  endowed  in  the  parish,  only 
concerns  us  in  that  it  was  his  desire  to  raise  money,  for 
this  favourite  object  of  his,  that  induced  him  to  print  so 
much  and  to  draw  so  much ;  for  not  only  the  proceeds  of 
his  publications,  but  also  the  produce  of  the  drawings  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  selling,  were  devoted  to  the  bene- 
volent objects  referred  to.  These  drawings,  he  tells  us, 
"  were  chiefly  imaginary,  and  seldom  went  beyond  the  idea 
of  rough  sketches.  They  required,  therefore,  if  the  ex- 
pression be  not  presuming,  some  skill  to  examine  them, 
for  there  was  neither  colour  nor  neatness  of  execution  to 
allure  the  eye."  He  put  many  of  his  drawings  also  into 
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books,  and  prefixed  to  them  written  notes,  either  explana- 
tory or  instructive,  which  he  hoped  would  give  them  some 
value. 

I  may  here  quote  from  one  of  Gilpin's  essays,  a  kind  of 
explanation  of  his  style  of  sketching,  and  an  apology  for 
one  of  the  unusual  characteristics  of  it.  He  says  : — 

Some  apology  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for  the  uniformity  of  one  prin- 
ciple which  runs  through  most  of  the  designs  hero  exhibited,  and  that  is,  the 
practice  of  throwing  the  foreground  into  shade.  Many  artists  throw  their 
,  lights  on  the  foreground,  and  often,  no  doubt,  with  good  effect.  But  in 
general  we  are,  perhaps,  better  pleased  with  a  dark  foreground.  It  makes  a 
kind  of  graduating  shade  from  the  eye  through  the  removed  parts  of  the 
picture,  and  carries  off  the  distance  better  than  any  other  contrivance. 

For  the  benevolent  purpose,  before  mentioned,  he 
drew  up,  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoir,  "  a  catalogue  of  his 
drawings,  and  books  of  drawings,  to  which  was  added  a 
sort  of  criticism  on  his  own  drawings,  that  the  purchaser 
might  know  beforehand,  what  he  had  to  expect."  "  This 
account,"  he  says,  "  was  adorned  with  two  or  three  plates 
of  figures,"  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Sawrey  Gilpin,  R.A.,  who 
is  known  as  the  Landseer  of  the  last  century.  Almost  the 
last  words  uttered  by  Gilpin  were  to  the  effect  that,  "  on  all 
these  circumstances  he  rested  quietly,  in  hopes  that  he 
had  furnished  a  sufficient  endowment  for  his  school  after 
his  death.  If  not,"  he  tells  us,  "he  left  several  papers 
behind,  yet  unpublished  (three  journies,  into  Norfolk, 
North  Wales,  and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Britain, 
several  dialogues,  and  other  things),  which  his  executors 
might  dispose  of  to  make  up  the  sum  he  wanted." 

The  result  of  these  special  efforts  was,  according  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Autobiography,  as  follows :  "  The  first  amount 
raised  from  the  sale  of  his  writings  was  £400,  with  which 
new  schools  were  built."  And,  shortly  after  the  above- 
quoted  account  was  written,  Mr.  Gilpin  sold  his  accumu- 
lation of  drawings  at  a  realised  price  of  over  £1,200,  which 
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was  employed  towards  an  endowment.  "  He  again,  more 
assiduously  than  ever,"  it  is  stated,  "  laboured  with  his 
pencil  during  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  life,  and  with 
such  success  that,  after  his  decease,  more  than  £1,600  was 
produced  by  the  sale  at  Christie's,  to  be  applied,"  as  it 
was,  "  to  the  benefit  and  extension  of  the  schools." 

Many  of  these  drawings  have,  I  understand,  found  their 
way  to  South  Kensington,  whence  they  are  occasionally 
lent  out  to  Art  Schools  and  Exhibitions,  as  models  or 
examples. 

I  will  now  treat,  seriatim,  but  only  superficially,  with 
Gilpin's  works  on  the  Picturesque  and  kindred  topics ; 
here  and  there  selecting  certain  interesting,  striking,  or 
well-written  periods,  as  specimens  of  his  graceful  literary 
style,  singling  out,  in  preference,  his  more  epigrammatic 
passages. 

(1)  "  The  River  Wye "  of  which  six  editions  have 
appeared,  the  first  in  1782.  The  name  of  the  "  aquatinter  " 
who  reproduced  the  author's  drawings,  as  illustrations 
of  this  first  edition,  has  never  been  disclosed.  The 
"  facsimilist "  employed  on  the  second  edition  (1789)  was 
Jukes,  the  pupil  of  Paul  Sandby,  and  instructor  of  Samuel 
Alken  (the  best  known  of  the  English  aquatinters),  who 
later  became  Gilpin's  "  engraver  general." 

With  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  the  aquatint 
style  of  engraving,  or  colour  wash  (then  recently  come  into 
vogue),  Gilpin  has  some  interesting  notes  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  "  Essay  on  Prints,"  which  first  appeared  in 
1768  (the  very  date,  by  the  way,  of  the  first  publication  of 
an  aquatint),  and  which  immediately  gained  for  its  author 
a  high  place  among  contemporary  art  critics  and 
connoiseurs. 

Let  me  make  two  quotations  from  this  book  on  the 
River  Wye — quotations  showing  some  characteristics  of 
the  author's  style  of  observation  and  description. 
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The  author,  after  referring  to  a  certain  view  as  "  one  of 
the  grandest  on  the  river,"  adds  that  he  would  not  call  it 
"  correctly  picturesque,"  which  is  "  seldom  the  character 
of  a  purely  natural  scene." 

Nature  [he  holds]  is  always  great  in  design  ;  but  unequal  in  composition. 
She  is  an  admirable  colourist ;  and  can  harmonize  her  tints  with  infinite 
variety  and  inimitable  beauty :  but  is  seldom  so  correct  in  composition  as  to 
produce  an  harmonious  whole.  Either  the  foreground  or  the  background  is 
disproportioned,  or  some  awkward  line  runs  across  the  piece,  or  a  tree  is  ill- 
placed,  or  a  bank  is  formal,  or  something  or  other  is  not  exactly  what  it  should  be. 
The  case  is,  the  immensity  of  nature  is  beyond  human  comprehension.  She 
works  on  a  vast  scale,  and,  no  doubt,  harmoniously,  if  her  schemes  could  be 
comprehended.  The  artist  in  the  meantime  is  confined  to  a  span.  He  lays 
down  his  little  rules,  therefore,  which  he  calls  the  principles  of  picturesque 
beauty,  merely  to  adapt  such  diminutive  parts  of  nature's  surfaces  to  his  own 
eye  as  come  within  its  scope. 

Hence,  therefore,  the  painter,  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  composition  of 
nature,  will  rarely  make  a  good  picture.  His  picture  must  contain  a  whole : 
his  archetype  is  but  a  part. 

In  general,  however,  he  may  obtain  views  of  such  parts  of  nature  as  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  trees,  or  a  little  alteration  in  the  foreground  (which  is  a 
liberty  that  must  always  be  allowed)  may  be  adapted  to  his  rules  ;  though  he 
is  rarely  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  landscape  completely  satisfactory  to 
him. 

The  other  passage  is  where  he  says : — 

Nature  never  colours  in  this  offensive  way.  Her  surfaces  are  never  white. 
The  chalky  cliff  is  the  only  permanent  object  of  the  kind,  which  she  allows 
to  be  her's  ;  and  this  seems  rather  a  force  upon  her  from  the  boisterous 
action  of  a  furious  element.  But  even  here  it  is  her  constant  endeavour  to 
correct  the  offensive  tint.  She  hangs  her  cliffs  with  samphire,  and  other 
marine  plants,  or  she  stains  them  with  various  hues,  so  as  to  remove,  in 
part  at  least,  the  disgusting  glare. 

And  then  a  little  later  says : — 

In  these  remarks  I  mean  only  to  insinuate  that  white  is  a  hue  which 
nature  expunges  from  all  her  works— except  in  the  touch  of  a  flower,  an 
animal,  a  cloud,  a  wave,  or  some  other  diminutive  or  transient  object ;  and 
that  her  mode  of  colouring  should  always  be  the  model  of  ours. 

(2)  "  The  English  Lakes,  or  the  Northern  Tour,"  2  vols., 
first  published  in  1786,  and  going  through  four  editions, 
each  with  numerous  illustrative  aquatints.  It  is  in  this- 
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book  that  occur  most  of  the  piquantly  epigrammatic  touches 
which  make  Gilpin's  literary  work  so  fascinating.  I  will 
venture  to  convey  a  few  to  these  pages : — 

The  ground  indeed  [he  says]  which  the  author  has  taken,  that  of  examining 
landscape  by  the  rules  of  picturesque  beauty,  seems  rather  a  deviation  from 
nature  to  art.  Yet,  in  fact,  it  is  not  so :  for  the  rules  of  picturesque  beauty 
we  know  are  drawn  from  nature :  so  that  to  examine  the  face  of  nature  by 
these  rules,  is  no  more  than  to  examine  nature  by  her  own  most  beautiful 
exertions.  Thus  Shakespear  : — 

There  is  an  art, 

Which  does  mend  Nature — change  it  rather  :  but 
That  art  itself  is  Nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  works  from  imagination — that  is,  he  who  culls 
from  nature  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  her  productions — a  distance  here,  and 
there  a  foreground  —  combines  them  artificially,  and  removing  everything 
offensive,  admits  only  such  parts  as  are  congruous  and  beautiful — will  in  all 
probability  make  a  much  better  landscape  than  he  who  takes  all  as  it  comes, 
and  without  selecting  beauties,  copies  only  what  he  sees  presented  in  each 
particular  scene. 

He,  however,  later  qualifies  the  above  in  the  following 
terms : — 

Such  alterations  only  your  artist  should  make  as  the  nature  of  the  country 
allows,  and  the  beauty  of  composition  requires.  Trees  he  may  generally  plant* 
or  remove  at  pleasure.  If  a  withered  stump  suit  the  form  of  his  landscape 
better  than  the  spreading  oak  which  he  finds  in  nature,  he  may  make  the 
exchange — or  he  may  make  it  if  he  wish  for  a  spreading  oak  where  he  finds  a 
withered  trunk.  He  has  no  right,  we  allow,  to  add  a  magnificent  castle,  an 
impending  rock,  or  a  river  to  adorn  his  foreground.  These  are  new  features. 
But  he  may  certainly  break  an  ill-formed  hillock,  and  shovel  the  earth  about 
him,  as  he  pleases,  without  offence.  He  may  pull  up  a  piece  of  awkward 
paling — he  may  throw  down  a  cottage — he  may  even  turn  the  course  of  a 
road  or  a  river  a  few  yards  on  this  side  or  that.  These  trivial  alterations  may 
greatly  add  to  the  beauty  of  his  composition  ;  and  yet  they  interfere  not  with 
the  truth  of  portrait. 

Elsewhere  in  rhis  book  he  gives  the  following  useful 
hints  to  sketchers  from  nature  : — 

It  is  certainly  an  error  [he  says]  in  landscape  painting  to  comprehend  too 
much.  It  turns  a  picture  into  a  map.  Nothing  is  more  delusive  than  to  sup- 
pose that  every  view  which  pleases  in  nature  will  please  in  painting.  In  nature 
the  pleasure  arises  from  the  eye's  roaming  from  one  passage  to  another,  and 
making  its  remarks  on  each.  In  painting  (as  the  eye  is  there  confined  within 
certain  limits)  it  arises  from  seeing  some  select  spot  adorned  agreeably  to  the 
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rules  of  art  And  the  painter  who  wishes  to  make  a  pleasing  composition 
must  not  include  more  than  he  can  thus  adorn.  His  foreground  and  his  dis- 
tance must  bear  a  proportion  to  each  other,  which  cannot  be  the  case  if  he 
include  a  vast  compass. 

Gilpin  had  some  wit,  and  it  is  unfortunate  for  us  lovers 
of  the  ludicrous  and  the  laughable  that  he  does  not  oftener 
indulge  this  faculty.  Possibly  his  sacred  calling,  and  the 
serious  form  which  many  of  his  productions  took,  and  the 
serious  object  he  had  in  view  when  publishing  the  others, 
kept  his  humour  in  severe  check,  The  following  is  a 
rather  sly  hit  at  ''renovators"  and  "restorers:  " — 

Since  this  view  of  Windermere  Island  was  taken  [he  says  in  a  second 
edition]  it  hath  been  under  the  hands  of  improvement.  The  proprietor,  I  have 
been  told,  spent  six  thousand  pounds  upon  it,  with  which  sum  he  has  contrived 
to  do  almost  everything  that  one  would  wish  had  been  left  undone.  It  is  now 
in  other  hands,  which  may  probably  restore  its  beauty  ! 

One  of  the  finest  descriptions  in  this  book — perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  series — is  the  description  of 
Scaleby  Castle,  the  author's  birthplace,  and  twice  the 
family  seat  of  the  Gilpins  : — 

About  three  miles  further  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Scaleby  Castle.  This 
was  another  of  those  fortified  houses  which  are  so  frequent  in  this  country. 
It  stands,  as  castles  rarely  do,  on  a  flat ;  and  yet  though  its  site  be  ill  adapted 
to  any  modes  of  defence,  it  has  been  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  strength. 
Rocks,  knolls,  and  bold,  projecting  promontories,  on  which  castles  usually 
stand,  suggest  various  advantages  of  situation,  and  generally  determine  the 
kind  of  structure.  On  a  flat  the  engineer  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own. 
Every  part  was  alike  open  to  assault.  He  first  drew  two  circular  motes  round 
the  spot  he  designed  to  fortify  :  the  circumference  of  the  outward  circle  was 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  earth  thrown  out  of  these  two  motes 
— which  were  broad  and  deep — seems  to  have  been  heaped  up  at  the  centre, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  rise.  On  this  was  built  the  castle,  which 
was  entered  by  two  drawbridges  and  defended  by  a  high  tower  and  a 
very  lofty  wall.  The  castle  [of  which  the  artist  gives  a  sketch]  .  .  . 
preserved  its  perfect  form  till  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  castle,  in  too  much  confidence  of  its  strength,  shut  its  gates  against 
Cromwell,  then  marching  into  Scotland,  who  made  it  a  monument  of  his 
vengeance.  What  share  of  picturesque  genius  Cromwell  might  have  I  know 
not.  Certain,  however,  it  s  that  no  man,  since  Henry  VIII.,  has  con- 
tributed more  to  adorn  this  country  with  picturesque  ruins.  The  difference 
between  these  two  masters  lay  chiefly  in  the  style  of  ruins  in  which  they 
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composed.  Henry  adorned  his  landscapes  with  the  ruins  of  abbeys,  Cromwell 
with  those  of  castles.  I  have  seen  many  pieces  by  this  master  executed  in  a  very 
grand  style,  but  seldom  a  finer  monument  of  his  masterly  hand  than  this.  He 
has  rent  the  tower  and  demolished  two  of  its  sides  ;  the  edges  of  the  other 
two  he  has  shattered  into  broken  lines.  The  chasm  discovers  the  whole  plan 
of  the  internal  structure,  the  vestiges  of  the  several  storeys,  the  insertion  of 
the  arches  which  supported  them,  the  windows  for  speculation,  and  the  breast- 
work for  assault. 

After  describing  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  the  large 
bastion,  and  the  chambers  of  the  place,  and  the  dark  and 
capacious  dungeons  beneath,  he  says,  referring  to  the  area 
within  the  moat,  consisting  of  several  acres  :— 

When  the  house  was  inhabited  (whose  cheerful  and  better  days  are  still 
remembered)  this  area  was  the  garden  ;  and  all  around  on  the  outside  of  the 
mote  stood  noble  trees  irregularly  planted,  the  growth  of  a  century.  Beneath 
the  trees  ran  a  walk  round  the  castle  ;  to  which  the  situation  naturally  gave 
that  pleasing  curve  which  in  modern  days  hath  been  so  much  the  object  of  art. 
.  .  .  This  venerable  pile  has  now  undergone  a  second  ruin.  The  old  oaks  and 
elms,  the  ancient  natives  of  the  scene,  are  felled.  Weeds  and  spiry  grass  have 
taken  possession  of  the  courts,  and  obliterated  the  very  plan  of  a  garden  : 
while  the  house  itself  (whose  hospitable  roof  deserved  a  better  fate)  is  now  a 
scene  of  desolation.  Two  wretched  families,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
occupied  the  two  ends  of  the  vaulted  hall  when  we  saw  it ;  the  fragment  of 
a  tattered  curtain  reaching  half-way  to  the  top  being  the  simple  boundary  of 
their  respective  limits.  All  the  rest  was  waste  ;  no  other  part  of  the  house 
was  habitable.  The  chambers  unwindowed  and  almost  unroofed,  fluttering 
with  rags  of  ancient  tapestry,  were  the  haunts  of  daws  and  pigeons,  which 
burst  out  in  clouds  of  dust  when  the  doors  were  opened  :  while  the  floors, 
yielding  to  the  tread,  make  curiosity  dangerous.  A  few  pictures,  heirlooms  of 
the  wall,  which  have  long  deserved  oblivion,  by  I  know  not  what  fate  are  the 
only  appendages  of  this  dissolving  pile  which  have  triumphed  over  the 
injuries  of  time. 

(3)  "The  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  also  in  two  volumes, 
first  issued  in  1789,  and  going  through  two  later  editions, 
all  similarly  illustrated  as  the  volumes  on  the  "English 
Lakes." 

It  is  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work  that  occurs  the 
following  expressive  passage : — 

The  coarsest  face  of  nature  is  a  comely  face,  and  though  her  features  in 
these  barren  countries  have  no  great  share  of  sweetness  and  beauty,  yet  there 
is  always  something  wildly  graceful  and  expressive  in  her  countenance. 
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One  of  his  dicta,  which  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
with  scepticism  by  his  contemporaries,  we  in  these  days  of 
the  photograph  (and  of  the  Meisenbach  facsimiles  of  the 
photograph)  can  now  emphatically  confirm.  It  was  with 
reference  to  mountain  perspective,  and  this  is  how  he  in- 
troduces his  then  startling  discovery : — 

And  here  I  cannot  help  disclosing  what  appears  to  me  a  truth  ;  though 
so  bold  a  one  that  it  ought  only  perhaps  to  be  opened  to  the  initiated.  In  the 
exhibition  of  distant  mountains  on  paper  or  canvas,  unless  you  make  them 
exceed  their  real  or  proportional  size,  they  have  no  effect.  It  is  inconceivable 
how  objects  lessen  by  distance.  Examine  any  distance,  closed  by  mountains, 
in  a  camera  [obscura],  and  you  will  easily  see  what  a  poor  diminutive  appearance 
the  mountains  make.  By  the  power  of  perspective  they  are  lessened  to 
nothing.  Should  you  represent  them  in  your  landscape  in  so  diminutive  a 
form  all  dignity  and  grandeur  of  idea  would  be  lost.  The  case  is,  a  scrap  of 
canvas  compared  with  the  vastness  of  nature's  scale  misleads  the  eye,  and  if 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  mountain  be  observed  it  is  so  trifling  that  we 
cannot  easily  persuade  ourselves  it  is  the  representative  of  so  vast  and  enormous 


At  the  time  Gilpin  wrote,  England,  or,  rather,  the  art 
world  of  England,  was  full  of  the  landscape  gardening 
reforms  of  "  Capability  Brown,"  who,  in  his  own  depart- 
ment (admittedly  a  very  high  and  honourable  one),  was 
earnestly  striving  to  achieve  or  secure  the  picturesque  in 
the  gardens  and  home  parks  of  the  English  gentry. 
Gilpin  had  just  visited  a  Scotch  estate  which  Brown  had 
been  "  improving,"  and  what  he  saw  suggested  the  following 
characteristic  remarks  on  the  share,  that  ruins  have,  in 
picturesque  scenery  around  and  adjoining  an  inhabited 
mansion : — 

If  Mr.  Brown  should  proceed  a  step  farther — pull  down  the  ruin  and 
build  an  elegant  mansion — everything  would  then  be  right  and  in  its  proper 
place.  But  in  a  ruin  the  reigning  ideas  are  solitude,  neglect,  and  desolation. 
The  environs  of  a  house  should  partake  of  the  elegance  or  grandeur  of  the 
mansion  they  adorn,  because  harmony  and  propriety  require  it.  If  there  is 
force  in  this  reason,  it  surely  holds  equally  true  that  a  ruin  should  be  left  in  a 
state  of  wildness  and  negligence.  Harmony  and  propriety  require  one  as  much 
as  the  other. 
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Of  what  improvement  then  is  the  scenery  of  a  ruin  capable  ?  Of  some,  no 
doubt.  But  a  sort  of  negligent  air  should  run  through  the  whole  ;  and  if  art 
should  always  be  concealed,  it  should  here  be  totally  hid.  The  precept  con- 
veyed in  those  beautiful  lines  cannot  be  too  religiously  applied  to  scenes  like 
these — 

If  art 

E'er  dares  to  tread,  'tis  with  unsandal'd  foot, 
Printless,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground. 

(4)  "  Forest  Scenery." — The  next  publication  of  this 
"picturesque"  class  was  the  "Forest  Scenery,"  already 
alluded  to — probably  the  most  popular  and  most  lasting  of 
Gil  pin's  books.  It  is  certainly  the  book  from  which  are 
taken  the  greatest  number  of  quotations  found  in  commen- 
taries and  reviews  of  Gilpin's  picturesque  works.  For  that 
reason  it  need,  or  should,  not  be  cited  from  at  all  here. 

Of  the  six  remaining  "  picturesque "  works,  I  have 
space  to  deal  with  two  only,  viz.  the  early  Essays  "  on 
picturesque  beauty,  and  the  art  of  sketching  landscape." 
The  interesting  posthumous  work,  known  as  "  Gilpin's 
Day,"  is  little  else  than  a  gallery  of  pictures  with  short 
illustrated  notes — a  beautiful  gallery,  it  is  true.  [See 
Illustrations.] 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  should  like  to  record,  or 
recall,  that  Gilpin  has  had  one  of  the  highest  honours 
conferable  on  an  author,  viz.,  the  privilege  not  only  of  a. 
commentary,  but  of  an  analytical  synopsis*  of  his 
writings  on  the  picturesque.  I  wonder  if  he  will  ever 
be  actually  concordanced. 

Language,  like  light,  is  a  medium  ;  and  the  true  philosophic  style,  like 
light  from  a  north  window,  exhibits  objects  clearly  and  distinctly,  without 
soliciting  attention  to  itself.  In  subjects  of  amusement,  indeed,  language  may 

*  The  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  M.A.,  published,  in  1826,  a  volume— a  copy  is  in  the  Man- 
chester Reference  Library — the  former  part  of  which,  called  the  "  Tourists'  Grammar," 
consists  of,  as  its  sub-title  would  indicate,  an  "Epitome  of  Gilpin's  Principles  of  the 
Picturesque."  The  following  is  a  sample,  taken  at  random,  of  Fosbroke's  notes,  two 
or  three  lines  compressing  half  a  page  ("Mountains,"  p.  29): — "The  heaviness  of  a 
mountain  is  taken  off  by  good  combinations  of  broken  ground,  rocks,  and  wood. 
Mountain  lines  should  have  easy  sweeps ;  for  too  many  tops  of  mountains,  like  hay-cocks 
injure  the  ideas  of  simplicity  and  grandeur." 
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gild  somewhat  more  and  colour  with  the  dies  of  fancy  ;  but  where  information 
is  of  more  importance  than  entertainment,  tho'  you  cannot  throw  too  strong  a 
ight,  you  should  carefully  avoid  a  coloured  one.  The  style  of  some  writers 
resembles  a  bright  light  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  thing  to  be  looked  at. 
The  light  shews  itself,  and  hides  'the  object ;  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  the 
execution  of  some  painters  is  as  impertinent  as  the  style  of  such  writers. 

Thus  writes  Gilpin,  in  one  of  his  famous  "  Essays,"  that 
made  him  so  many  disciples  and  gained  him  so  much 
fame.  His  first  "  Three  Essays  "  were  published  in  1792, 
and  were  reprinted  in  1794  and  again  in  1808,  jointly 
with  his  "  Two  Essays,"  first  published  in  the  year  of  his 
death  (1804). 

1  must  not  omit  a  reference  to  the  public  correspon- 
dence which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was 
carried  on  between  Gilpin  and  other  exponents  of  the 
"  Picturesque "  (art  and  science),  with  reference  to  the 
difference  between  the  "Beautiful"  and  the  " Picturesque," 
and  between  the  "  Sublime,"  or  grand,  or  great,  and  the 
"Beautiful" — a  correspondence  which  produced  not  only 
Sir  Uvedale  Price's  book,  but  also  Alison's  famous  book 
on  "Taste."  Burke  had  written  some  classical  essays  on 
the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  and  all  England  was  then 
ringing  with  the  admiration  called  forth  by  these  essays. 

Gilpin  asks,  in  one  of  his  "  Essays,"  a  question — What  is 
that  quality  in  objects,  which  particularly  marks  them 
as  picturesque  ?  and  proceeds — 

In  examining  the  real  object,  we  shall  find  that  one  source  of  beauty 
arises  from  that  species  of  elegance  which  we  call  smoothness  or  neatness  ;  for 
the  terms  are  nearly  synonymous.  The  higher  the  marble  is  polished,  the 
brighter  the  silver  is  rubbed,  and  the  more  the  mahogany  shines,  the  more 
each  is  considered  as  an  object  of  beauty  ;  as  if  the  eye  delighted  in  gliding 

smoothly  over  a  surface But  in  picturesque  representation  it 

seems  somewhat  odd,  yet  perhaps  we  shall  find  it  equally  true,  that  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  neat  and  smooth,  instead  of  being 
picturesque,  in  reality  strip  the  object  in  which  they  reside  of  all  pretensions 
to  picturesque  beauty.  Nay,  farther,  we  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that  rough- 
ness forms  the  most  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  beautiful  and  the 
picturesque  ;  as  it  seems  to  be  that  particular  quality  which  makes  objects 
chiefly  pleasing  in  painting. 

22 
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Gilpin  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  community  by 
his  strong  and  constant  advocacy  of  sketching,  to  be 
undertaken  by  amateur  artists  on  tours. 

Painting  [he  says]  is  both  a  science  and  an  art  ;  and  if  so  very  few  attain 
perfection,  who  spend  a  life-time  on  it,  what  can  be  expected  from  those  who 
spend  only  their  leisure  ?  The  very  few  gentlemen-artists,  who  excel  in 
painting,  scarce  afford  encouragement  for  common  practice.  But  the  art  of 
sketching  landscape  is  attainable  by  a  man  of  business :  and  it  is  certainly 
more  useful  ;  and,  I  should  imagine,  more  amusing,  to  attain  some  degree  of 
excellence  in  an  inferior  branch,  than  to  be  a  mere  bungler  in  a  superior. 
Even  if  you  should  not  excel  in  execution  (which  indeed  you  can  hardly 
expect)  you  may  at  least  by  bringing  home  the  delineation  of  a  fine  country, 
dignify  an  indifferent  sketch.  You  may  please  yourself  by  administering 
strongly  to  recollection ;  and  you  may  please  others  by  conveying  your  ideas 
more  distinctly  in  an  ordinary  sketch  than  in  the  best  language. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  Editor  of  the 
Warner  letters : — 

But  however  splendid  as  a  writer,  Mr.  Gilpin's  chief  claim  to  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  imitation  of  posterity,  arose  from  the 
excellencies  of  his  professional,  and  the  virtues  of  his  private,  character. 

Lively  in  his  conversation,  cheerful  in  his  manners,  and  with  a  countenance 
beaming  benevolence  and  peace,  he  evinced,  that  the  most  ardent  piety  was 
compatible  with  innocent  gaiety,  and  that  true  religion  is  ever  the  parent  of 
joy  and  tranquillity.  Moderate,  rational,  and  liberal  in  his  theological  principles, 
he  lost  no  friend  by  petulant  dogmatism,  and  made  no  enemies  by  unchristian 
intolerance. 

He  lived  till  the  age  of  80,  beloved  and  venerated  by  those  who  knew  him 
best ;  admired  and  esteemed  by  those  to  whom  he  was  only  known  by  his 
character  and  writings  ;  and  closed  his  upright,  useful,  and  exemplary  life  on 
the  5th  April,  1804.  He  was  buried  in  Boldre  churchyard,  where  the  following 
memorial  of  him,  written  by  himself,  is  inscribed,  on  a  stone  that  marks  the 
place  of  his  grave:  — 

"  In  a  quiet  mansion,  beneath  this  stone,  secured  from  the  afflictions,  and 
still  more  dangerous  enjoyments,  of  life,  lie  the  remains  of  William  Gilpin, 
some  time  vicar  of  this  parish  ;  together  with  the  remains  of  Margaret  his 
wife.  After  living  above  fifty  years  in  happy  union,  they  hope  to  be  raised,  in 
God's  good  time  (through  the  atonement  of  a  blessed  Redeemer  for  their 
repented  transgressions),  to  a  state  of  joyful  immortality.  Here  it  will  be  a 
new  joy,  to  see  several  of  their  good  neighbours,  who  now  lie  scattered  in 
these  sacred  precincts  around  them." 

Gilpin  was  one  of  those  men  whom  Shakspeare  knew 
and  honoured  and  loved.  I  can  imagine  the  poet  watching 
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the  artist,  pencil  in  hand,  slowly  pacing,  observant  and 
contemplative,  the  moss-carpeted  avenues  of  a  "  New 
Forest  of  Arden ; "  or,  still  observant  and  contemplative, 
rambling  on  the  banks  of  a  classic  Wye,  and  of  a  still 
more  classic  Avon,  and  crossing  and  recrossing  their  tribu- 
tary streamlets  ;  or,  again,  still  observant  and  contemplative 
(perhaps  never  deeply  studious),  gazing  with  rapture  on  the 
"  nature-thrown  "  rocks  and  boulders,  and  "  man-hewn  " 
castles  of  that  western  midland  country  ;  and  can  picture 
the  poet,  half  inspired  by  the  sight,  half  prompted  by 
his  sympathy,  taking  up  his  mighty  pen,  and  forthwith 
recording  that  he  had  seen  a  man  who — 

Found  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 


THE    SANDS    OF    WEEPING. 

A   LEGEND   OF  LLANFAIRFECHAN. 

BY   WILLIAM  E.    A.    AXON. 

THE  watcher  by  the  Llanfairfechan  shore, 
When  the  ebb  tide  has  reached  the  lowest  line, 
The  ruined  base  of  Helyg's  palace  walls 
Slow  crumbling  through  the  centuries,  still  may  see, 
Mute  witness  of  a  tragedy  of  yore. 
The  story  lingers  yet  on  bardic  lips, 
And  this  the  fashion  of  that  ancient  tale. 

Gwendud  the  fair  of  all  her  father's  court 

Was  fairest,  but  she  was  proud  as  fair ; 

Not  the  bright  angel  Lucifer  who  fell, 

Was  prouder  than  this  maid,  Gwendud  the  fair. 

When  Bleddyn  came  to  woo  the  lovely  maid, 

The  boldest  swordsman  he  in  all  the  land, 

She  would  not  listen  to  his  tale  of  love. 
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"  Bleddyn,"  said  Gwendud,  "  I  will  never  wed 

"  Save  one  who  wears  the  bright  and  golden  chain, 

"The  torque  that  marks  him  one  of  regal  state." 

When  Bleddyn  left  her,  sad  at  heart  was  he, 

And  as  he  strode  in  melancholy  mood 

Far  from  the  towers  of  Helyg's  princely  halls, 

He  met  a  mystic  woman  in  the  road, — 

A  woman  who  could  read  in  Fate's  dark  page 

The  mystery  of  the  things  that  were  to  be. 

"  Is  this,"  she  said,  "  the  swordsman  bold  and  brave, 

"  Who  is  cast  down  by  a  proud  damsel's  frown  ? 

"  Gwendud  the  fair  will  only  wed  with  one 

"  Who  wears  around  his  neck  the  golden  torque, 

"  And  Bleddyn  if  he  will  take  my  advice 

"  May  quickly  wear  the  torque  and  win  the  maid." 

Then  Bleddyn  answered,  "  How  can  that  thing  be  ? 

"  A  skilful  swordsman  I,  but  not  a  prince." 

Then  the  witch  woman  said  to  Bleddyn  bold, 

"  This  very  night  the  Saxon  prince  will  leave 

"  The  court  of  Rhun  the  great,  where  he  has  been 

"  A  hostage  for  these  seven  summers  past. 

"  If  you  would  win  fair  Gwendud  seek  him  out, — 

"  This  Saxon  Herbert  fair  of  hair  and  face, — 

"  And  be  his  guide  from  Caer  Rhun's  stately  halls, 

"  And  by  the  wayside  you  may  slay  the  lad, 

"And  take  the  golden  torque  from  off  his  neck, 

"And  take  the  riches  that  he  bears  with  him, 

"And  wed  with  Helygs  daughter,  Gwendud  fair." 

Thus  speaking  evil  counsel  fled  the  witch, 

And  Bleddyn  took  his  way  to  great  Caer  Rhun, 

To  be  a  guide  unto  the  Saxon  prince. 

As  Herbert  walked  along  by  Bleddyn's  side, 

While  visions  of  his  far-off  Saxon  home 

Filled  all  his  youthful  spirit  with  delight, 
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They  reached  a  brook  beside  a  narrow  pass, 

And  near  this  gloomy  Pass  of  the  Two  Stones 

Did  Bleddyn  slay  the  fair-haired  Saxon  prince. 

Then  taking  from  his  neck  the  golden  torque, 

He  left  the  body  by  the  swift  brook  side, 

And  took  his  way  to  Gwendud's  stately  home, 

And  told  her  all  the  sad  and  ghastly  tale, 

How  he  for  love  of  her  had  slain  the  boy 

Whose  body  lay  unburied  by  the  brook. 

She  held  the  golden  torque  within  her  hand, 

And  gazed  on  Bleddyn  with  dilated  eyes 

Where  pride,  and  love,  and  fear,  and  horror  strove. 

"  Go  now/'  she  said,  "  and  bury  this  poor  lad 

"Whom  thou  hast  murdered  for  the  love  of  me, 

"  For  if  great  Khun  should  hear  of  this  foul  deed 

41  Thy  life  is  lost  and  all  thy  labour  vain." 

Then  Bleddyn  hastened  to  the  reddened  brook, 

And  dug  a  grave  close  by  the  water  side. 

But,  as  he  bent  him  to  the  weary  work, 

He  heard  a  voice  cry  loudly  "Vengeance  waits." 

Full  of  remorse  and  fear  then  Bleddyn  fled, 

And  poured  his  anguish  into  Gwendud's  ears, 

And  begged  that  he  might  now  return  the  torque, 

And  make  amendment  for  his  evil  deed. 

But  she  relented  not,  but  bade  him,  "  Go, 

"  And  if  the  voice  should  cry,  then  ask  it  '  When  ?'  " 

So  Bleddyn  with  a  weary  heart  returned 

And  dragged  the  body  to  its  narrow  grave. 

Then  said  the  voice  once  more  in  piercing  tone, 

"Vengeance  awaits."     And  Bleddyn,  sad  at  heart, 

Then  faintly  ask'd,  "  When  shall  this  vengeance  be  ?" 

And  like  an  echo  from  a  far-off  hill 

There  came  the  answer,  "  In  thy  grandchild's  days.' 

With  this  reply  he  went  to  Gwendud  fair, 
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And  she,  to  comfort  him,  who  for  her  sake 

Had  brought  this  sinful  stain  upon  his  soul, 

Said,  "Bleddyn,  do  not  grieve  o'ermuch,  for  we 

"  By  then  may  be  within  our  quiet  graves." 

So  Bleddyn  wedded  Gwendud,  and  they  dwelt 

In  Helyg's  palace  by  the  sounding  sea. 

And  Bleddyn  was  the  bravest  in  the  land, 

And  ruled  with  justice  and  was  merciful ; 

And  Gwendud's  pride  was  tempered  by  her  love. 

And  she  was  fair  and  stately,  tender,  strong, 

And  all  the  people  owned  her  kindly  sway, 

And  children  grew  around  them  and  became 

Brave  warlike  youths  and  beauteous  winsome  maids. 

So  passed  the  days  and  years,  and  Bleddyn's  hair 

Grew  white  with  age,  but  ever  in  his  heart 

He  heard  the  echo  of  the  voice  that  cried 

"  Vengeance  awaits  thee."     And  in  Gwendud's  heart 

The  echo  sounded  of  the  voice  that  cried, 

And  as  her  children's  children  touched  her  knee 

She  feared  for  them  the  falling  of  the  doom. 

One  summer  day  they  made  a  feast  for  all, 

Their  daughters,  and  their  sons,  and  those  whom  they 

Had  wedded,  and  the  children  who  had  come 

To  make  a  sunshine  in  their  lordly  halls. 

Right  blythe  and  happy  were  the  guests  who  there 

Made  gladsome  merriment  in  Helyg's  towers. 

And  Bleddyn  looked  with  pride  on  this  fair  tribe, 

Boys  of  his  valour,  girls  of  Gwendud's  charm ; 

And  Gwendud  looked  upon  the  merry  throng 

And  thought,  "  The  punishment  of  pride  will  come, 

"  For  '  Vengeance  waiteth,'  said  the  warning  voice." 

But  nothing  knew  the  laughing  crowd  of  this, 

And  faster,  faster  went  the  circling  dance, 

And  louder  grew  the  sound  of  joy  and  song, 
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And  sweeter  came  the  pulses  of  the  harp, 

And  deeper  raptures  fell  upon  the  bard, 

Myrddin  the  skilful  harper,  as  he  sang. 

At  last  there  came  a  wailing  in  the  strain, 

A  sad  foreboding  of  the  griefs  to  be. 

"  There  is  a  curse  upon  this  house,"  he  said, 

"Vengeance  awaiteth  all  its  doomed  race." 

Then  dark-browed  Gwynhwfar  who  served  him  said, 

"  More  wine  will  cure  thee  of  these  solemn  thoughts, 

"  And  thou  shalt  have  the  best  our  cellar  holds." 

"More  wine,"  said  Myrddin,  "but  I  bid  thee  watch, 

"  Lest  the  salt  water  be  amidst  the  wine, 

"  For  if  the  fishes  in  the  cellar  swim 

"  The  vengeance  that  awaits  has  found  its  time." 

She  went  light-hearted  down  the  steps  for  wine, 

But  quickly  came  she  back  with  trembling  feet, 

And  her  dark  brow  was  pale  with  sudden  fear — 

"The  water  is  upon  us,  let  us  fly." 

Then  Myrddin  took  her  by  the  hand  to  fly, 

And  as  they  turned,  above  the  festal  noise, 

Louder  than  song,  and  laugh,  and  harper's  glee, 

Came  the  dull  roar  of  waters  on  the  walls. 

Strong  were  the  palace  walls,  but  stronger  far 

The  cruel  waves  that  quickly  broke  them  down, 

That  drowned  the  maiden  by  her  lover's  side, 

That  snatched  the  infant  from  the  mother's  breast : 

And  overwhelmed  in  one  quick  ruin  all 

The  wealth  and  state  of  Bleddyn  and  his  queen. 

And  as  they  saw  their  children  borne  away 

In  the  wild  whirl  of  waters :  heard  the  scream 

Of  those  they  could  not  save :    still  in  their  ears 

There  rang  the  echo  of  the  warning  voice, 

That  first  from  murdered  Herbert's  grave  had  come. 

Vengeance  slow  moving  now  had  struck  its  doom, 
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And  Gwendud's  pride  had  met  its  punishment, 
And  Bleddyn's  crime  had  wrought  its  bitter  fate, 
And  brought  destruction  not  for  him  alone, 
But  for  the  blameless  children  of  his  race. 

Few  were  they  who  escaped  from  Helyg's  hall, 
But  Gwynhwfar  and  Myrddin  were  of  these. 
Through  the  dark  night,  and  through  the  angry  wave, 
They  reached  the  shore  and  waited  for  the  dawn, 
And  when  the  morning  light  stole  o'er  the  waves, 
Where  once  stood  Helyg's  palace,  roared  the  sea. 
Then  did  the  sad  survivors  raise  their  voice, 
And  wailed  for  Bleddyn  and  for  Gwendud  dead, 
And  for  their  children,  and  for  those  who  sat 
Beside  their  board  and  ate  their  bread  and  salt, 
And  served  them  loyally  and  now  had  died 
Amid  the  ruin  of  this  ancient  home. 

And  from  that  day  they  called  this  gleaming  waste 
That  glitters  redly  'neath  the  ruddy  sun, 
"  The  Sands  of  Weeping,"  and  the  moaning  waves 
Sound  yet  an  echo  of  that  far  off  woe. 


WHEN  LEAVES   HAVE  FALLEN. 

BY    JOHN  MORTIMER. 

For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there  ; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 

Shakespeare — "  Sonnets." 

IT  is  a  dreary  November  afternoon  and  a  vaporous  cloud 
possesses  the  earth.  The  lane  which  divides  the  wood- 
land is  deep-rutted  and  there  are  pools  of  water  in  the 
hollow  places.  The  rain  patters  down  between  bare 
branches  and  falls  upon  thick  layers  of  dead  and  sodden 
leaves  that  lie  beneath  the  trees,  and  the  moisture  hangs 
in  beaded  drops  upon  the  briar  and  bramble  sprays.  A 
dark  mist  partially  veils  the  moorland  and  spreads  over 
the  neighbouring  parkland,  where  the  silent  sheep  show 
like  dim  slow-moving  spots  of  greyish  wool  upon  the 
soddened  green  of  the  dull  pasturage.  Save  for  the  ever- 
green firs,  the  hedgerow  hollies,  and  some  shrubs  of 
rhododendron  that  grow  amongst  its  underwood,  there  is 
little  foliage  left,  and  that  is  sere  and  yellowing  to  the  fall, 
for  it  is — 

That  time  of  year    .... 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
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The  sadness  of  the  day  has  silenced  the  songs  of  the 
birds— 

No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  grey. 

Occasionally  a  twitter  may  be  heard  in  the  depths  of  the 
wood,  but  the  blackbird  and  the  throstle  are  silent  as  they 
cross  and  recross  the  lane  in  furtive  flight.  Now  and  again 
the  brief  hoarse  cackle  of  the  pheasants  may  be  heard  from 
the  cover  into  which,  beneath  the  bordering  hedgerow, 
two  of  these  long-tailed  birds  are  seen  disappearing  at  the 
approach  of  the  intruding  stranger.  In  loftier  flight  a 
solitary  magpie  wings  its  way  to  some  more  distant  resting 
place.  "  One  for  sorrow,  two  for  mirth,"  so  runs  the  old 
saying.  The  second  magpie  is  not  in  evidence,  and  so  the 
other  long-tailed  bird  becomes,  in  a  superstitious  sense, 
suggestive  of  the  sadness  of  the  time.  The  day  is  favour- 
able to  such  impressions,  and  all  sorts  of  rhymes  consistent 
with  its  mood,  pass  through  the  reflective  mind.  The 
silent  bird  on  the  branch  there  may  possibly  be  mourning 
a  lost  mate,  and  in  this  connection  one  of  Shelley's  last 
songs  comes  back,  to  the  tune  of — 

A  vridow  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love 
Upon  a  wintry  bough. 

There  was  no  leaf  upon  the  forest  bare, 
No  flower  upon  the  ground. 

A  weasel  crosses  the  lane,  passing  timidly  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  song  and  the  weasel  suggest  the  melancholy 
Jaques  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  listening  to  the  singing  of 
Amiens,  with  the  sorrowful-minded  philosopher's  "  More, 
I  prithee,  more.  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song  as 
a  weasel  sucks  eggs.  More,  I  prithee,  more."  Then 
another  song  floats  into  the  mind  as  a  leaf  sails  down  the 
silent  air,  and  this  time  the  rhymes  are  Tennyson's,  the 
burden  of  them  running  thus — 
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A  spirit  haunts  the  year's  last  hours, 
Dwelling  among  these  yellowing  bowers  ; 

My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves, 
And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  year's  last  rose. 

That  last  rose  nipped  in  the  blooming  was  seen  still 
drooping  from  its  stem  on  the  wall  of  a  cottage  near  the 
entrance  of  the  woodland  lane.  The  blighted  rain- 
smitten  flower,  in  its  decay  and  death,  wedded  itself  in  a 
mysterious  way  with  the  sound  of  a  passing  bell,  heard 
through  the  wet  mist,  from  some  distant  church  tower,  the 
solemn  tolling  coming  like  a  refrain  from  the  "Golden 
Legend,"  anent  those  voices,  that 

O'er  the  world  do  flee, 
And  are  not  heard  of  men. 

The  voice  of  a  soul  that  goeth  home, 
And  the  Angel  of  the  Rain. 

Back  again  on  a  Tennysonian  track  the  memory  turns, 
and  this  time  the  dripping  woodland,  with  its  yellow  and 
fallen  leaves,  recalls  some  rhymes  regarding  "  A  Spiteful 
Letter."  What  was  the  origin  of  that  epistle  I  know  not, 
but  it  came,  it  would  seem,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  to  the 
Laureate  who  has  lately  left  us. 

Here,  it  is  here,  the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a  spiteful  letter  ; 
My  name  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrong, 

For  himself  has  done  much  better. 


Rhymes  and  rhymes  in  the  range  of  the  times, 
Are  mine  for  the  moment  stronger  ? 

Yet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot, 
I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 
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This  faded  leaf,  our  names  are  as  brief, 

What  room  is  left  for  a  hater  ? 
Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf, 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 


Brief,  brief  is  the  summer  leaf, 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies  ; 
0  hollies  and  ivies  and  evergreens, 

How  I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies  ! 

Beyond  the  woodland  this  rabbit-burrowed  old  lane, 
with  its  trenches  choked  with  the  drift  of  dead  leaves, 
winds  round  in  a  more  open  way  for  a  short  space,  and  then 
takes  me  under  a  high  holly  hedge  to  a  grove  of  beeches, 
between  whose  silver-grey  boles  I  can  see  the  rising  plough- 
furrowed  land  behind,  and  the  old  grange  with  its  clustered 
buildings  looming  up  in  a  shadowy  way  through  the  grey 
mist,  on  the  crest  of  the  upland  slope.  As  I  walk  to  and 
fro  beneath  the  beeches,  smoking  a  soothing  pipe,  regard- 
less of  the  rain,  I  see  coming  slowly  towards  me  an  old 
man,  bent  well-nigh  double,  and  leaning  upon  a  stout  and 
very  needful  staff.  A  coat  is  thrown  over  his  bowed  back, 
and  he  has  made  for  himself  leggings  from  some  old 
sacking  tied  round  with  cords.  As  he  comes  along 

Bow-bent,  his  eyes  for  ever  on  the  ground, 

I  recognise  in  him  an  honest  old  labourer  whom  I  have 
seen  in  the  fields  hereabouts,  and  who  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  as  he  will  tell  you,  has  worked  at  the  farm  on  the 
hill.  The  falling  rain  has  stopped  his  labour  for  the  day, 
and  he  is  making  his  way  back  to  his  cottage  home.  We 
have  some  talk  together,  and  I  find  him  as  quiet  and 
uncomplaining  as  Wordsworth's  "  leech-gatherer,"  making 
no  reference  to  his  own  infirmities,  which  seem  the  more 
emphasised  when  a  young  horseman  rides  rapidly  by, 
reminding  me,  in  the  contrast,  of 

The  young  heart,  hot  and  restless, 
And  the  old  subdued  and  slow. 
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He  cannot  take  a  pipe  along  with  me,  for  he  only  smokes 
at  home,  but  having  consented  to  try  some  tobacco  which 
may  be  new  to  him,  he  carefully  wraps  the  fragrant  weed 
in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  with  a  quietly-expressed 
acknowledgment  of  this  slight  civility  on  the  part  of 
another  wayfarer,  who  feels  that  he  is  indebted  for  a 
wholesome  lesson  in  patient  endurance  from  this  example 
of— 

Long  labour  unto  aged  breath. 

When  the  old  man  had  resumed  his  homeward  walk,  I 
turned  my  mind  once  more  to  woodland  musings.  When 
Wordsworth  came  upon  the  leech-gatherer  his  mind  had 
been  exercised  in  various  reflective  ways,  and  among  other 
inspired  singers  he  had  been  thinking  of  Burns — 

Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Behind  his  plough  upon  the  mountain  side.* 

Now  Burns,  perhaps  more  than  any  of  his  brother  bards, 
is  the  poet  of  winter  and  rough  weather.  The  dreary 
aspects  of  Nature  had  for  him  peculiar  fascination,  and 
one  remembers  to  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  his 
chief  delights  was  to  wander  by  the  woodland-side  when 
a  storm  was  raging.  So  the  cauld  blast  blows  frequently 
through  his  verse,  as  when  he  sings — 

Oh  !  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast, 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee. 

Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 
Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare, 

The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there. 


*  In  this  connection  I  remember  that  as  I  came  hither  I  saw  a  ploughman  with  his 
team  resting  in  the  furrows  above  a  green  ridge,  the  figures  standing  out  in  relief  against 
the  grey  rainy  sky. 
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Or  again,  in  "  Man  was  made  to  mourn  " — 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare, 
One  evening,  as  I  wandered  forth, 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spy'd  a  man  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care  ; 
His  face  was  furrowed  o'er  with  years, 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

In  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  too,  there  is  the  same 
November  chill : — 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh  ; 

The  short'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close  ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  plough, 

The  black' ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose  ; 

The  toil-worn  cotter  frae'his  labour  goes.         / 

Then  once  more  in  his  songs  we  come  upon  these  lines, 
which  appear  to  have  a  special  fitness  to  the  present 
occasion — 

The  lazy  mist  hangs  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Concealing  the  course  of  the  dark- winding  rill  ; 
How  languid  the  scenes,  late  so  sprightly,  appear, 
As  autumn  to  winter  resigns  the  pale  year  ! 
The  forests  are  leafless,  the  meadows  are  brown, 
And  all  the  gay  foppery  of  summer  is  flown  ; 
Apart  let  me  wander,  apart  let  me  muse, 
How  quick  time  is  flying,  how  keen  fate  pursues. 

Behind  the  beeches,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  woodland, 
there  is  a  rivulet,  whose  water  flowing  past  has  caught  the 
sadness  of  this  drear  November  day.  In  one  of  his  sonnets 
Keats,  dwelling  upon  peaceful  images,  has  linked  together 
in  a  line — 

A  woodland  rivulet — a  poet's  death. 

Poets  have  not  all  died  peacefully,  but  with  last  year's 
fading  leaves  there  faded  out  of  life  one  of  the  foremost 
singers  of  our  time,  whose  passing  away  was  marked  by 
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soothing  sweet  tranquillity.  In  an  epilogue  to  "  Tiresias," 
Tennyson,  referring  to  the  death  of  his  friend  Fitzgerald, 
says — 

And  laying  flowers, 

This  wreath  above  his  honoured  head, 
And  praying  that,  when  I  from  hence 

Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  unknown, 
My  close  of  earth's  experience 

May  prove  as  peaceful  as  his  own. 

And  it  was  even  as  he  wished,  and  so  with  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  that  event,  this  woodland  rivulet  seems  to 
fittingly  symbolise  it,  reminding  one  as  it  does  of — 

A  peaceful  being  slowly  passing  by 
To  some  more  perfect  peace. 


SHAKESPEARE'S    CLASSICAL    PLAYS. 

BY   JAMES   T.    FOARD. 

IT  is   not   in   any   spirit   of   reckless  temerity   that   I 
approach  the  subject  I  have  chosen  for  this  paper, 
or    with     the     faintest     hope     that     I     can     add    any 
material  or  beneficial  contribution  to  the   mountains  of 
literature,  in  disquisition  and  commentary,  already  piled  up 
about  the  poet's  name.     The  theme  has  been  selected  for 
other  reasons.     The  Greek   and   Koman   plays  (and   the 
term   "classical,"  as   will,    no   doubt,   be  understood   by 
my  readers,  is  in   this   paper    restricted   to   its   primary 
meaning)  are  less  familiar  in  dramatic  representation  than 
some   other  of    the    great    author's    most   matured   and' 
finished  works.     They  are  also  among  the  loftiest  achieve- 
ments of  his  genius.     In  diction  and  metrical  perfection 
and   grandeur   of    subject,    in   fidelity   to    history,   local1 
accuracy,    and    thorough    dramatic    reality,    as   well    as 
in    elevated    conception,    they    stand    on    the    highest 
pinnacle   of   the   poet's   attained    excellence,  among   the 
most  famous  of  his  most  favoured  dramas. 

These,  perhaps,  would  be  reasons  sufficient  to  palliate,. 
if  not  excuse,  my  adventure,  if  I  could  hope  either  by 
eloquence  to  interpret,  or  by  reasoning  to  add,  any  useful 
commentary  to  that  which  already  exists.  But  there  are 
other  motives  to  advance,  by  way  of  deprecation  and 
apology.  The  Greek  and  Roman  plays,  "Julius  Csesar,Jr 
23 
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"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Timon  of  Athens,"  and 
"  Coriolamis "  (excluding  those  in  part  spurious,  viz., 
"Pericles"  and  "Titus  Andronicus,"  and  satiric,  as 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida  "),  indicate  and  express  the  author's 
perfected  and  most  practised  style  of  art.  His  latest  mode 
of  work,  his  singular  and,  indeed,  servile  accuracy  in 
treating  historic  subjects,  his  realistic  method  and 
absolute  fidelity  to  nature  and  truth. 

My  ambition  is  not  solely  by  analysis  to  place  Shakes- 
peare in  an  unattractive  aspect,  although  unintentionally 
that  result  may  be  attained,  but  is  merely  that  of  a  boy 
with  an  old  toy,  who,  having  exhausted  every  aspect  of 
the  outside,  becomes  eager  to  get  at  the  inside.  I  wish 
to  approach  the  poet  from  a  novel  and  different  point  of 
view.  To  deal  with  the  classic  plays,  by  way  of  dissection 
and  dismemberment.  The  process  will,  no  doubt,  be  dry  and 
uncongenial,  certainly  much  less  pleasant  than  that  by 
eulogy  or  criticism,  but  it  will  be  a  change.  Little  new 
that  is  true,  or  true  that  is  new,  can  be  said  either  by 
way  of  praise  or  explanation,  but  the  poetry  of  "The 
divine  Williams"  treated  like  a  criminal  deposition  is 
certainly  as  novel  a  phase  of  treatment  as  occurs  to  me. 

In  approaching  the  vivid  and  tragic  aspects  of  the  most 
momentous  moments  of  antique  life  presented  to  us  in 
these  Roman  plays,  we  must  remember  we  are  treading  on 
another  soil ;  that  the  land  and  the  life  are  strange,  the 
men  are  aliens,  not  merely  by  birth,  but  by  race  and 
blood.  In  contrasting  them,  for  instance,  with  the 
English  Historic  plays,  we  are  bound  to  consider  and 
estimate  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  poet  laboured 
relatively,  in  treating  characters  and  people  of  habits, 
tastes,  inclinations,  and  pursuits  wholly  foreign,  and  whose 
characteristics  and  susceptibilities  are  hardly  to  be 
imagined  by  men  of  Teutonic  race.  We  must  pause  to 
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weigh  the  inevitable  difficulties  inseparable  from  their 
creator's  inherited  environment  and  prejudices,  and 
thoroughly  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  scrutinising  an 
unusual  employment  of  his  powers,  a  varied  and  different 
experience,  and  an  artistic  undertaking  which,  whether 
judged  from  the  intellectual  standpoint  as  pure  literature, 
or  from  the  histrionic  and  dramatic  aspect,  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  main  body  of  the  author's  works. 

That  this  is  not  a  fanciful  but  a  real  difficulty  in  forming 
our  judgment  is  obvious.  An  imaginary  picture  of  a 
scene  in  a  known  land,  is  more  likely  to  be  accurate,  than 
of  one  in  a  place  unknown.  That  the  features  of  England 
should  be  presented  by  an  Englishman,  is  at  any  rate 
natural,  even  if  that  presentation  shall  be  well  nigh  super- 
natural. That  the  same  painter  should  pourtray  Rome 
as  faithfully,  is  much  less  a  matter  of  course.  The 
obstacles  interposed  by  the  distinctions  of  climate,  custom 
and  race  are  undoubted  impediments  to  sympathy,  even  if 
they  are  not  insurmountable  barriers.  Thus,  the  mythic 
goddesses  of  Rubens,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  are  Flemish  and 
not  Hellenic,  as  Benjamin  West's  Romans  were  simply 
London  citizens. 

It  may  be  part  of  that  unconscious  perfection  of  imagi- 
nation, which  we  are  so  fond  of  assigning  to  the  poet, 
that  he  apprehended  all  arts,  all  knowledge,  all  experience; 
and  was  skilled  as  a  statesman,  lawyer,  orator,  diplomatist, 
soldier,  and  scholar.  In  the  arena  of  the  dissecting  room, 
or  the  police  court,  however,  these  vaunting  claims  of 
omgnosticism  (if  the  term  may  be  allowed)  cannot  pass 
without  challenge.  If  we  ourselves  concede  them,  the 
jealousy  of  rival  nations  will  not.  Such  claims  of  omni- 
science are  attributed  to  insular  vanity,  and  insular 
ignorance.  They  are  considered  due  to  our  natural  and 
national  boastfulness.  Yoltaire  pointed  out,  at  an  early  date, 
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with  the  commendable  sincerity  of  a  truly  candid  friend, 
that  the  conspirators  in  Julius  Caesar  were  in  no  sense 
Romans,  but  a  set  of  country  boors  meeting  in  a  village 
alehouse,  discoursing,  like  the  vulgar  churls  they  were, 
in  the  language  of  Shakspeare's  own  day.     The  same 
discriminating  judge    also    said    that    the    magnificent 
speech    of  Cassius   to    Brutus   in   the   first    act,    while 
detailing    the    vast    wrongs    under    which    Rome    had 
laboured,  was  like  "the  discourse  of  Giles  at  a  fair," 
and  that   it  was   not  at   all  in  this  manner,   that   the 
great    men  »of   the    Roman    Republic    (who    all    spoke 
French)   declaimed.      This   species  of    censure,  followed 
longo    intervallo    by    Mrs.    Montague,    M.    Guizot,    and 
M.  Yillemain,  has  prevailed.      It  was  not  Voltaire  alone 
that   declared  that  the  poet's   Romans  spoke   like  low 
English  churls  in  a  market,  and  that  he   had  no  con- 
ception   of    antique    life,    that    his    characters    lacked 
dignity,    and,    above    all,    eloquence    and    elevation    of 
mind ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  understood,  in  Germany  at 
any  rate,  that  they  were  not  such  very  poor  and  inferior 
Romans  after  all,  and  that  there  was  in  them  some  little 
resemblance  to  classic  thought  and  action,  we  still  had 
the  depreciating  suggestion  of  M.  Taine  that  Brutus,  Ajax, 
and  Thersites  were  but  masquerading  modern  English- 
men, or  the  not  less  grudging  and  ungenerous  admission 
that  if  they  were  at  all  Roman,  it  was  because  the  English 
citizen,   in   a  certain   objectionable  way,   resembled   the 
inhabitants  of  the  Latin  Republic,  and  that  there  was 
therefore    no    merit  in  the  delineation.      This  is  what 
Heinrich  Heine  says : — 

A  certain  hardness,  without  any  poetry,  an  avidity  in  sanguinary  pursuits, 
an  indefatigable  energy  and  firmness  of  character  are  qualities  that  distin- 
guish Englishmen  of  to-day  as  much  as  they  did  the  ancient  Romans,  only 
these  last  were  land  rats  rather  than  water  rats,  but  as  to  the  utter  absence  of 
amiability,  it  is  as  strongly  marked  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
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This  is  generous  criticism,  and,  by  comparison,  most 
acute.  The  English  are  hard ;  they  have  no  poetry.  They 
did  not  produce  Heine,  but  Shakespeare.  Q.E.D. 

It  is  not  material  how  far  this  "  avidity  in  sanguinary 
pursuits  "  assisted  the  poet.  My  claim  is  that  his  Koman 
plays  are  truly  Roman.  That  he  had  a  truer,  a  grander 
conception  of  all  the  great  figures  of  Roman  antiquity — 
of  Caesar,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Cleopatra, 
Octavius,  Casca,  Decimus  Brutus — than  any  historian, 
ancient  or  modern.  That  he  had  a  more  accurate,  dis- 
criminating, minute,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  men, 
and  that  he  had  as  complete  and  apprehensive  a  conception 
of  all  the  essential  aspects  and  attributes  of  Roman  life 
as  Plutarch,  Velleius  Paterculus,  or  Suetonius  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  North's  translation 
of  Plutarch  for  the  materials  of  all  his  Roman  plays  ;  that 
in  one  or  two  of  his  tragedies  he  has  almost  slavishly 
adhered  to  the  historian's  text  in  the  principal  speeches  of 
the  chief  characters ;  that  he  has  in  this  manner  and 
from  this  cause  fallen  into  a  few  utterly  trifling  and  unim- 
portant errors  of  detail*  that  no  friendly  eye  could  have 
ever  discerned,  and  nothing  save  a  miserable  envy  would 
have  dilated  on.  But  setting  these  minute  specks  aside, 
with  no  better  material  at  his  command  than  this  second- 
hand translation,  and  perhaps  some  little  aid  from 
Philemon  Holland's  Suetonius,  he  was  able  to  realise, 
and  did  realise,  the  most  distinctive,  complete,  and  appre- 
hensive portraiture  of  every  aspect  of  Roman  life  that  was 
ever  presented. 

Unmistakeably,  as  far  as  evidence  is  attainable,  three  at 
least  out  of  the  five  plays  1  have  indicated  are,  save  as 
being  quarried  from  the  source  mentioned,  indisputably 

*  See  note,  p.  339  as  to  Decius  Brutus.  Also  Act  2,  sc.  1,  "  The  clock  hath  stricken 
three  ;"  Act  2,  sc.  4,  "  Run  to  the  Capitol,"  Act  2,  sc.  1,  etc. 
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as  to  every  word  and  thought,  the  author's  own.  They 
are  not,  as  Malone  stupidly  and  recklessly  asserted, 
founded  on  existing  or  previous  plays  by  some  other 
mythic  and  unknown  author.  The  circumstances,  some 
of  the  speeches  of  the  principal  characters,  all  the  main 
incidents  and  important  utterances  are  copied  from 
Plutarch  in  North's  text,  and  in  some  cases  almost  verbatim, 
except  that  they  are  rendered  metrically.  With  this  preface 
I  now  proceed  to  analyse  such  of  the  plays  as  the  space  at 
my  command  will  permit,  commencing  with  one  of  the 
noblest,  "  Julius  Caesar." 

JULIUS    C^ISAR. 

As  usual,  in  this  tragedy,  the  poet  plunges  in  medias 
res.  His  soul  divines  the  thread  of  the  entire  catastrophe 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  he  seizes  it  to  guide  him  through  the 
maze  of  events  which  follow.  It  is  in  one  word,  Caesarism. 
The  extinction  of  the  plebs.  The  people  of  Rome  had 
become  a  populace.  Bribed  and  corrupted  in  every  form 
by  Clodius,  Sylla,  Crassus,  and  Caesar,  they  had  fallen 
from  their  high  estate  and  become  the  mere  rabble  which 
Casca's  contemptuous  language  indicates,  as  false  and 
fickle  as  Marullus  declares  them.  The  letters  of  Cicero, 
the  lives  of  Marc  Antony,  Brutus,  and  Caesar  in  Plutarch, 
the  pages  of  Suetonius,  all  point  the  same  moral.  It  is  this 
debasement  and  degradation  of  the  once  freedom-loving  and 
high  spirited  people  which  makes  the  conspiracy  of  Cassius 
practicable,  if  not  a  necessity,  and  which  gives  a  purpose 
and  a  unity  of  interest  and  completeness  to  the  tragedy  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Some  critics,  and  I  am  much  amazed  that  amongst  them 
rank  one  or  more  honourable  and  most  honoured  names, 
such  as  Mr.  Craik  and  Professor  Dowden,  have  rashly 
suggested  that  the  play  should  have  been  named  Brutus, 
because  he  is  the  most  heroic  figure  on  the  canvas,  and 
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Caesar  is  killed  early  in  the  play.  There  could  hardly  have 
been  a  more  frivolous  comment.  It  is  the  tragedy  of 
Julius  Caesar.  The  tragedy  of  a  conspiracy,  the  most 
gigantic  in  its  purposes  and  object,  and  the  quality  of  the 
conspirators,  in  its  results  and  ultimate  consequences  in 
all  the  ages.  If  one  will  but  read  this  play  by  the  light  of 
Cicero's  life  and  letters,  the  whole  theory  of  the  composition 
is  at  once  solved.  The  killing  of  Csesar  was  by  no  means 
his  death.  His  acts,  laws,  ordinances,  influences  for  good 
and  evil,  the  corruption  he  had  inaugurated,  the  people 
he  had  demoralised,  all  survived  him.  These  create  the 
story  and  furnish  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy.  Over 
all  the  soul  of  Caesar  sits.  Brutus  is  the  last  sacrifice 
offered  up  to  his  offended  manes,  as  Caesar  was  the  first 
expiatory  victim  on  the  altar  of  Liberty,  accepted  by  the 
Gods  as  one  slain  as  a  king,  to  be  but  the  founder  of  a 
line  of  kings. 

Submitting  ourselves  at  once  to  Dr.  Farmer's  conclusion 
that  Shakespeare  based  his  Roman  plays  on  North's  trans- 
lation of  Amyot's  version  of  Plutarch  of  the  }Tear  1579, 
which  is  the  sole  result  of  the  learned  senior  optime's 
"masterly  little  essay,"  as  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  terms  it,  and  of  his  learning  and  life,  we  are 
struck  at  every  turn,  and  in  every  phrase  and  line  of  the 
drama  with  the  consummate  knowledge  of  Roman  life,  of 
Roman  men,  and  of  Roman  manners  which  the  poet  pos- 
sessed. There  is  not  a  hint  of  Decimus  Brutus  in  Plutarch, 
who  calls  him  Decius  Brutus  Albinus,Decius,says  Mr.Craik, 
being  a  Gentilitian  name.*  Shakespeare  has  supplied  and 


*  Plutarch  committed  the  blunder,  finding  the  initial  letter  before  the  name,  of 
calling  Decimus— Decius  Brutus.  Shakspeare  naturally  followed  Plutarch.  Then 
comes  the  English  critic,  and  Mr.  Craik  assures  us  that  the  blunder  was  so  far  unpardon- 
able— that  it  confounded  things  unlike,  Decius  not  being  a  pnenomen  at  all,  but  a  Gen- 
tilitian name,  like  the  Decii  Fabii-Horatii.  Yet  we  have  known  Gentilitian  names  used 
praenomens,  I  think,  as  Horatius  Codes,  Decius  Brutus.  See  Suetonius. 
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filled  in  the  portrait,  and  we  see  by  the  Cicero  correspon- 
dence with  what  perfect  accuracy.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
address  of  Brutus  in  the  Greek  historian.  Yet  all  the 
masterly  dialogues,  the  sustained  orations,  the  familiar 
speeches,  the  trivial  commonplace  utterances  of  "the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  are  not  merely  true  to  nature 
and  authentic,  but  when  compared  with  his  extant  letters, 
seem  instinct  with  his  life  and  thought.  If  Shakespeare 
knew  no  other  author,  worked  from  no  other  source,  then, 
indeed,  he  worked  to  marvellous  purpose.  The  learned 
Master  of  Emmanuel,  "  the  hero  of  his  coterie,  the  classic 
of  his  college,  who  twice  declined  a  bishoprick*,  had 
studied  to  very  little,  and,  indeed,  a  most  pitiful  result 
in  contrast." 

In  illustration  of  this  wondrous  accuracy  of  perception, 
insight,  genius,  or  what  you  will,  let  us  contrast  the 
well-known  and  hackneyed  speeches  of  Brutus  and  of 
Antony  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  The  passages  referring 
to  these  speeches,  and  which  furnished  the  only  hints  to 
the  poet,  stand  thus  in  North : — 

They  (the  rakehells),  for  the  reverence  they  bare  unto  Brutus,  kept  silence 
to  hear  what  he  would  say.  When  Brutus  began  to  speak  they  gave  him  quiet 
audience  ;  howbeit  immediately  after  they  showed  that  they  were  not  all 
contented  with  the  murder. 

And  thus,  with  reference  to  Antony  : — 

Afterwards,  when  Caesar's  body  was  brought  into  the  market  place, 
Antonius,  making  his  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  dead,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  Rome,  and  perceiving  that  his  words  moved  the  common 
people  to  compassion,  he  framed  his  eloquence  to  make  their  hearts  yearn  the 
more ;  and,  taking  Csesar's  gown,  all  bloody,  in  his  hand,  he  laid  it  open  to 
the  sight  of  them  all,  showing  what  a  number  of  cuts  and  holes  it  had  upon 
it.  Therewithal  the  people  fell  presently  into  such  a  rage  and  mutiny,  that 
there  was  no  more  order  kept  amongst  the  common  people. 


This  was  reported  of  Dr.  Farmer. 
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These  are  the  sole  materials  for  the  respective  orations 
of  the  rival  leaders,  so  far  as  we  know,  or  as  is  probable, 
and  we  may  compare  the  two  speeches  introduced  by  the 
poet,  by  these  suggestions. 

Brutus,  in  his  address,  struggles  rhetorically  and  artifi- 
cially to  be  laconic,  pointed,  concise.  The  style  is  laboured 
and  stilted,  less  flowing  and  easy  than  his  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, yet  marked  by  the  same  affectation  of 
manner,  and  tendency  to  adopt  the  interrogative  form, 
consequent  on  his  Platonic  studies.  In  this  the  poet 
adheres  closely  to  Plutarch's  hint.  Plutarch  says 


He  was  properly  learned  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  could  also  plead  very 
well  in  Latin.  But  for  the  Greek  tongue,  they  do  note  in  some  of  his  epistles, 
that  he  counterfeited  that  brief  compendious  manner  of  speech  of  the  Lacae- 
demonians.  As,  when  the  war  was  begun,  he  wrote  to  the  Pergamenians  in 
this  sort.  ''I  understand  you  have  given  Dolabella  money  ;  if  you  have  done 
it  willingly,  you  confess  you  have  offended  me ;  if  against  your  wills,  show  it 
then  by  giving  me  willingly."  Another  time,  again  unto  the  Samians,  "  Your 
councils  be  long,  your  doings  be  slow.  Consider  the  end."  * 

By  this  light,  note  Brutus's  speech — 

"  Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  hear  me  for  my  cause  ;  and  be  silent, 
that  you  may  hear  :  believe  me  for  mine  honour  ;  and  have  respect  to  mine 
honour,  that  you  may  believe  :  censure  me  in  your  wisdom  ;  and  awake  your 
senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge,"  etc.,  etc. 

Antony's  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  flowing,  florid, 
pictorial,  and  descriptive,  as  befits  Plutarch's  description 
of  his  eloquence.  He  was  a  conspicuous  orator,  the 
grandson  of  one  who,  in  Tully's  view,  was  one  of  the 
chief  Roman  rhetoricians.  But  his  manner  was  full  of 
ostentation,  like  his  life,  and,  according  to  his  biographer, 
he  affected  the  Asiatic  luxuriance  and  exuberance  of 
illustration  and  style.  His  speech  is  certainly  much  more 

*  Compare  this  with  the  Spartan  conciseness  of  Brutus  to  Cassius,  in  his  final  and 
considered  reply,  when  asked  to  join  the  conspiracy  :— 

That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous  ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim 

What  you  have  said, 

I  will  consider  ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear. 
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fluent  and  ornate  in  diction  than  Brutus's,*  and  although 
imaginative,  is  disfigured  by  one  or  two  instances  of 
violent  imagery,  perilously  near  bathos,  as  thus : — 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor,  dumb  mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me. 

But  as  a  whole,  this  most  noble  albeit  florid  example  of 
rhetoric  is  full  of  artifice  and  subtlety,  disguised  with  an 
affectation  of  plainness  and  simplicity  quite  in  con- 
sonance with  "the  plain  man  without  subtlety"  of 
Plutarch,  and  in  accordance  with  the  real  Antony's  life.  It 
is  in  manner  pictorial  and  pathetic.  But  the  references  to 
Brutus,  having  regard  to  the  patriot's  generosity  to  the 
orator  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  allowed  to 
speak,  viz.,  that  he  was  not  to  attack  the  conspirators,  were 
eminently  mean  and  treacherous.  He  craftily  pretended 
to  honour  Brutus,  who  was  popular  and  well  beloved,  and 
proceeds  then  to  a  basely  ungrateful  but  disguised  disparage- 
ment of  the  hero,  in  the  well-remembered  lines : — 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel ; 
Judge,  0  ye  Gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him  ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms 
Quite  vanquished  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart. 

Read  and  weigh  this  oration  in  its  entirety,  by  its  design, 
by  the  light  of  the  speaker's  race,  craft,  and  character,  by 
its  known  result  as  stated  in  Plutarch,  and  consider  how  far 
it  was  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  sought,  as  an  appeal 
to  the  compassionate,  impulsive,  populace  to  which  it  was 


*  Plutarch  say«,  "  Antony  fell  naturally  into  the  Asiatic  style,  which  was  then  much 
in  vogue,  being  correspondent  with  his  manners,  which  were  pompous,  insolent,  and 
assuming."  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus,  refers  to  the  copious  variety  and  rapidity  of  the  Asiatic 
oratory,  but  also  as  to  its  being  "  too  loose  and  luxuriant,"  and  further  explains 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Asiatic  style.  "  Unum  sentensiosum  et  argutum,  sententiis 
non  tarn  gravibus  et  severis  quam  concennis  et  venustis,"  and  the  other  notable  for  its 
rapid  volubility  of  expression  and  uncommon  fluency.  "  Sententiis  frequentatum  qwam 
verbis  voluere,  atque  incitatum  .  .  .  sed  etiam  exornato  et  faceto  genera  verborum.' 
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addressed,  and  if  it  does  not  impress  you  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  rhetorical  essays  ever  made,  I  can 
only  be  surprised. 

As  a  singular  contrast,  take  Brutus's  interrogative  and 
favourite  as  well  as  characteristic  manner  in  these  sen- 
tences :  — 


Had  you  rather  Csesar  were  living  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that 
were  dead  to  live  all  freemen  ?  .  .  .  "Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a 
bondman  ?  If  any  speak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude 
that  would  not  be  a  Roman,  &c. 

And  then  compare  it  with  Brutus's  language  in  his  familiar 
correspondence  with  Cicero  :  — 

You  recommend  my  safety  to  him  [Octavius]  with  which,  what  death  is 
not  preferable  ?  By  this  you  plainly  show,  that  our  servitude  is  not  abolished. 
Our  master  only  is  changed.  .  .  .  He  is  expected  to  allow  citizens  to  live 
in  safety,  but  how  if  he  will  not  allow  it  ?  Are  we  to  have  no  existence  ?  Is 
Octavius  then  a  person  of  so  great  importance  or  we  of  so  little  ? 

Or  his  letter  to  Atticus  :  — 

A  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  desire  that  fortune  of  which  he  has  already 
accepted  the  honour.  Is  this  the  conduct  of  a  man  of  consular  rank  ?  Does 
this  become  Cicero  ? 

And  again  to  Cicero  :  — 

What  private  feeling  had  you  towards  Antony  ?  None.  ...  In  what 
acts  or  meditations  can  my  life  be  better  spent,  than  in  such  as  have  for  their 
object  the  deliverance  of  my  fellow  men. 

I  give  these  few  illustrations  to  show  that  the  poet,  with 
comparatively  few  hints  in  Plutarch  to  guide  him,  must  have 
divined  the  whole  inner  nature  and  character  of  Brutus. 
He  could  have  written  all  the  tyrannicide's  most  familiar 
letters,  had  he  been  so  minded,  but  in  a  more  exalted  and 
heroic  vein.  He  has  plucked  out  the  heart  of  all  his 
thought,  caught  his  very  tricks  and  mannerism  of 
expression.  This  is  indeed  genius. 

We  read  Mr.  Froude's  or  Mr.  Hume's  histories  from  end 
to  end.  What  of  the  personality  of  the  men  who  flit 
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across  their  pages,  or  who  make  the  events  thus  chronicled, 
do  we  know?  Who  can  recall  the  look,  the  mode  of 
speech,  or  of  thought,  of  the  best  known  of  their  heroes, 
Walsingham,  Sir  Thos.  Smith,  Burleigh,  Robert  Cecil — even 
Raleigh  ?  In  none  of  them  do  we  take  a  living  or  human 
interest.  They  come  like  shadows,  so  depart.  You  have 
a  better  notion  of  a  man  that  never  lived  at  all,  Hamlet, 
than  of  Drake  or  Hawkins.  Only  read  Julius  Csesar  once 
or  twice  and  you  know  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  Casca,  as 
if  you  had  lived  with  them.  You  realise  the  lean  and 
hungry-looking,  water-drinking  Cassius,  with  his  pale  and 
melancholy  face,  his  solemn  and  yet  passionate  aspect,  as  if 
you  had  met  him  every  day  on  'Change.  Brutus  you  think 
you  have  known  all  your  life.  There  is  but  the  slightest 
allusion  to  Tully,  and  yet  his  vanity,  and  Plutarch's  half 
contemptuous  pity  at  his  mode  of  death,  with  Brutus's 
reference  to  him*  all  rise  in  the  personality  before  us,  and 
again  we  trace  the  wand  of  the  enchanter.  Cicero,  Timon, 
Apemantus,  Decimus  Brutus,  Pompey,  Octavius,  all  appear 
before  us  in  their  habits  as  they  lived.  Speaking,  moving, 
acting  as  they  would  have  spoken,  as  they  did  speak,  move 
and  act.  This  is  the  very  art  and  purpose  of  dramatic 
illustration,  and  no  finer  epitome  and  picture  of  antique 
life  in  the  most  momentous  crisis  of  its  history,  with 
all  the  most  marvellous  and  richly  endowed  of  her 
citizens  upon  the  stage,  was  ever  presented  or  conceived. 
On  no  finished  work  of  Shakspeare's,  and  no  play  is 
more  free  from  all  but  verbal  inaccuracies,  has  more  folly 
been  lavished  in  criticism  and  censure  misapplied,  than 
on  this,  one  of  his  noblest  masterpieces.  It  is  a  laborious, 


0  name  him  not :  let  ua  break  with  him, 
For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin.—  A ct  2,  Sc.  1. 
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exact,  and  careful  study  throughout.  The  character  of 
Caesar  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
say  on  which  of  the  four  most  prominent  characters 
the  poet  has  displayed  the  greatest  knowledge,  or  lavished 
the  most  attention. 

I  have  already  said  the  title  has  been  obj  ected  to  as  a 
misnomer,  because  Brutus  is  the  real  hero  of  the  play. 
But  its  first  designation,  "  The  Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar," 
as  it  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  covers  the  precise 
intention  and  circumscribes  the  action  of  the  play.  From 
the  first  to  the  last  lines  spoken  it  is  all  Caesar.  The 
opening  and  closing  words  refer  to  Caesar's  triumph.  Brutus 
seeks  a  more  inviolable  altar  than  Octavius's  clemency  for 
his  great  treason,  and  dies  with  Csesar's  name  on  his  lips. 
Brutus's  death  prompts  Octavius  to  call  the  occasion 
"a  happy  day."  In  truth,  as  we  know  from  Cicero's 
letters,  from  Suetonius,  from  Plutarch,  Caesar's  physical 
death  was  but  an  episode  in  Caesar's  influence,  and  in  the 
actual  tragedy.  In  Brutus's  own  words,  it  changed  only 
one  master  for  another.  The  power  of  the  august  dictator 
remained.  His  treasure,  his  ordinances,  his  laws,  his 
adherents  and  kinsmen,  the  principle  of  monarchy  which 
he  embodied — of  Caesarism — all  unfortunately  survived. 
The  people  he  had  bribed  and  corrupted  could  not  be 
reclaimed  by  his  violent  death.  The  republic  died  with 
him,  its  most  potent  enemy.  Such  are  the  decrees  of  fate. 
The  struggles  of  Cicero,  heroic  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  the 
sacrifices,  the  patriotism  of  the  conspirators  were,  as  we 
know  from  the  annals  of  the  time,  all  in  vain.  The  act 
which  the  conspirators  believed  would  alone  secure  the 
liberation  of  their  country  effectually  sealed  it  to  servitude 
for  evermore. 

Other  more  vital  objections  have  been  taken  :  that  the 
poet  has  ennobled  the  conspirators  at  the  cost  of  Caesar ; 
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and  that  due  prominence  has  not  been  given  to  Cicero. 
Boswell  said,  by  way  of  censure — and  very  petty  Boswells 
are  often  full  of  censure  of  the  poet — in  reference  to  Caesar, 
"  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  Shakespeare's 
deficiency  in  classical  knowledge  than  the  boastful 
language  he  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  all  ages."  It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a 
sentence  of  worse  grammar  or  of  more  exquisite  absurdity 
than  this.  The  most  complete  proficiency  in  the  classics 
would  give  no  aid  to  dramatic  characterisation.  The  com- 
bined Greek  and  Latin  scholarship  of  all  ages  has  given  us 
no  such  effective  portrait  of  the  foremost  man  of  all  this 
world  as  Shakespeare  has  here  presented.  The  "  most 
accomplished  man  of  all  antiquity  "  is,  moreover,  absurd 
when  Cicero,  Horace,  Augustus  Csesar,  and  Brutus  are  also 
cited.  Caius  Julius  was,  it  is  true,  of  the  immortals  ;  the 
greatest  soldier  that  probably  ever  lived,  a  magnanimous 
and  skilful  ruler  and  legislator,  and  a  lucid  annalist.  But 
"accomplishment"  is  not  his  merit.  In  truth,  it  were  as 
absurd  to  expect  judicious  praise  as  discriminating  blame 
from  this  species  of  critic,  and  we  notice  the  suggestion 
only  as  apparently  relevant  to  the  propriety  of  the  title  of 
the  play.  Csesar  undoubtedly  plays  no  important  part  in 
the  drama.  He  utters  fewer  lines  than  Casca.  He  appears 
but  little,  but  his  entrance  is  a  most  noble  episode.  There 
is  no  boastfulness  in  his  language  save  when  he  speaks  in 
familiar  confidence  to  Calphurnia,  and  a  good  many  men  are 
given  to  vapouring  a  little  at  such  times.  But  the  rest  of 
his  speech  is  in  the  highest  degree  adequate,  dignified, 
and  proportioned.  For  instance,  his  fatalism  and  resolu- 
tion in  the  passage  : — 

What  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Csesar  shall  go  forth  :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 
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And,  again — 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come." 

This  language  seems  appropriate  to  Csesar. 

His  reply  to  Decius  Brutus*  is  not  one  whit  less  worthy. 
His  vaunting,  if  it  exists,  is  in  his  reply  to  Cimber, 
in  which  he  declares  himself,  "  constant  as  the  Northern 
star,"  who  has  "no  fellow  in  the  firmament,  "f 

But  this  is  surely  characteristic  in  the  man  who  bade  the 
pilot  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  carried  Caesar  and  his 
fortunes,  and  the  author  of  the  Thrasonic  boast  inscribed 
on  his  banners,  "  Veni,  Yidi,  Vici."  The  view  we  obtain 
of  Csesar  directly,  and  not  obliquely,  through  his  triumphs, 
friends,  state,  and  magnificence  is,  perhaps,  a  little  dis- 
appointing to  those  who  expect  all  the  big  fish  to  talk  like 
great  whales.  The  people  who,  like  Voltaire,  expected  the 
First  Consul  to  strut  like  Caesar,  talk  like  Caesar,  and  play 
the  hero  generally,  have  no  sense  of  dramatic  propriety. 

The  real,  as  distinguished  from  the  ideal,  first  consul, 
whatever  his  nobility  of  nature  and  native  magnanimity 
on  occasion,  represented  a  detestable  cause.  Intellectually 
sublime,  he  was,  if  Suetonius  is  to  be  believed,  morally  one 
of  the  most  depraved  and  degraded  of  human  beings.  If  the 
openly  vented  sarcasms  of  Cicero  in  the  senate  were  true, 
he  had  been  guilty  of  the  worst  vices  that  deform  humanity. 
He  had  lent  his  vast  genius  to  the  demoralisation  of  his 
country.  He  had  declared  that  right  and  justice  might  be 
violated  by  might,  if  but  to  reign.  That  tyranny  was  the 

*  Cannot,  is  false  ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to  day  :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come  ; 

That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate.— Act  2,  sc.  2. 

t  Wordsworth  borrowed  this  idea. 
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greatest  goddess  of  all.  That  the  laws  were  silent  in  the 
presence  of  arms.  He  had  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  corruption  of  his  country  with  but  one  solitary  aim, 
an  insatiate  lust  of  sovereignty.  He  held  all  men,  all 
women,  all  rules  of  morals,  as  but  subject  to  his  desires, 
and  in  this  sense  was  not  merely  a  born  aristocrat,  but  a 
born  tyrant.  His  depravity  in  youth,  his  shameless 
intrigues  with  married  women,  his  cruelty  on  occasion, 
showed  that  he  held  humanity  generally,  but  as  counters. 
This  is  Csesarism.  In  that  he  despised  the  human  race, 
he  was,  like  Timon,  the  enemy  of  all  men.  His  infinite 
conviction  of  superiority — his  claim  to  be  a  god  and  as 
descended  from  the  gods,  much  less  modest  than  his  like- 
ness to  the  Northern  star,  all  attest  that  he  was  at  once 
the  most  ambitious  and  the  most  unscrupulous  despot 
that  ever  lived. 

The  poet  has  not  presented  us  with  the  most  favourable 
features  of  Caesar's  life.  He  was  not  framing  a  biography, 
but  a  tragedy.  That  he  was  familiar  with  them,  no  man 
can  doubt  who  recalls  the  references  he  makes  to  his 
memory.*  He  has  chosen  to  depict  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  liberty,  the  death  throes  of  Republicanism, 
the  birth  of  Monarchy,  the  features  of  the  grandest  and 
most  conspicuous  conspiracy  ever  achieved  instead.  In 
this  treatment  of  a  successful  treason  and  its  consequences 
and  catastrophe  he  has  alike  avoided  the  foul  and  filthy 
aspects  and  the  nobler  phases  of  his  hero's  character.  The 
poet  sides  neither  with  Napoleon  III.  nor  Mr.  Froude 
among  the  apologists,  nor  with  Dr.  Arnold  or  Dean  Meri- 
vale  among  the  censors. 

The  restless  energy,  the  superb  and  dominating  will,  the 
irresistible  ambition,  the  vast  fecundity  of  resource,  the 

*  "  Hamlet  Act  3,  sc.  2  ;"  "  Henry  VI.,"  Part  2,  Act  4,  sc.  1 ;  "Richard  III.,"  Act  3 
sc.  1 :  "Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror." 
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profligate  cynicism,  the  stupendous  vanity,  the  infinite 
presumption,  the  bestial  profligacy,  are  all  spared.  They 
were  not  within  the  poet's  scheme.  He  was  not  a  Momm- 
sen  nor  Yelleius  Paterculus.  There  have  been  no  lack  of 
presentations  of  these  biographic  aspects  of  Caesar  on  the 
stage  of  real  life  since.  The  affected  and  luxurious  dan- 
dyism of  his  earlier  years,  his  foppery,  his  free-thinking 
and  superstition,  his  energy  and  voluptuousness,  aesthetic 
aspirations  and  indifference  in  morals,  have  been  frequently 
copied.  Csesarism  has  a  culture  of  its  own.  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Napoleons  I.  and  III.,  were  its  disciples.  It  may 
have  been  that  a  certain  conceit,  a  belief  in  their  own  per- 
sonal destiny  or  star,  and  a  vanity  which  prompted  them 
to  believe  themselves  selected  ministers  of  the  gods,  was 
common  to  the  three;  but  that  mode  of  appeal  to  the 
senses,  by  an  extravagant  coxcombry,  was,  if  not  framed 
on  the  Caesar  model  by  Disraeli,  for  effect,  curiously  like. 
A  passage  in  Froude's  "  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  "  illus- 
trates this.*  His  dress  was  purposed  affectation.  Perhaps 
he  overacted  his  extravagance. 

Caesar  was  clement  and  magnanimous  on  occasion,  but 
for  his  own  ends,  he  was  always  cruel.  A  ready  actor  in 
all  demagogic  arts,  half  histrion,  all  mountebank,  he  was 
a  practised  corrupter  of  the  venal  herd  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded. 

This  is  the  man  that  Shakespeare  has  pourtrayed.  Not 
the  Caesar  of  Professor  Moinmsen  or  Yelleius  Paterculus^ 


*  Lady  Dufferin  told  Mr.  Motley  that  when  she  first  met  him  at  a  dinner 
party  he  wore  a  black  velvet  coat  lined  with  satin,  purple  trousers  with  a  gold 
band  running  down  the  outside  seam,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  long  lace  ruffles 
falling  down  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  white  gloves  with  several  brilliant  rings 
outside  them,  and  long  black  ringlets  rippling  down  upon  his  shoulders.  She 

old  him  that  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  by  appearing  in  such  fantastic  shape, 
little  apprehending  the  reasons  why  so  preposterous  a  costume  had  been 

ssumed. 

24 
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or  even  of  Mr.  Trollope's  admiration  and  homage,  but 
Csesar  in  his  decline  and  as  he  appears  in  his  later  portraits 
and  busts,  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  in  the  Museo  Chiaro- 
monte  in  the  Vatican,  prematurely  old  to  senility,  a  man 
•of  70,  in  aspect,  rather  than  of  56,  no  longer  alert,  eager, 
spirited,  bright,  "  impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis^acer" 
as  Achilles,  or  as  when  he  overcame  the  Nervii ;  but  a  man 
shaken  by  his  excesses,  his  adventurous  life,  his  more 
recent  fits  of  epilepsy,  his  superstitions  and  his  mistrust ; 
much  indeed  as  he  is  represented  in  his  latter  days  by 
Plutarch,  and  wholly  reduced  from  the  level  he  once 
enjoyed,  as  the  chief  soldier  genius  of  the  antique  world, 
Hercules  in  industry,  Alcibiades  in  fashion,  but  as  one 
now  careless  in  his  attire,  credulous,  apprehensive,  and  a 
prey  to  suspicion  and  remorse. 

I  concede  this  is  not  the  portrait  of  Caesar  that  his 
admirers  desire.  That  the  poet  could,  if  he  had  chosen, 
have  presented  us  with  a  more  admirable  and  graceful 
likeness.  But  the  dramatist  had  another  purpose  than 
to  exalt  Csesarism.  He  was  bound,  as  a  playwright,  to 
justify  a  cruel  and  stealthy,  and  withal,  ungrateful  murder 
to  his  countrymen.  If  he  had  desired  to  furnish  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,  instead  of 
designing  a  tragedy,  which  should  sustain  an  interest  in 
the  assassins  to  the  end  of  the  play,  the  case  would  have 
been  altered.  But  the  truth  of  history  is  in  no  sense 
violated.  The  justification  of  the  assassination,  in  fact, 
was  its  justification  in  its  poetic  representation.  Brutus, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  represented  by  the  poet  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  to  Plutarch,  and  carefully  presented  as  he 
is,  and  as  praised  by  Antony  as  "the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all." 

Brutus  is  undoubtedly  the  character  upon  which  the 
poet  has  lavished  his  most  loving  skill.     Not  with  any 
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apparent  bias  or  predilection,  but  because,  rightly  or 
wrongfully,  Brutus,  a  hero  with  his  contemporaries, 
continued  a  hero  to  their  successors.  He  was  admittedly 
unselfish.  He  was  of  mild  and  gentle  manners.  An 
idealist  in  his  aspirations,  his  life,  framed  to  his  loftier 
standard,  was  superior  to  that  of  his  fellows.  This 
loftiness  of  aim  necessarily  qualified  and  weakened  his 
practical  ability,  but  did  not  impair  the  regard  in  which 
he  was  held.  And  on  both  the  chief  conspirators  the 
dramatist  has  manifested  an  unstinted  skill.  It  was 
necessary  to  secure  temporary  toleration  for  an  abhorrent 
deed  with  an  English  audience,  and  this  he  achieved. 
We  are  interested  in  the  assassins,  if  we  hate  their  acts. 
Our  sympathies  are  neither  with  Brutus  the  traitor,  nor 
Brutus  the  politician,  but  Brutus  the  man.  "  He  was 
beloved  of  the  people  and  of  his  friends  because  he  was  a 
marvellously  lowly  and  gentle  person,"  says  North,  and 
we  note  in  reference  to  his  page  Lucius  how  strictly  the 
poet  adhered  to  this  view. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  dramatic  exigency  or 
necessity,  such  as  would  influence  the  ordinary  class  of 
playwright,  induced  the  poet  to  present  so  much  of  the 
contemplative  and  meditative  character  of  Brutus  as  he 
has  done.  He  was  a  dreamer  and  idealist  seeking  an 
abstract  perfection,  without  practical  insight  into  the  affairs 
of  life.  Hence  his  capital  blunders  of  saving  Antony's 
life  in  the  teeth  of  Cassius  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators, 
and  of  trusting  Antony  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  make  a 
speech,  in  which  he  and  Cassius  were  not  to  be  assailed, 
which  licence,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  Antony's 
antecedents,  Antony  most  thoroughly  abused.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  view  he  is  represented  on  the  eve  of  Philippi 
reading  philosophy  while  the  rest  sleep,  and  on  the  day 
before  Pharsalia  until  night  we  know  that  he  was  penning 
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a  compendium  of  Polybius.  This  gentle  scholar,  this 
idealist,  this  soldier,  who  apologises  to  his  page  for  his 
thoughtlessness,  "Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much 
forgetful,"  and  who  says,  "I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but 
thou  art  willing,"  is  certainly  limned  with  a  rare  and 
most  conscientious  fidelity. 

With  Cassius  and  Casca,  Cicero,  Decimus  Brutus, 
Metellus  Cimber,  and  Portia  it  is  less  necessary  to  deal  at 
length,  save  to  remark  that  the  same  exact  precision  and 
fidelity  seems  to  have  animated  the  poet  that  directed  him 
in  reference  to  Brutus.  Cassius,  his  brother-in-law,  is 
presented  as  he  was  in  life,  a  staunch  and  honest  friend, 
affectionate,  brave,  accomplished,  and  eminently  practical. 
He  attempted  what  he  did,  more  from  a  general  impatience 
of  control,  shown  and  illustrated  by  various  examples  of 
his  conduct  while  a  boy  at  school,  and  as  "  a  natural  hater 
of  tyrants,"  coupled  with  some  personal  jealousy,  and  not 
wholly  from  public  motives.  His  ends,  distinguished  from 
those  of  Brutus,  were  personal,  and  not  patriotic.  This  con- 
stitutes the  chief  difference.  He  was  not,  as  Mrs.  Montagu 
suggested,  a  foil.  In  many  respects  he  rises  above  Brutus. 
His  death  became  him  not  less.  His  oratory,  not  less 
distinctive  and  personal,  proper  to  his  own  idiosyncrasy, 
is  less  artificial,  and,  as  being  more  passionate  and  im- 
pulsive, is  more  natural.  The  appeal  to  Brutus  (Act  1,  sc.  2, 
line  90)  is  full  of  noble  indignation  and  illustration,  and 
his  description  of  Csesar's  infirmity,  full  of  sarcastic  irony, 
rising  at  the  last  to  exalted  declamation — 

Gas.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus  ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

The  contrast  'twixt  Cassius  and  Brutus  is  well  conceived 
and  defined  in  the  midnight  meeting  of  the  conspirators 
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in  Brutus's  orchard.  Brutus,  on  learning  that  the  con- 
spirators hide  their  faces  in  their  cloaks,  begins  to 
moralise : — 

0  Conspiracy  ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night  ? — 

contrasting  it  with  his  purpose,  contemning  its  horrors, 
already  present  to  him.  Again,  when  Cassius  would  bind 
the  plotters  by  oath,  Brutus  says  : — 

No,  not  an  oath.     If  not  the  face  of  men, 

(referring  to  their  muffled  habits,  and  the  sense  of  inse- 
curity in  each  other  suggested) 

The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed  ; 
So  let  high-seated  tyranny  rage  on, 
Till  each  man  drops  by  lottery. 

Throughout  the  play  this  just  measure  is  preserved. 
Cassius  is  at  all  points  wiser  in  council  than  Brutus, 
more  practical,  more  distinctly  on  a  level  with  the 
humanity  about  him,  more  politic  and  far-seeing,  but 
inferior  in  honour,  in  personal  dignity,  in  disinterested- 
ness. His  best  trait,  apart  from  his  calm  and  soldierly 
qualities,  is  his  constant  affection  for  his  wife's  brother ; 
and  nothing  in  the  range  of  poetry  can  transcend  the 
solemnity  and  pathos  of  the  final  parting ;  when  bidding 
their  last  farewell,  each  after  his  own  manner,  the  one 
dealing  with  the  question  of  irrevocable  appeal  to  the 
inviolable  altar  of  the  incensed  gods  from  his  practical 
point  of  view,  and  the  other  drawing  on  the  stores  of 
his  uncle  Cato's  teaching  and  philosophy,  they  resolve  on 
their  last  stern  "  Good  night/' 

Casca,  filled  in  without  any  material  suggestion  from 
Plutarch,  bold  and  ready  mettled,  sarcastic,  a  sort  of 
Roman  Falconbridge,  prompt  and  inflammable,  is  an 
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admirable  portrait,  and  in  the  few  lines  spoken  by  Decimus 
Brutus  in  the  Second  Act  we  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  ready,  cynic  wit  and  intellectual  insight 
which  distinguished  this  generous,  brave,  and  public- 
spirited  man  as  depicted  by  Plutarch. 

Portia,  with  no  place  in  the  plot,  no  definite  object, 
save  as  illustrating  her  husband's  character,  in  reference 
to  the  dramatic  construction,  is  introduced  by  the  poet 
with  the  same  attention  to  simple  accuracy  as  in  the  chief 
personages.  She  is  Oato's  daughter.  She  knows  she  is 
Brutus's  wife.  She  owes  a  duty  to  herself.  Being  "  so 
fathered  and  so  husbanded,"  with  such  a  lineage,  she 
aspires  to  a  supreme  constancy,  and  yet  with  a  touch  of 
the  grimmest  irony ;  she  is  as  anxious  as  a  very  woman 
about  her  husband,  and  as  unable  to  keep  her  husband's 
counsel,  sending  a  boy  to  the  Senate  House  to  watch  the 
proceedings  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  a  very  compro- 
mising and,  indeed,  fatal  and  dangerous  act  had  the 
treason  failed.  Her  speech  to  the  Soothsayer  is  even  more 
comically  injudicious,  the  conclusion — "  how  weak  a  thing 
the  heart  of  woman  is  " — being  the  final  result  of  all  her 
lofty  resolve.  It  is  also  the  best  exposition  of  the  text  of 
Brutus's  life — that  the  noblest  aspirations,  the  purest 
motives,  the  holiest  ambition  are  insufficient  when  the  Gods 
fight  against  us.  As  Cato  had  long  before  pointed  out  in 
reference  to  Pompey,  "  That  so  long  as  he  regarded  neither 
wisdom  nor  justice  he  was  invincible;  but,  striving  to  be 
virtuous  and  a  patriot,  the  goddess  Fortune  first  flouted 
and  then  deserted  him." 

Much  might  also  be  said  in  reference  to  the  skill  with 
which  the  Ghost  at  Philippi  is  introduced,  and  treated  by 
the  poet.  In  Plutarch,  this  Ghost  of  Csesar,  who  lends  such 
solemn  and  well-nigh  supernal  grandeur  to  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Tragedy,  is  described  only  as  "  a  wonderful, 
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strange,  monstrous  shape  of  a  body,"  whom  Brutus 
addresses,  asking  him  "  if  he  be  God  or  man  ?"  The  spirit 
answers :  "I  am  thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus,  and  thou  shall  see 
me  by  the  city  of  Philippes."  To  which  Brutus,  no  other- 
wise afraid,  replied,  "Well,  then,  I  shall  see  thee  again/' 
This  was  in  Sardis.  At  Philippi  it  is  reported  that  "  the 
monstrous  spirit "  which  had  appeared  before  unto  Brutus 
did  now  appear  again  in  the  self-same  shape  and  form. 
The  wondrous  use  made  of  this  hint  in  Act  4,  by  making 
it  the  Ghost  of  Caesar,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  catas- 
trophe and  Nemesis  of  the  play,  I  will  not  now  dilate  on. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this,  with  much  more  commen- 
tary due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  critics  about  the  Hero's 
death  in  the  Capitol,  and  upon  the  characters  of  Decimus 
Brutus,  Antony,  Cinna,  and  Lepidus  must  be  left  to 
another  season.  I  now  pass  to  another  theme. 

ANTONY  AND   CLEOPATRA. 

I  have  so  overrun  my  remarks  as  to  "  Julius  Caesar," 
that  I  must  endeavour  to  compress  what  I  have  to  say  in 
reference  to  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "  Timon,"  and 
''  Coriolanus." 

Coleridge  has  said  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  that,  of 
all  Shakespeare's  plays,  it  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful. 
There  is  not  one  in  which  he  has  followed  history  so 
minutely.  There  are  few  which  convey  the  impression  of 
angelic  strength  so  much.  And  he  asks  us  to  read  the 
last  part  of  the  concluding  scene,  to  note  the  way  in 
which  the  author  lives  up  to  the  very  last  line. 

Alter  the  superlative  to  the  comparative  degree,  and  I 
subscribe  to  what  the  critic  has  said.  It  is  not  by  far  the 
most  wonderful,  but  one  of  the  most  wonderful.  He  has 
followed  history  in  it  as  closely  as  in  "  Julius  Caesar,"  but  not 
more  closely.  It  is  a  surpassing  love  story.  But  it  is  not 
of  love,  pure  and  unalloyed,  the  joyous  enthusiasm  and 
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brief  madness  of  youth,  a  sentiment,  a  passion,  a  delirium 
and  a  dream,  as  it  appears  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  but  the 
sustained  intoxication  fed  by  sensuous  appetite  of  mature 
life,  so  much  more  serious  and  to  be  shunned,  and  is  the 
•contrast  of  sultry  summer  with  sunny  spring.  It  is  the 
old,  old  tale.  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Venus  and  Mars, 
Dido  and  JEneas,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
Antony  Imperator,  one  of  the  third  rulers  of  the  world, 
.and  the  last  of  the  Ptolemys,  are  no  mean  personages. 
The  opening  lines  of  the  tragedy,  as  is  usual,  if  not  invari- 
able, with  the  poet,  sound  the  keynote  of  the  story,  that 
"  there's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned." 
Antony,  as  he  appears  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  in  Sueto- 
nius, Quintillian,  and  Plutarch,  was  a  vast  and  various 
personality,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
antique  history.  He  had  been  Caesar's  most  famous 
captain,  his  lieutenant-general  in  Italy,  and  the  valiant 
leader  of  the  left  wing  at  the  crowning  victory  of  Phar- 
salia.  Sensual,  dissolute,  profuse,  in  time  of  peace ;  as  a 
soldier  he  was  temperate  to  asceticism,  hardy,  resolute, 
prompt,  and  resourceful.  In  addition,  he  was  a  cultivated 
and  skilled  rhetorician,  sufficiently  famous  to  attain 
homage  in  an  assembly  which  Hortensius  and  Cicero 
adorned. 

Cleopatra,  the  wisest  and  wittiest  and  worst  of  her  sex, 
the  absolute  ruler  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  East,  with  an 
ambition  not  inferior  to  Csesar's,  was  a  fit  Delilah  for  such 
a  Samson.  The  passion  which  immolated  these  proud 
personalities,  "  this  pair  so  famous,"  was  the  very  consum- 
mation of  Midsummer  madness.  They  seem  to  meet  like 
air  and  fire,  only  to  wanton  their  lives  away.  In  the 
strange  and  voluptuous  eastern  atmosphere  of  the  play 
the  setting  of  this  glowing  and  fervid  story,  we  trace  with 
what  singular  accuracy  the  poet  has  followed  the  annalist, 
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and  the  care  he  has  lavished  on  the  principal  figures.  His 
metaphysical  knowledge  of  both  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is 
not  inferior  to  that  which  he  has  displayed  with  Brutus. 
Antony's  was  a  life  which  Plutarch  described  as  "full  of 
ostentation,  foolish  bravery,  and  vain  ambition,"  and  the 
moral  of  the  play  is,  as  we  know,  Antony,  "  the  triple  pillar 
of  the  world,  transformed  into  a  strumpet's  fool." 

The  passage  from  North's  Plutarch  on  which  .Shake- 
speare has  framed  his  wondrous  picture  of  Cleopatra,  as 
Venus  on  the  Cydnus,  shows  how  closely  where  it  was 
practicable,  and  the  historian  was  picturesque,  he  adhered, 
how  slavishly,  indeed,  he  copied  his  original.  The  Queen 
is  a  marvellous  study.  Contrasted  with  Juliet,  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  illimitable  resource  of  the  artist  in  thus 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  of  antique 
story,  of  all  the  ages,  in  dalliance  with  one  of  the  triune 
masters  of  the  world. 

What  a  fascinating  personality  it  is,  that  of  this  Egyptian 
sorceress,  of  whom  it  has  been  before  remarked,  "  had  her 
nose  been  stunted,  the  whole  face  of  the  world  had  been 
changed."  The  goddess,  whom  everything  becomes : — 

To  chide,  to  laugh, 

To  weep  :  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself  in  thee  fair  and  admired. 

It  were  a  delightful  study  to  contrast  Cleopatra  and 
Juliet.  The  heroine  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic  poet, 
and  the  idol  of  the  middle-aged  theatrical  manager.  Their 
respective  loves  of  spring  time  and  mid-summer.  The  one 
ardent,  impulsive,  wayward,  chaste.,  confiding,  pure :  the 
other  hot,  sultry,  glowing  and  burning  as  with  a  dull  red 
heat.  The  one  bright  as  the  unclouded  sunshine  of  a 
showery  Easter  day.  The  other  fierce  as  molten  fire,  but 
clouded  in  the  shadows  of  hate  and  lust  and  passion, 
jealousy,  ambition,  and  treachery,  consuming  all  with 
whom  it  came  in  contact. 
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What  hope  and  confiding  love  and  purity  there  is  in 
Juliet's — 

Ah,  gentle  Romeo ! 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  : 

and  in  Borneo's — 

Heaven  is  here 
Where  Juliet  lives. 

How  trustful  is  this — how  free  from  all  alloy  or  taint  of 
impurity,  yet  unstinted  ;  and  what  a  noble  contrast  it  offers 
with  the  love  of  this  voluptuous  Venus  of  middle  age ! 
this  woman,  womanlike  yet  most  unwomanly ;  cunning 
without  prudence  ;  insatiable,  uncertain,  perfidious,  the 
slippery  serpent  of  old  Nile.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  it  is 
a  fascinating  picture  of  passion  and  enchantment.  The 
beauty  of  one  with  whom  "Age  could  not  wither,  nor  custom 
stale  her  infinite  variety  " — the  charmer,  whom  everything 
in  turns  became — petulance,  humility,  dignity,  wayward- 
ness, perfidy,  cruelty,  and  despair.  Her  rage  when  she 
hears  of  Antony's  marriage  ;  her  melodious  sweetness  when 
she  finds  that  Octavia  is  not  tall,  has  no  majesty,  and  is  a 
woman  of  thirty ;  her  dignified  resignation  to  Caesar,  and 
the  superb  resolution  with  which  she  meets  death — all 
alike  seem  to  grace  her.  She  is  a  sorceress — a  very 
woman — in  her  luxurious  and  languishing  susceptibility, 
in  her  infinite  despair,  as  with  a  voice  whose  every  sound 
is  melody,  she  mourned  the  great  triumvir  in  the  lines 
commencing — 

His  face  was  as  the  Heavens, 
His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  ;  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres. 

For  his  bounty, 

There  was  no  winter  in  it ;  an  autumn  'twas, 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping. 

All  this  is  but  part  of  the  glamour  and  witchery  of  the 
story,  which  will  know  no  decline  in  interest  or  immortality 
while  the  English  language  remains. 
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TIMON   OF  ATHENS. 

"  Timon  of  Athens,"  like  "  Coriolanus,"  is  rather  an 
unfinished  study  of  a  play  than  a  play.  No  doubt  it  is 
much  as  it  left  its  master's  hands;  that  some  of  the 
speeches  suggest  his  "  true-filed  lines,"  and  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Timon,  as  well  as  of  much  of  his 
language,  is  in  the  noblest  manner  of  the  author.  The 
fact  remains  that  "  Timon,"  though  much  more  nearly 
finished  than  "Coriolanus,"  must  still  be  considered  an 
incomplete  draft  of  the  author's  idea,  partially,  but  not 
wholly,  elaborated,  and  possessing  little  claim  to  dramatic 
construction,  being  without  plot  or  feminine  interest, 
histrionic  contrivance  or  story,  to  vindicate  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  perfected  tragedy. 

With  this  preliminary  admission  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  I  am  not  eminently  grateful  for  so  noble  a  picture  of 
some  imaginary  Timon,  as  we  possess,  or  that  by  confessing 
my  desire  for  a  more  perfect  work,  I  have  any  notion  of 
depreciating  so  much  artistic  excellence  as  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  received  without  complaining.  I  confess 
it  but  a  fragment,  but  still  suggest  that  it  is  a  Titanic 
fragment,  an  unformed  boulder  of  the  Cyclopean  Age. 

The  story  was  no  doubt  suggested  to  its  author,  in  his 
later  years,  by  his  favourite  classic,  Plutarch.  In  the  life 
of  Marcus  Antonius  there  is  a  reference  to  Timon  and  his 
misanthropy  in  illustration  of  Mark  Antony's  temporary 
seclusion  from  his  friends,  which  no  doubt  revived  in  the 
poet's  mind  the  story  he  had  read  many  years  before  in 
Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  while  he  was  working  on 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  other  of  his  earlier  love  stories, 
and  which  led  him,  in  spite  of  its  possessing  no 
dramatic  inducements,  no  thrilling  story,  no  opportunities 
of  spectacle,  no  suggestions  of  counter-plot,  no  possibility 
of  denouement  or  developed  situation,  to  take  up  the  story. 
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The  author  must  have  chosen  his  theme — in  fact,  un- 
doubtedly did  so  choose  it,  when  he  was  comparatively 
indifferent  to  theatrical  success,  when  he  could  afford  to 
despise  a  mere  monetary  triumph,  when  he  was  no  longer 
a  manager  and  could  move  as  he  pleased,  and  was  either 
too  idle  or  too  indifferent  to  arrange  and  construct  an 
elaborate  tragedy,  or  do  more  than  satisfy  himself.  The 
passage  in  Plutarch  commences  thus — 

Antonius,  he  forsook  the  city  and  company  of  his  friends,  and  built  him 
a  house  in  the  sea,  by  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  upon  certain  forced  mounts  which  he 
caused  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and  dwelt  there  as  a  man  that  banished  himself 
from  all  men's  company  ;  saying  that  he  would  lead  Timon's  life,  because  he 
had  the  like  wrong  offered  that  was  before  offered  unto  Timon,  and  that,  for 
the  unthankfulness  of  those  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom  he  took  to  be 
his  friends,  he  was  angry  with  all  men  and  would  trust  no  man.  This  Timon 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  that  lived  about  the  war  of  Peloponnesus,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  Plato  and  Aristophanes'  comedies,  in  the  which  they  mocked  him, 
calling  him  a  viper  and  malicious  man  unto  mankind,  to  shun  all  other  men's 
companies  but  the  company  of  young  Alcibiades,  a  bold  and  insolent  youth, 
whom  he  would  greatly  feast  and  make  much  of,  and  kissed  him  very  gladly. 
Apemantus,  wondering  at  it,  asked  him  the  cause  to  make  so  much  of  that 
young  man  alone,  and  to  hate  all  others.  Timon  answered  him,  '  I 
do  it  because  I  know  that  one  day  he  shall  do  great  mischief  unto  the 
Athenians."  This  Timon  sometimes  would  have  Apemantus  in  his  company, 
because  he  was  much  like  of  his  nature  and  conditions,  and  also  followed  him 
in  manner  of  life.  On  a  time  when  they  solemnly  celebrated  the  feasts  of 
the  dead,  and  that  they  two  then  feasted  together  by  themselves,  Apemantus 
said  unto  the  other  :  "  0  here  is  a  trim  banquet,  Timon  !  "  Timon  answered 
again  :  "  Yea,  so  thou  wert  not  here."  It  is  reported  of  him,  also,  that  this 
Timon  on  a  time  (the  people  being  assembled  in  the  market  place  about 
despatch  of  some  affairs)  got  up  into  the  pulpit  for  orations  ;  and  silence  being 
made,  every  man  listening  to  hear  what  he  would  say,  because  it  was  a  wonder 
to  see  him  in  that  place.  At  length,  he  began  to  speak  in  this  manner  :  "  My 
lords  of  Athens,  I  have  a  little  yard  at  my  house,  where  there  groweth  a  fig 
tree,  on  the  which  many  citizens  have  hanged  themselves  ;  and  because  I  mean 
to  make  some  building  on  the  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  you  all  understand 
it,  that  before  the  fig-tree  be  cut  down,  if  any  of  you  be  desperate,  you  may 
there  in  time  go  hang  yourselves." 

He  died  in  the  city  of  Hales,  and  was  buried  upon  the  sea- side.  Now, 
it  chanced  so,  that  the  sea  getting  in,  it  compassed  his  tomb  round  about,  that 
no  more  could  come  to  it  ;  and  upon  the  same  was  written  this  epitaph  : — 

Here  lies  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soul  bereft : 

Seek  not  my  name  ;  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches  left. 
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It  is  reported  that  Timon  himself,  when  he  lived,  made 
this  epitaph ;  for  that  which  is  commonly  rehearsed  was 
not  his,  but  made  by  the  poet  Callimachus : — 

Here  lie  I,  Timon,  who  alive  all  men  did  hate : 

Pass  by  and  curse  thy  fill,  but  pass  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait. 

Unless  Shakespeare  knew  sufficient  Greek  to  read 
Lucian  in  the  tongue  in  which  he  wrote,  or,  by  possibility, 
in  Latin,  in  one  of  Erasmus's  translations,  which  have  not 
descended  to  us,  as  there  was  no  English  transcript  of 
Lucian's  c:  Banquet  of  the  Gods  "  in  the  poet's  day,  or  for 
more  than  150  years  after  his  death,  this  was  all  the  hint 
— the  wretched  and  meagre  story,  coupled  with  such  a 
miserable  amplification  of  the  tale  by  old  Painter  as 
exists  in  the  28th  Novel — which  the  dramatist  had  for  his 
construction  of  his  tragedy. 

I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Farmer  has  said  that  "  The  story  of 
Timon  is  in  almost  every  collection  of  the  time,"  which, 
beside  being  untrue,  explains  nothing.  The  story  of 
Timon  !  What  story  ?  That  he  was  a  mountebank,  "  a 
man,  but  by  shape  only,"  of  a  marvellous  nature,  who 
"  dwelt  alone  in  a  little  cabin  in  the  fields,"  who  lived  "  a 
beastly  and  churlish  life,"  as  old  Painter  describes  him, 
and  who  had  a  fig  tree  in  his  garden,  and  fed  with 
Apemantus,  because  all  these  incidents  and  features  united 
go  but  a  little  way  to  explain  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  hero,  or  the  eloquence  of  outraged  feeling  with  which 
Timon  is  surcharged.  There  were  no  stories  of  Timon 
likely  to  prove  of  any  value  to  the  author  in  existence  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  except  those  versions  in  Plutarch  and 
in  Painter  and  a  play  which  had  been  in  Capell's  collec- 
tion, and  which  Farmer  had  no  doubt  seen,  and  which 
was  in  part  founded  on  Lucian,  and  was  published  in 
1842,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Dyce,  by  the  Shakespeare 
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Society.  Mr.  Dyce,  after  carefully  seeing  it  through  the 
press,  being  a  man  of  acknowledged  critical  discrimination, 
says  in  his  preface  : — 

I  leave  to  others  a  minute  discussion  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  the  present  piece.  I  shall  merely  observe  that 
I  entertain  considerable  doubts  of  his  having  been  acquainted  with  a  drama 
which  was  certainly  never  performed  in  the  metropolis. 

With  this  opinion  and  my  own  conclusion,  without 
detailing  the  facts  on  which  I  base  it,  that  he,  upon  all 
such  evidence  as  now  or  ever  has  existed,  certainly  was 
in  no  sense  indebted  to  the  Dyce  or  any  other  play,  I 
propose  to  leave  the  question,  merely  pointing  out  that  the 
existence  of  the  rival  cynic  Apemantus,  "  of  like  quality," 
the  incident  of  the  fig  tree,  and  the  description  that 
Timon  lived  apart  from  his  kind,  spoke  to  no  man  but 
Alcibiades,  and  desired  to  be  buried  in  "the  depth 
of  the  sea,"  are  common  to  Plutarch  and  Painter.  But 
in  neither  of  these  sources  is  there  the  smallest  hint 
of  his  (Timon's)  character,  except,  as  already  mentioned, 
that  "  he  was  a  man,  but  by  shape  only,"  "  of  a 
beastly  and  churlish  life."  Neither  Plutarch  nor  Painter 
attempt  to  show  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  misanthropy, 
or  the  difference  between  that  of  Timon  and  that  of 
Apemantus  in  origin  and  variety,  nor,  save  the  phrase 
"that  he  [Antony]  had  the  like  wrong  offered  him"  [of 
ingratitude],  any  hint  of  the  causes  which  led  Timon  into 
so  violent  a  revulsion  and  animosity  against  his  race. 

In  Lucian's  Dialogues,  however,  his  profusion  as  a  par- 
venu lately  come  to  wealth,  who  offered  "  whole  heca- 
tombs to  the  gods,"  and  as  an  antique  prodigal,  who  "  made 
magnificent  sacrifices  to  deities  " — feminine,  infernal,  or 
otherwise — and  gave  splendid  banquets,  is  greatly  dwelt 
on.  In  Lucian  we  see  that  his  rebellion  of  blood  came 
from  sudden  and  severe  reverse  of  fortune ;  that  his  fair- 
weather  friends  fell  away  like  autumn  leaves  at  the  first 
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frosty  blast.  Lucian  also  makes  him  dig  for  his  bread, 
points  out  the  desertion  of  his  friends  and  of  his  after- 
acquisition  of  wealth,  enriched  by  Jove,  but  no  hint  that  I 
can  recall  of  the  feast  or  its  grace,  or  the  curse,  or  of  the 
faithful  steward,  Flavius,  from  which  circumstances  I  con- 
clude and  suggest,  merely,  that  these  were  the  poet's  own 
graces  and  embellishments,  added  to  the  stories  he  found 
in  Painter,  Plutarch,  and  Lucian,  Painter  having  nothing 
that  was  not  in  Plutarch,  and  for  so  much  as  he  was 
indebted  to  Lucian  that  the  poet  was  also  indebted  to  his 
little  knowledge  of  Latin  and  less  Greek. 

One  incident  or  detail,  moreover,  of  no  great  weight  or 
significance,  yet  not  wholly  unimportant,  viz.,  the  line  in 
"  Timon "  referring  to  "  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold,"  is  cer- 
tainly in  Lucian,  and  not  in  Plutarch  or  Painter,  and  this 
of  course  points  to  the  fact  that  in  his  outline  the  poet 
must  have  had  Lucian's  reference  to  the  character  before 
him,  as  well  as  the  satirist's  suggestion  of  the  prospect  of 
the  confusion  which  would  certainly  arise  when  the  great 
man's  parasites  discovered  when  he  was  again  wealthy.  The 
incident  of  discovering  the  buried  hoard  of  treasure  by 
digging  in  the  earth,  which  moves  the  outcast  for  the 
future  to  live  for  himself  alone  and  not  for  others,  and 
which  prompts  the  resolve  to  become  as  bitter  a  foe  as  he 
was  a  besotted  friend  to  man,  and  to  be  know"n  as  a  misan- 
thrope, is  also  Lucian's  as  well  as  Plutarch's,  for  Shakes- 
peare says  (Act  IV.,  s.  3),  "I  am  misanthropes,  and  hate 
mankind."  His  former  friends  return  and  offer  him 
public  honours,  and  he  greets  them  with  curses  and 
stones.  This,  of  course,  accords  with  the  poet's  Timon. 
I  have  pointed  out  these  resemblances  neither  with  the 
object  of  defining  the  Elizabethan  writer's  indebtedness  for 
the  tracing  of  his  story  nor  to  prove  that  he  must  have 
had  at  least  enough  Greek  to  translate  so  much  of  Lucian 
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for  his  purpose.  The  question  is  wholly  unimportant  in 
these  aspects,  but  it  was  necessary,  or  of  interest,  to  dis- 
cover if  there  was  any  actual  indebtedness  in  thought  and 
language,  in  the  subtle  contrast  between  Timon  and 
Apemantus,  and  their  several  cynicism — the  one  from 
depravity,  artificial  from  natural  causes;  the  other  from 
hostility,  natural  from  artificial  causes;  and  to  what 
extent  our  national  poet  was  indebted  to  others  for  his 
powerful  and  masterly  view  of  his  hero. 

This  cynic,  who,  in  the  full  affluence  of  a  most  generous 
nature,  dispenses  happiness  like  the  sun  on  all  around, 
alike  on  the  worthy  and  unworthy,  and  with  as  little  dis- 
crimination, is  not  to  be  found  in  Lucian,  or  Plutarch,  or 
Dyce's  Timon,  or  in  Painter's  Palace.  The  man  who  had 
often  wished  himself  poorer  that  he  might  be  on  equality 
with  his  friends,  and  nearer  to  their  hearts  ;  who  is  blind 
to  all  his  friends'  defects  ;  who  sees  no  flattery  in  their 
simulated  love ;  who  believes  men  are  born  to  do  benefits 
to  their  fellows  ;  who  is  a  true  Socialist,  and  would  have  all 
men  brothers,  commanding  each  other's  fortunes,  and  who 
weeps  at  the  mere  thought  of  the  beneficence  due  to  all 
because  the  Gods  have  been  so  good  to  him — this  is 
Shakespeare's  own  creation.  And  then,  when  the  sense  of 
men's  time-serving,  and  base  ingratitude  and  insincerity 
falls  upon  him,  not  as  a  calamity,  but  as  a  catastrophe  over- 
whelming him,  he  turns  his  back  "  on  the  wall  of  Athens 
which  girdlest  in  such  wolves,"  and  we  get  the  full  burst  of 
the  wild  revulsion  of  his  nature  as  he  hurls  forth  his  fierce 
malediction. 

This  is  indeed  the  bitter  wrath  of  a  man  desperate 
against  his  kind.  It  is  in  no  jesting  mood.  "  He  prays/' 
says  Maginn,  "  for  the  incontinence  of  matrons,  the  dis- 
obedience of  children,  the  degradation  of  all  that  is  noble, 
the  desecration  of  virtue,  the  outrage  of  all  we  love, 
honour,  and  regard." 
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In  conclusion,  the  balance  and  antithesis  preserved 
between  Timon  and  Apemantus,  the  very  genuine  cynicism 
of  the  born  man  hater,  who  has  within  him  the  snarling 
soul  of  Diogenes,  and  that  of  the  artificial  and  passionate 
man  hater  Timon,  is  finely  maintained.  Apemantus 
believes  in  no  man,  loves  no  man,  trusts  no  man,  agrees 
with  no  man,  and  is  himself  detested.  Timon's  hatred  is 
general.  He  hates  men  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the 
concrete  cleaves  still  to  Flavius,  and  belies  the  malevolence 
of  his  "  genial  and  exceptless  rashness,"  and  his  indis- 
criminate curse.  Curiously  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson  seem 
to  have  regarded  Apemantus  as  a  spurious  and  mock  cynic, 
and  more  or  less  an  impostor.  If  there  was  any  imposition, 
it  was  that  of  Timon,  who,  passionate  in  all  things,  assumes 
the  aspect  of  a  malignity  that  was  wholly  foreign  to  his 
nature,  and  hates  only  because  love  is  a  necessity  of  his 
nature.  No  doubt  Apemantus's  desire  of  notoriety  and 
natural  vanity  ministered  to  his  self  love,  but  this  was 
only  one  aspect  of  his  selfishness  that  made  him  the  more 
despise  his  fellows. 

The  scenes  of  the  banquet,  and  in  which  Flavius  is 
concerned,  in  which  the  parasites  refuse  aid,  and  the 
excuses  they  offer,  and  those  in  which  the  servants  discuss 
their  master's  future  are  among  the  finest  in  the  range 
of  their  author's  comedy  of  human  nature. 

CORIOLANUS. 

This  has  been  called  a  political  play.  One  of  the  latest 
of  the  author's  busy  and  active  life,  written  after  he  had 
separated  himself  from  London  and  theatrical  association 
and  retired  to  Stratford  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure, 
as  a  mere  plebeian  playwright.  It  appears  to  have  been 
framed  with  sligh  ter  reference  to  dramatic  necessities  and 
exigencies  than  most  any  other  of  his  works.  There  has 
25 
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been  no  attempt  to  introduce  a  plot,  or  to  deviate  from  the 
rugged  outlines  of  history,  as  represented  by  Plutarch,  or 
mitigate  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  Coriolanus's  character, 
or  to  make  the  play  acceptable  as  a  drama  of  variety  and 
interest.  I  have  always  regarded  it,  like  Timon,  as  an 
unfinished  draft  of  an  intended  tragedy,  complete  no  doubt 
in  its  outline,  general  arrangement,  design,  and  main 
incidents,  but  incomplete  as  to  the  dialogue,  and,  indeed, 
at  present  an  unfinished  study  or  fragment  of  a  proposed 
and  more  or  less  unactable  play. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  Macmillans  Magazine,  in 
January,  1889,  re-echoing  a  great  many  American 
objectors  and  censors — for  it  is  surprising  how  well, 
as  a  nation,  and  how  musically  they  fill  up  a  cry — 
says,  no  doubt  in  reference  to  this  play,  "  All  due 
allowance  being  made  for  what  is  merely  dramatic,  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  to  Shakspeare  a  rabble — above 
all  a  political  rabble — is  an  object  of  political  aversion. 
He  [the  poet]  has  even  a  physical  abhorrence  of  the 
populace,  not  only  unpopular,  but  almost  unfeeling  ";  and 
then  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  the  rattling,  madcap  speech  of 
Casca  and  the  contemptuous  reference  of  this  sarcastic 
noble  to  the  sweaty  nightcaps  of  the  rabblement,  and  the 
stinking  breath  which  almost  choked  Caesar  and  gave  him 
an  epileptic  fit,  and  to  the  speeches  of  Caius  Marcius  and 
his  son. 

You  common  cry  of  curs  !  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  lives  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  the  air. — Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

But  he  chooses  to  ignore  or  forget  that  Menenius 
ridicules  Sicinius  and  Brutus,  the  tribunes,  and  scoffs  at 
them  as  much  as  Casca  at  the  people,  and  that  Slender, 
and  Shallow,  and  King  John,  and  Kichard  the  Third,  and 
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lago,  and  Falstaff,  and  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek  were  not  of  the  rabble,  and  yet  are  either  fools 
or  knaves. 

Mr.  Smith's  deduction  from  this  is  that  the  poet  was  a 
hearty  monarchist ;  and  as  there  is  no  use  in  attempting 
to  argue  so  childish  a  deduction  from  the  premises,  I  may 
remark  only  that  an  ignorant  American,  with  more  excuse 
—if  ignorance  is  an  excuse — has  said  very  much  the  same 
thing  in  a  big  volume  written  apparently  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  was  an  aristocrat  by  inclination,  a  Catholic 
by  religious  belief,  and  a  plebeian  by  birth,  and  therefore 
necessarily  ignorant,  if  not  contemptible. 

The  tragedy  is  pitched  in  the  mythic  period  of  Koman 
history,  a  little  later  than  the  time  of  the  Tarquins  (Tar- 
quinius  Superbus)  and  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  496  B.C., 
fixed  by  the  joint  tribuneship  of  Sicinius  and  Brutus, 
494  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  no  other  of  Shak- 
speare's  Plays  has  the  poet  followed  so  closely  and  so 
literally  the  text  of  his  annalist.  There  is  no  plot,  no 
incident,  no  situation,  or  even  character  that  is  not  in 
Plutarch — Sicinius  Velutus  (a  misprint  for  Bellutus)  and 
Junius  Brutus  ("  two  seditious  tribunes,"  as  Plutarch  notes 
them),  Menenius  Agrippa,  Tullus  Aufidius,  and  Titus 
Lartius  [as  Titus  Latius,  probably  a  printer's  error  in  the 
Folio]  are  all  in  the  historian,  as  are  the  feminine  charac- 
ters Yolumnia,  Virgilia,  and  Valeria.*  The  poet  has  used 
no  licence  whatever  in  dealing  with  any  of  the  characters 
or  incidents,  save  only  that  he  has  placed  his  own  construc- 
tion on  the  character,  as  based  on  illimitable  pride  and 
arrogance,  the  historian  furnishing  no  key  whatever  to  the 
motives  of  his  preposterous  acts.  Plutarch,  moreover, 
renders  the  hero  much  more  homage  for  his  valour  than 


*  Volumnia  is  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  Virgilia  his  wife,  Valeria  is  her  friend  in 
the  tragedy,  in  this  following  Plutarch,  who,  however,  makes  Valeria,  the  sister  of 
Publicola,  a  stranger. 
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the  poet  accords  him.  He  is  a  genuine  and  god-like  hero 
to  the  Roman  author,  a  third-rate  obstinate,  contemptuous, 
if  brave,  old  fool  to  the  poet.  This  is  practically  the  chief 
if  not  the  sole  difference.  The  notion  that  he  made  the 
enemy  "  afeard  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  grimness 
of  his  countenance  "  is  slighted.  The  episode  of  his  treason, 
his  mother's  embassy,  and  his  death  accord  with  the 
antique  narrative. 

The  incident  of  his  asking  the  liberty  of  an  ancient 
friend  and  benefactor  whose  name  he  forgets,  cited  as  proof 
of  moderation  and  virtue  in  the  history,  is  treated  cava- 
lierly, as  but  an  aristocratic  forge  tfulness  of  common 
people,  by  the  poet.  And  with  this  difference  alone,  and 
that  he  has  treated  the  mythic  hero  of  Pagan  life  as  the 
embodiment  of  insolent  pride,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be 
any  change. 

In  point  of  fact,  instead  of  establishing  the  poet's  aristo- 
cratic leanings,  if  any  bias  is  discoverable,  it  is  distinctly 
of  a  democratic  character.  Caius  Marcius  is  removed  from 
his  pinnacle  of  ideal  value  and  made  to  appear,  as  he  really 
was,  a  patrician  of  ungovernable  pride,  with  no  ruling 
principle  of  honour  or  duty,  selfish,  intolerant,  and  super- 
cilious. He  is  in  no  sense  contemptible,  but  in  all,  hateful. 
He  is  allowed  to  be  valiant,  temperate,  and  hardy,  within 
due  limits,  but  his  self-opinion  and  passions  are  without 
bounds.  This  his  treason  proved.  His  filial  love  is  little 
more  than  an  episode  in  his  pride.  Next  to  himself,  his 
mother  is  his  deity.  How  a  character  made  to  appear  so 
repulsive  is  proof  of  the  poet's  aristocracy  of  feeling  it 
would  be  indeed  hard  to  say.  Coriolanus  makes  us  despise 
courage  in  his  own  person.  He  is  so  much  a  swaggering 
boaster  and  passionate  fool  as  to  appear  contemptible. 
Sensitive  to  affronts  as  a  woman,  headlong  in  violence, 
opinionated,  full  of  an  inveterate  and  unfeeling  despotism, 
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he  is  a  very  inferior  Satan,  without  self-control.  His 
friendship  and  sympathies  are  only  within  the  range  of  his 
aristocratic  leanings.  From  the  first  act,  where  the  key- 
note of  his  pride  is  struck,  arrogance,  unreasoning,  self- 
willed,  self-contained,  and  not  a  mere  overbearing  austerity, 
as  suggested  by  Plutarch,  summarise  his  character  and 
conduct. 

Those  critics  who  could  discover  in  these  attitudes — in 
his  pitiful  treason  and  deserved  death — or  in  his  haughty 
bombastic  language,  which  is  in  Ancient  Pistol's  vein,  the 
poet's  aristocratic  predilections,  have,  indeed,  a  subtle 
humour.  Throughout  it  is  the  commonalty,  the  plebs, 
who  talk  rationally  and  sensibly,  though  they  act 
impulsively  and  weakly  in  their  reverence  for  fictitious 
merit  and  arrogated  authority,  while  his  tone  is  purely 
insolent.  They  complain  justly  of  edicts  against  usury 
which  support  usurers,  of  the  repeal  of  all  wholesome 
statutes  that  punish  the  rich,  and  of  the  multiplication  of 
laws  to  repress  the  poor,  as  modern  Englishmen  might,  but 
with  strict  warrant  in  the ,  history  of  the  times.  He 
complains  unjustly  of  their  stinking  breath,  unstable 
slightness,  their  souls  of  geese,  "  as  a  common  cry  of  curs 
whose  breath  he  hates  as  reek  of  the  rotten  fens,"  and 
whose  love  he  prises  "  as  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied 
men."  He  swaggers  merely.  Yet  the  poet's  insight  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  he  is  honoured  by  the  mob  in  the  ratio 
of  his  insolence,  like  any  modern  politician,  being  loved  so 
much  by  them  as  they  are  by  him  despised.  Sicinitis 
speaks  of  his  popularity,  and  Brutus  adds : — 

Half  all  C  imenius's  honours  are  to  Marcius, 

Though  Marcius  earned  them  not,  and  all  his,  Marciue's  faults, 

To  Marcius  shall  be  honours. 

Can  any  candid  citizen  deny  that  this  is  the  way  of  the 
world  ?    Men  are  valued  not  by  what  they  are,  but  by  what 
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they  pretend  to  be.  Coriolanus  seeks  their  hate  with 
greater  devotion  than  they  will  accord  it.  He  is  a  true 
son  of  his  mother,  who  is  not  less  proud,  scornful,  or 
ireful,  and  he  dies  a  deserved  and  retributive  death. 

I  cannot  fitly  conclude  this  paper  without  reference  to 
the  admirable  criticism  of  the  poet's  classic  skill  by 
Professor  Paul  Stapfer,  of  Grenoble,  to  which  I  am  indebted. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  do  better  than  cite  the  very 
quotation  he  has  selected  from  Pope's  preface,  in  praise 
of  Shakespeare's  art,  with  especial  reference  to  the  plays  I 
have  been  treating  of,  and  say  that,  "  The  characters  are  so 
much  nature  itself  that  it  is  a  sort  of  injury  to  call  them 
by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those  of  other 
poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that  they 
received  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers 
of  the  same  image ;  each  picture,  like  a  mock  rainbow,  is 
but  the  reflection  of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  char- 
acter in  Shakespeare  is  as  much  an  individual  as  those  in 
life  itself;  it  is  as  impossible  to  find  any  two  alike;  and 
such  as,  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  respect, 
appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be  found 
remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  character 
we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of  it,  which  is 
such  throughout  his  plays  that,  had  all  the  speeches  been 
printed  without  the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe 
one  might  have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  every 
speaker." 

I  can  add  nothing  to  this  praise,  but  can  merely  apply 
it  by  suggesting  that  his  mode  of  treating  Plutarch  as  an 
historian,  is  of  a  piece  with  his  artistic  discrimination,  in 
each  and  every  other  aspect.  He  has  not  attempted,  like 
a  merely  perfunctory  artist,  to  improve  on  Nature ;  he 
has  copied  Nature.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  reverence  for 
Plutarch  but  little  this  side  idolatry.  He  has  followed  him 
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at  every  step,  as  if  his  lightest  utterances  were  those  of  an 
oracle.  He  has  missed  no  detail,  excluded  from  con- 
sideration no  incident  or  thought ;  but  seems  to  have 
reverently  possessed  his  soul  with  that  of  the  author  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  indebted,  with  what  wisdom  can 
only  be  determined  by  those  who  follow,  only  to  discern 
how  immaculately  true  to  history  his  pictures  are.  To 
read  Plutarch  is  to  survey,  as  in  the  catacombs,  what  Time 
has  left  of  the  ancient  heroes  he  guides  us  to,  in  grave-like 
cerements;  to  meet  them  in  Shakespeare  is  to  form  an 
acquaintance,  as  in  Elysium,  with  the  veritable  heroes  once 
again  raised  to  life,  and  in  their  habits  as  they  lived. 


JAMES     SMETHAM. 

BY  SAMUEL  C.  MARSHALL. 

TAMES  SMETHAM,  born  at  Pateley  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire, 
^  in  1821,  can  lay  claim  to  being  both  an  artist  and 
a  man  of  literature.  Literally  speaking,  he  was  a 
philosopher  and  prose  poet.  In  his  early  years  he  was 
articled  for  five  years  to  E.  J.  Wilson,  of  Lincoln,  a  Gothic 
Architect,  who  wrote  the  literary  part  of  "Pugin's 
Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture."  At  Lincoln  he  spent 
some  time,  having  been  set  to  draw  the  figures  about  the 
Minster.  But  this  kind  of  work  he  could  not  take  to, 
having  from  an  early  age  formed  the  desire  to  become  a 
painter,  and  afterwards  never  had  a  thought  of  being  any- 
thing  else.  Dewint,  the  painter,  came  to  stay  at  Lincoln 
at  this  time,  and  after  some  conversation  advised  Wilson  to 
release  Smetham  from  his  indentures,  which  he  did  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  Thus  thrown  on  the  world  by  his  own 
act  and  deed,  he  announced  himself  in  Shropshire  as  a 
portrait  painter,  getting  employment  at  once.  Here  he 
had  the  opportunity  and  freedom  of  receiving  that  love  of 
nature  and  scenery  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  strolling  to 
Buildwas  and  Wenlock  and  Haighmond  Abbeys,  and 
scrambling  to  the  top  of  the  Wrekin,  and  wandering  in 
lane  and  meadow  and  woodland.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1843,  he  went  to  London  and  entered  as  a  probationer  in 
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the  Royal  Academy,  having  previously  drawn  a  while  at 
Gary's.  At  this  time  he  painted  a  little  picture  called 
The  Brookside.  It  was  exhibited  at  Liverpool,  at  that  time, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  provincial  exhibitions.  It 
was  described  and  spoken  of  in  a  review  of  the  time  thus : — 
"A  gem,  not  the  less  beautiful  and  valuable  because  of  its 
smallness.  The  attitude,  anatomy,  and  expression  of  the 
boy,  who  is  throwing  back  his  head  in  joyful  anticipation 
of  the  cool  luxury  of  the  brook,  are,  without  exception, 
amongst  the  most  exquisite  traits  of  character  we  have 
ever  beheld.  It  is  a  work  full  of  beauty."  Nor  were  these 
terms  of  praise  too  high.  Original  in  its  key  of  colour,  of 
fine  tone,  and  easy  but  firm  touch,  it  might  have  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  work  of  Wilkie  in  one  of  his  happiest 
moods.  Smetham  studied  portraits,  with  occasional  fancy 
subjects,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy : — Christ  at 
Emmaus,  1851 ;  The  Bird-catchers,  1852 ;  The  Flageolet, 
1853 ;  Two  Portraits,  1854 ;  Counting  the  Cost,  1855 ; 
Robert  Levett,  1862;  The  Moorland  Edge,  1863;  The 
Hymn  of  the  Last  Supper,  1869.  Besides  these,  he  was  a 
frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Old  Post  Office  Place  Gallery,  in 
Liverpool,  which  did  so  much  towards  popularising  the 
pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  art.  In  1851  he  became 
teacher  of  drawing  to  the  students  at  the  Normal  College, 
Westminster.  This  post  he  filled  with  pleasure  to  himself 
and  to  the  helpful  benefit  of  the  students  for  twenty-six 
years.  Here  he  found  congenial  society  and  formed 
friendships  which  gladdened  his  life,  and  which  combined 
to  form  a  congenial  circle,  the  meeting  with  which  was  a 
periodical  pleasure,  drawing  his  naturally  introspective 
mind  from  a  too  close  concentration  upon  itself  and  its 
processes.  Previous  to  1854  he  had  depended  chiefly  on 
portraits  for  the  certain  part  of  his  income,  which  was 
pretty  well  assured  and  satisfactory.  But  this  source  was 
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cut  off  for  him,  as  for  many  others,  by  the  invention  of 
photography.  In  fact,  to  the  portrait  painter,  who  at  that 
time  occupied  as  necessary  and  well  recognised  a  position 
and  function  as  the  photographer  occupies  now,  photo- 
graphy proved  fatally  disastrous,  and  many  respectable 
painters  who  had  given  themselves  to  the  painting  of 
portraits  were  ruined  by  it.  He  often  recalled  with 
pleasure  his  experiences  in  this  capacity  in  its  revelation  of 
character  and  broad  illustration  of  humanity.  This  led 
him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  etching  his  own  designs  and 
of  issuing  them  quarterly  to  subscribers.  To  a  mind 
teeming  with  pictorial  imagery,  and  longing  for  the  means 
of  putting  outside  of  itself  a  portion  of  its  artistic  wealth 
without  spending  too  much  time  in  the  process  of 
elaboration,  this  constituted  a  very  successful  medium,  and 
it  was  with  enjoyment  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
clientele  that  this  plan  was  continued.  When  he  had 
completed  a  respectable  number  of  etchings,  they  were 
collected  under  the  title  of  "Studies  from  an  Artist's 
Sketch  Book,"  sometimes  substituting  an  oil  colour  sketch 
or  drawing  in  the  place  of  an  etching.  In  1869  he  braced 
himself  up  for  a  higher  effort  by  taking  up  subjects  more 
ambitious  than  any  hitherto  engaged  upon. 

But  as  an  artist  he  was  not  to  succeed.  Not  until  it  was 
absolutely  required  did  he  ever  turn  his  attention  seriously 
to  the  sale  of  his  works,  and  it  generally  had  to  be 
accomplished  at  a  disadvantage.  Lack  of  ambition,  and, 
perhaps,  even  in  a  greater  degree,  the  inability  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  commercial  side  of  his  profession  may 
account  for  his  failure,  although  he  had  many  of  the  qualifi- 
cations, such  as  fertile  imagination,  and  a  fine  eye  for  colour 
and  form,  that  go  to  secure  success.  He  entered  the  field  of 
art  at  an  anomalous  time.  On  his  coming  into  it,  old  founda- 
tions were  shaken,  new  ones  had  not  been  laid.  He  was 
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naturally  endowed  with  a  pictorial  style,  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion peculiarly  his  own,  just  as  Wilkie's  was  his  own.  It  did 
not  bear  translation,  it  did  not  brook  reforming  influences  ; 
it  only  required  development.  Some  of  his  early  work 
indicated  an  individuality  of  character  rare  to  behold.  It 
was  the  outcome  of  the  old  broad  school.  His  touch  was 
ample  and  firm,  his  colour  rich,  harmonious,  and  glowing, 
character  well  expressed,  arid  the  picture  always  well 
grasped.  He  was  constrained  to  modify  his  processes, -his 
point  of  view,  and  in  doing  so  he  lost  the  best  part  of 
himself,  what  was  purely  his  own.  Others  who  threw 
themselves  absolutely  into  the  new  and  advancing  spirit  of 
the  time  succeeded,  he  who  still  clung  to  the  departing 
fashion  had  to  stand  aside,  whilst  the  more  express  disciple 
of  the  newer  phase  took  his  place.  It  was,  perhaps,  in 
the  poetic  idyll  of  not  too  elaborate  a  finish  that  his 
artistic  mission  was  best  represented.  The  inward  pressure, 
both  of  form  and  idea,  sought  continually  to  relieve  itself 
in  expression  by  the  shortest  and  least  encumbered  way. 
The  "  poetic  idyll,"  as  revealing  a  sentiment  of  the  soul 
rather  than  representing  a  material  fact,  seemed  to  be  his 
peculiar  vocation  in  art.  That  in  which  the  thing  to  be 
presented  is  rather  prefigured  and  symbolised  than  fully 
and  clearly  expressed.  Fitful  passages  of  colour  reminding 
one  of  what  is  best  in  art,  touches  of  invention  that  mark 
the  poet  as  well  as  the  painter,  always  preference  given  to, 
and  stress  laid  upon  the  end,  rather  than  a  waiting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  means;  his  appeal  was  to  the  mind 
rather  than  to  the  eye,  to  the  subtle  rather  than  to  the 
gross  sense. 

He  was  possessed  of  large  literary  powers,  as  his  letters 
amply  testify.  In  this  respect  he  was  not  widely  known 
to  fame,  and  beyond  his  own  immediate  circle  of  friendship 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  name,  even  to  that  section 
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of  the  public  which  professes  some  knowledge  and  love  of 
art.  But  the  publication  of  the  letters  has  won  for  him 
the  recognition  which  was  never  accorded  to  his  most 
conscientious  brushwork,  and  in  reading  them  one  cannot 
but  regret  that  so  fine  and  delicate  a  literary  gift  was 
content  to  spend  itself  for  the  pleasure  of  the  few  rather 
than  for  the  instruction  of  the  many.  They  are  admirable 
letters,  almost  perfect  in  literary  form,  so  that  the  reader 
takes  a  certain  distinction  under  his  touch.  They  are  full 
of  wisdom  and  fun.  They  touch  life,  literature,  and  art  at 
many  points,  and  often  the  criticism  of  all  three  is 
subtle  and  most  striking.  One  feels  throughout  in  the 
company  of  a  man  of  wide  reading,  deep,  but  never 
obtruding  spirituality,  and  true  imaginative  power.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  humour  of  life,  and  quick  to 
recognise  the  substratum  of  mirth  that  underlies  even 
the  graver  aspects  of  humanity,  and  as  his  mood  dictated 
he  sparkled  and  bubbled  with  laughter  and  sly  quips  and 
jests,  or  passed  with  the  same  unforced  ease  to  the  con- 
templation of  some  social  or  moral  problem,  or  to  that 
simple  expression  of  the  faith  that  was  the  great  factor  of 
his  life,  the  vital  principle  underlying  all  he  thought,  and 
said,  and  did.  He  took  a  great  delight  in  these  intimate 
written  talks  with  a  chosen  few,  for  his  nature  craved 
expression,  and  perhaps  his  merits  as  a  correspondent  are 
sufficiently  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  no  one  is 
ever  known  to  have  destroyed  a  letter  that  he  wrote. 
With  him  the  literary  taste  and  feeling  were  an  endow- 
ment, not  the  factitious  investiture  of  the  time.  His 
diction  was  pure  and  nervous,  and  held  a  concentration  of 
thought  which  appealed  directly  to  the  hearer.  Both  in 
his  written  prose  and  in  the  desultory  verses  he  wrote,  the 
same  compression  of  phrase  and  adaptability  are  clearly 
noticeable. 
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In  early  manhood  he  published  a  few  poems,  and 
examples  of  his  writings  were  printed  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Revieiv,  under  the  following  titles  : — "  Religious 
Art  in  England,  1861 ;  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  1866  ;  Alexander  Smith,  1868 ;  William  Blake, 
1868."  The  essay  on  Blake  was  in  great  part  reprinted  as 
an  addendum  to  the  second  edition  of  "  Gilchrist's  Life  of 
Blake,"  edited  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  who  considered  the 
article  to  contain  the  best  and  most  penetrative  review  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Blake  that  had  up  to  that  time 
been  published.  He  wrote  in  a  fashion  of  his  own,  upon 
sheets  of  notepaper  cut  into  strips  and  stitched  in  pamphlet 
form,  ready  to  receive  any  stray  thought  or  impression 
that  might  occur  to  him ;  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  habit  of 
giving  timely  utterance  to  his  thoughts  as  they  rose  that 
the  letters  owe  in  great  part  their  freshness.  These  original 
notes  he  called  ventilators.  He  had  an  almost  lifelong  habit 
of  pictorially  representing  the  result  of  his  thoughts  or  his 
readings  in  a  pocket-book  or  on  the  margins  of  the  volume 
he  happened  to  be  studying.  These  records,  which  some- 
times were  sketches,  often  elaborate  and  finely  finished  little 
pictures,  were  enclosed  within  quadrangular  lines.  These 
were  called  "  squares."  He  writes : — "  Nothing  can  be 
more  enchanting  than  the  method  of  study  which  I 
have  practised  for  nearly  twenty  years.  If  you  sup- 
pose every  fragment  to  be  'squared'  on  this  principle, 
and  the  square  to  grow  a  little  at  every  recurrence  to  it, 
and  sometimes  to  get  faint  hues  of  colour  that  deepen 
into  a  miniature  picture  at  last,  you  have  a  notion  of  the 
shape  my  meditations  take.  I  call  it  monumentalism,  i.e., 
instead  of  letting  ideas  die,  I  build  to  each  a  lasting 
monument.  The  effect — the  mental  effect — is  surprising." 
He  kept  his  journal  also  in  the  same  pictorial  fashion. 
The  drawings  were  done  with  great  rapidity,  a  few  seconds 
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sufficing  for  a  "  square  "  in  pen  and  ink  outline.  Afterwards 
he  would,  at  intervals,  revise  them  with  a  brush  and  colour 
and  wash  in  the  shadows,  bringing  them  to  a  comparatively 
finished  condition.  By  this  habit  of  study  he  not  only 
"monumentalised"  his  reading,  but  the  act  of  translation 
from  words  to  form  resulted  in  a  mental  equipment  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
His  letters  have  certain  qualities  that  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader  to  know  the  writer.  We  learn  the 
habits  of  the  man  whose  writing  shows  so  profound  an 
analysis  of  himself,  we  wish  to  get  nearer  to  him,  to 
inspect,  were  it  possible,  the  processes  of  a  mind  whose 
formal  efforts  display  such  decision  in  realms  of  thought 
where  even  wise  men,  perhaps  the  wisest,  have  been 
content  to  feel  their  way  with  uncertain  steps.  These 
letters  are  either  important  as  marking  the  periods  of 
James  Srnetham's  mental  history,  or  they  are  interesting 
as  personal  disclosures  of  the  man. 
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BY  JOHN   WALKER. 

FROM  out  the  gulfs  of  gray, 
At  the  birth-hour  of  the  day, — 
'Mid  the  growing  warmth  and  light, 
When  the  wonder  and  the  might 
Of  young  being  flood  the  earth, 
And  bud  and  bloom  have  birth ; — 
When  Spring's  glad  breathing  stirs 
The  feather-tufted  firs, 
There  comes  a  welcome  sound 
Of  Love,  that  thrills  the  ground, 
As  morning  voices  sweet 
Ecstatically  meet. 

When  veil-like  vapours  rise 
Into  alluring  skies 
To  see  the  blue-eyed  Morn 
Spring  up  beyond  the  sea, 
The  raven  sounds  his  horn 
Aloft,  mysteriously  ; 
The  lark  he  wakes  betimes 
To  sing  his  rapture  rhymes, 
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The  chiff-chaff  light  of  heart, 
High-swaying  calls  his  mate  ; 
The  sweet-voiced  swallows  start 
Their  voyagings,  elate. 


When  Heaven  is  all  a-flower 

At  dawn,  and  every  bloom 

Is  brightest  in  its  hue 

With  diamonds  of  the  gloom, — 

All  in  that  wondrous  hour 

Ere  the  dying  of  the  dew, — 

The  matin  of  the  thrush 

Thrills  through  the  solemn  hush  ; 

His  soul  is  very  full, 

He  starts  a  roundelay, 

"  The  earth  is  beautiful ; " 

The  blackcap  wakes  and  shouts 

That  he  is  lord  of  May ; 

The  robins  have  their  doubts, 

But  Love's  idyllic  choirs 

Sink  all  the  mean  desires, 

Hence  flutes  and  sackbuts  fill 

The  woods  with  sounds  of  praise, 

While  on  the  ferny  hill 

Shout  cuckoos  from  the  haze. 

Ah  !  poet  singing  loud 
Under  that  golden  cloud 
With  ever-grateful  song, 
Thy  minstrel  throe  is  strong ; 
And  stronger  is  thy  heart 
To  speak  the  thoughts  that  start 
Than  timid  souls  of  men : 
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What  joy  to  shout  our  mirth 
To  the  responsive  earth 
And  lay  aside  the  pen ; 
To  sing  in  every  wood 
That  God  is  good,  is  good : 
Translating  for  all  ears 
Wild  songs  of  happy  years, 
Of  wedded-time,  and  morn 
With  olden  joys  reborn  ! 

Come,  ye  with  souls,  why  waste 
The  sweet  dawn  ?  Come  and  sing ! 
0  voiceful  ones,  make  haste, 
For  fleeting  is  the  spring — 
The  song-time  of  the  year : — 
Your  votive  songs  are  dear 
To  Him  whose  will  hath  stirred 
The  heart  of  bee  and  bird ; 
Chant  praises,  sing  as  they ; 
Your  passion  tribute  pay ! 


26 
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BY   EDMUND   MERCER. 

TTTE  always  called  it  "The  Marsh."  Not  that  it  was  the 
only  bogland  near  the  village  that  deserved  the 
name,  but  it  was  by  far  superior  to  the  rest  in  size, 
variety,  and  unceasing  interest.  Though  only  about  two 
hundred  yards  across  at  its  broadest,  it  was  nearly  two  miles 
long.  The  land  side  was  a  range  of  sandhills ;  not  merely 
undulating  sand-waves,  but  serious,  cliffy  hills — high, 
steep,  and  even  dangerous,  for  did  not  the  legend  tell  of  a 
boy  smothered  in  a  sand  avalanche.  And  in  summer, 
when  the  sun  and  sand  were  at  their  whitest,  the  hills 
looked  like  miniature  Alps.  Along  the  seaward  border  of 
the  marsh  ran,  like  a  fringe  its  whole  length,  a  ribbon  of 
shingle,  abrupt  on  the  marsh  side,  sloping  gently  to  the 
sea.  Merely  a  ribbon  compared  with  the  stretch  of  sand 
at  ebb  tide,  and  the  plain  of  water  at  the  flow;  and, 
without  such  a  comparison,  merely  a  ribbon,  for  you 
would  most  likely  exaggerate  had  you  said  it  was  more 
than  twenty  yards  broad.  And  yet  the  highest  spring 
tides — the  tides  of  flood  and  disaster,  shipwreck  and  death, 
strength  and  cruelty — had  never  been  able  to  dash  over  it, 
nor  make  it  budge  a  single  foot  from  its  duty  as  break- 
water. Of  course  there  was  sea-water  in  the  marsh,  and 
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plenty  of  it,  but  it  never  flowed  in  over  the  shingle,  but 
ran  all  the  way  round  the  sprit,  and  so  in  that  way. 

The  home  end  of  the  marsh  was  never  flooded  ;  nay,  it 
was  dry,  and  even  in  the  wettest  of  winters  made  a  capital 
ground  for  football  and  hockey ;  whilst  there  was  one 
blessed  spot  of  greensward  so  naturally  level  and  smooth, 
that  you  could  not  find — rent  free — such  another  cricket 
pitch  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  things,  of  course,  in 
our  young  estimation,  gave  value  to  the  marsh  ;  but,  even 
to  tireless  limbs,  cricket  and  its  compeers  were  not  always 
blessings.  At  such  times,  Sunday  afternoons,  errands  to 
the  little  town  a  league  distant,  and  rambles  for  the  pure 
pleasure  thereof,  we  became,  literally,  "  bog-trotters,"  and 
never  found  the  bog  monotonous.  Flowers — in  flowering 
days — flourished  riotously,  sea-pinks  to  the  front.  Be- 
fore we  knew  their  deceit,  we  culled  them  for  their 
perfume,  only,  the  next  day,  to  fling  them  out  of  doors 
because  they  offended  the  air  with  an  odour  which  it  is 
complimentary  to  call  fsecal,  hence  the  truth  of  our  nickname 
for  them — stinkweeds.  There  was  only  one  other  odoriferous 
plant  that  brought  offence.  It  was  a  tall,  rank  growth, 
with  a  spike  of  flowers  more  brown  than  purple,  which 
bore  seeds  with  an  armour  of  hooks  so  fine  that  they 
clung  even  to  smooth  human  skin.  Rabbi t-scr at chers  we 
named  them ;  because,  when  we  indulged  in  a  little  late 
summer  poaching — with  a  black  cat  "Diabolus,"  that  knew 
the  business  and  enjoyed  it — we  often  found  the  pelts  of 
the  quarry  dotted  with  these  hard  beads,  and  the  idea 
came  to  us  that,  at  moonrise,  the  bunnies  rubbed  their 
sides  against  these  unbending  plants  just  as  cows  do  by  a 
friendly  gatepost.  Though  only  a  foot  or  so  in  height, 
these  weeds  were  the  giants  of  the  marsh,  which  bore 
neither  tree  nor  bush ;  and  the  sea-sedges  were  the  next 
in  order. 
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On  the  land  side,  where  grew  the  mosses  fine  as  velvet, 
and  the  grass — the  peculiar  kind  that  forms  a  favourite 
food  of  Br'er  Rabbit,  short,  soft,  and  smacking  of  salt — 
we  always  found  the  yellow  avens,  bitter-odorous  like  to 
meadow-sweet,  and  the  delicious  silver-weed,  with  dusty- 
green  ferny  fronds  and  delicate  amber  flowers,  which 
seemed  to  thrive  by  being  trodden  upon.  Here,  too,  we 
were  certain  of  seeing  the  dog-violet,  scentless,  as  we 
usually  understand  scent ;  but,  in  a  warm  air,  giving  out 
the  coolest,  freshest  fragrance,  savourless  as  oxygen, 
refreshing  as  its  concentration — ozone.  Side  by  side, 
intermingling  in  fraternity  with  it,  lay  the  shepherd's  eye, 
smiling  its  blue  smile  to  that  of  the  sky,  sleeping  from 
dusk  to  dawn,  and  all  through  cloudy  days.  The  bird's  foot 
trefoil,  too,  lived  out  its  life  of  gold ;  and  one  green  bank, 
summer  after  summer,  even  in  the  dullest  of  weather,  ever 
seemed  smitten  with  a  streak  of  sunlight ;  the  wetter  the 
day,  the  brighter  it  shone.  I  haven't  mentioned  the 
daisies ;  but  they,  of  course,  grow  everywhere  in  Britain 
where  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  survival,  and  even — so 
characteristically  British — struggle  hard  where  there  is 
none.  In  very  early  spring  coltsfoot  was  plentiful ;  and 
white  anemones  and  yellow  celandines — silver  and  gold 
we  likened  them  to — dotted  the  marsh  like  scattered  coins. 
Later,  dandelions  took  their  places ;  and  thistles  and  rag- 
wort, both  of  which  were  favourite  haunts  of  the  ladybird, 
thrust  their  crowns  into  the  air.  Wild  camomile  was  so 
scarce  that  it  could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  native;  and 
even  gorse,  whose  strong  point — amongst  so  many — is  its 
adaptability  to  circumstances,  never  thrived.  It  did  exist — 
you  could  have  found  out  that  blindfolded ;  but  it  could 
not  be  said  to  live — its  existence  never  became  fruition  ; 
no,  not  so  much  as  a  single  spot  of  gold  did  we  ever 
discover  among  its  stunted  quills.  "  Love  is  out  o'  season 
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when  the  gorse  is  out  o'  blossom,"  says  the  country  proverb. 
Sure,  it  were  a  loveless  land — that  marsh — had  we  believed 
the  saying.  But  we  did  not,  luckily;  for  there  was  so 
much  about  the  marsh  to  like,  that  we  sturdily  refused  to 
put  faith  in  lore  that  was  there  palpably  untrue. 

Starr-grasses  never  ventured  into  the  moister  land,  but 
multiplied  briskly  on  the  sandy  ground.  They  were 
represented  in  the  boggy  districts  by  sea-sedges  and 
scurvy-grass,  which  made  splendid  nesting  places  for 
feathered  life.  We  never  diagnosed  the  mosses  that  were 
prolific  in  number  and  extent ;  they  were  so  small,  and 
nobody  possessed  a  microscope  of  any  use  as  a  scientific 
aid.  We  always  gave  them  a  willing  share  of  admiration  ; 
and  in  one  spot,  where  all  the  varieties  seemed  to  be 
gathered  together  in  one  accord,  they  made  such  a  colour- 
harmony,  that  we  called  it  our  carpet-garden.  Lichens 
extended  their  fretwork  in  sundry  places,  especially  on 
the  keel  of  an  old  wreck  that  we  used  as  a  halting  place ; 
on  which  also  grew  a  nasty  poisonous-looking,  orange - 
stained,  spongy,  fungoid  mass.  Toadstools,  too,  took  their 
place  amongst  these  parasitic  plants  ;  and  we  occasionally 
stumbled  on  our  vegetable  joke,  the  puff-ball  or  fuzz- 
ball,  which  was  so  difficult  to  handle  without  exploding 
like  a  miniature  bomb,  sending  its  snuffy,  sneezy  mix- 
ture of  spores  into  the  air  and  our  noses. 

Half  way  on  this  side  of  the  marsh  there  ran  into  it 
a  brown  stream  of  fresh  water.  A  casual  stroller  would 
call  it  a  drain,  and  he  would  be  half  right ;  but  it  con- 
tained no  sewage.  It  smelled  peaty,  and  when  we  explored 
it  we  found  that  it  rose  in  a  bog  four  hundred  rods  distant, 
and  did  its  best  to  keep  its  native  land  dry.  Meadowsweet 
grew  royally  beside  it ;  marsh-marigolds  reared  their  golden 
cups  and  balls  from  its  brink,  and  forget-me-nots  showed 
bravely  in  luxuriant  clusters.  Dewberries  here  swelled  to 
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twice  their  ordinary  size,  but  we  never  found  them  the 
sweeter  for  it ;  though  the  lazy  ones  amongst  us  in  the 
autumn,  gathered  these  in  preference  to  the  smaller,  more 
luscious  fruit  in  the  drier  ground,  because  they  filled  our 
baskets  more  quickly.  At  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  where 
it  flowed  into  the  marsh  and  formed  little  pools — the  only 
freshet  among  so  much  that  was  brackish — we  noticed 
many  curious  things.  Nearer  the  source  there  lived  a 
fine  fraternity  of  water  rats  ;  but  here,  all  alone,  bigger 
than  any  of  the  others,  lived  an  old  ogre  rat— a  "  rogue," 
as  we  should  call  an  elephant  of  like  disposition.  He  must 
have  been  a  good  age — three  years  to  my  knowledge — and 
differed  from  his  congeners  not  only  in  his  grumpiness, 
but  in  his  feeding.  They  fed  fatly  on  minnows,  stickle- 
backs, and  fledglings,  and  for  vegetables  robbed  the  dew- 
berry sprays.  He  was  altogether  anti-vegetarian  so  far  as 
we  could  ascertain,  and  not  only  decimated  the  small  fry 
from  up  stream,  but  wended  into  waters  marine  and  feasted 
on  the  shrimps,  young  fluke,  sprats,  soft-shelled  crabs,  sea 
snails,  small  cockles  and  mussels  that  every  high  tide 
washed  out  of  their  beds  and  brought  round  the  sprit.  It 
was  this  fondness  for  shellfish  that  betrayed  to  us  his  cave- 
dwelling.  We  had  searched  for  days,  and  though  he  often 
appeared  and  vanished,  his  cellar  was  still  to  be  discovered. 
At  length,  when  the  stream  ran  low,  we  found,  a  few  yards 
up,  quite  a  grotto  of  shells  and  fishbones  ;  and  Master  Rat 
having  been  spied  some  distance  away,  he  was  routed 
home,  and  dived  beneath  the  bank  opposite  his  rubbish- 
heap — earthed  at  last !  Frogs  also  lived  in  the  freshet,  but 
it  was  dangerous  for  them  to  descend  to  the  marsh,  not 
because  of  the  ogre — he  was  not  French — but  of  the  salt 
water,  many  having  met  their  death  by  hopping  too  far 
inland  among  the  pools,  and,  being  disturbed,  diving  for 
safety  into  the  nearest.  Alas  !  it  was  salt !  and  froggy 
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floated  to  the  surface,  his  delicate  green  belly  bulging  to 
the  sunlight.  Lizards  and  water  newts  also  had  tenements 
somewhere  in  the  stream,  but  they  were  not  denizens  of 
the  marsh. 

If  you  passed  along  at  early  morning  you  would  have 
probably  seen  the  sand- martens  breakfasting  on  gnats  and 
travelling  miles  at  the  same  time.  If  they  flew  very  low, 
you  would  perhaps  have  noticed  that  the  gulls  were 
screeching  their  storm-warnings  on  the  shingle  ;  and  if  you 
were  far  from  home,  would  no  doubt  feel  thankful  that, 
anyhow,  you  wore  only  old  clothes.  In  the  bright 
weather  the  lark  always  rose  from  the  marsh  to  greet  the 
sunrise,  and  one  lucky  time  we  found  a  nest  in  a  clump  of 
stiff  reedy  grasses,  containing  three  dusky  eggs.  Plovers, 
toowits,  pewits — call  them,  as  we  did,  what  you  will — to  be 
correct,  bastard  plovers  or  lapwings — were  always  malin- 
gering somewhere  to  landward ;  sometimes  for  no  reason 
that  we  could  discover ;  very  often  for  a  good  one,  as  we 
knew  on  finding  a  nest  open  to  the  sky,  holding  three  or 
four  dingy-green  eggs,  mottled  with  brown,  very  pointed, 
lying  with  their  broad  ends  to  the  edge  of  the  nest.  We 
had  always  a  suspicion  that  lapwings  could  never  count 
more  than  two,  so  we  invariably  left  at  least  that  number 
of  eggs  for  hatching.  They  were  delicious  eating,  either 
boiled  or  raw,  and  had  a  flavour  more  delicate  than  those 
of  the  hen,  and,  cold  after  cooking,  had  the  consistency  of 
jelly.  It  was  necessary  to  be  very  wary  about  sucking 
them  if  they  were  late  in  the  season,  there  was  so  much 
possibility  of  their  being  "  faded,"  or  else  nearly  chickens, 
and  ridiculous  chickens,  too,  "puff-balls  on  stilts."  These 
birds,  like  so  many  others  that  practically  build  no  nests, 
have  an  instinct  for  local  colour.  We  never  found  a  lap- 
wing's egg  on  any  of  the  bright  green  stretches  of  the 
marsh,  but  many  on  the  dry  peaty  patches.  So,  too,  with 
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the  sea-mews.  We  were  happy  enough,  one  memorable 
afternoon,  to  find  a  nest  on  the  inner  verge  of  the  shingle. 
It  was  made  of  dry  sea -weed,  and  only  by  almost  tumbling 
over  it  did  we  notice  that  there  was  about  it  less  appear- 
ance of  accident  than  construction.  It  held  two  large 
eggs,  which  at  first  glance  looked  more  like  shingle-stones 
than  ova,  so  much  did  their  colour  resemble  the  commonest 
of  the  shore-stones — light  blue,  minutely  spotted  with  blue 
a  shade  darker.  Perhaps  the  bird's  sight  of  the  stones 
affected  the  colour  of  the  eggs.  It  seems  a  natural  reason 
for  the  frequent  colour  resemblance  of  eggs  and  sur- 
roundings. 

The  foregoing  were  the  only  regular  feathered  tenantry 
of  the  landward  marsh,  which,  however,  had  its  visitors. 
Once  a  pair  of  titmice  reared  a  small  family  there.  Occa- 
sionally a  cuckoo  came,  and  disappeared  in  disgust  at  the 
lack  of  burglarious  nesting  facilities,  and  oddly  enough,  a 
small  brown  owl  once  floated  close  by  our  heads,  so  young, 
perhaps,  that  leaving  its  barn  too  early  in  the  evening,  it 
had  lazily  but  obstinately  sailed  in  the  wrong  direction, 
fascinated  by  the  sunset  as  a  moth  by  a  candle-gleam. 

The  marsh  had,  of  course,  its  insect  inhabitants.  The 
dry  parts  were  the  habitat  of  little  black  ants  and  bumble- 
bees— hum-bugs  we  punningly  termed  them.  Hive  bees 
were  quite  common.  They  did  not  live  there,  of  course, 
but  we  often  found  them  grappling  with  thistle-heads. 
Butterflies,  of  three  kinds  only,  spent  their  summer  days 
in  fluttering  over  the  flowers ;  and,  appropriately  enough 
for  a  sea-marsh,  two  of  them  were  the  red  admiral  and  the 
blue  admiral  ;  the  third  was  the  ubiquitous  cabbage- 
butterfly,  which,  to  be  consistent  and  to  complete  the  fleet, 
we  dubbed  the  white  admiral.  The  only  caterpillar  we 
ever  saw,  though  there  was  plenty  of  him,  was  the  goat 
caterpillar,  a  crawler  two  inches  long,  a  regular  Orson  for 
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hair,  with  a  suspicion  of  dye  about  his  vivid  colouring. 
Ladybirds,  which  have  already  been  noted  (as  well  as 
gnats,  with  their  big  friends,  bluebottles  and  flies),  had 
relatives  living  close  by — they  were  the  sand-beetle,  the 
burying-bug,  and  the  voracious-looking  stag-beetle.  We 
never  troubled  any  of  the  family,  as  we  had  a  firm  belief 
in  the  rain-producing  power  of  a  massacred  sand-beetle, 
and  preferred  fine  days.  It  was  quite  by  accident  that  we 
discovered — as  so  many  things  are  discovered — that  moths 
were  among  the  incidents  of  our  marsh  life.  Late  one 
autumn  evening  a  few  of  us  were  returning  gingerly  along 
the  land  side  with  a  fragile  cargo  of  lamp  chimneys, 
carrying  a  lantern.  Half-way  home  we  were  bombarded 
by  moths — big  moths,  little  moths,  white  moths,  tawny 
moths,  and — treasure  amongst  them,  pirate  and  com- 
mander-in-chief — the  moth  that  flies  the  death's-head. 

The  shingle-bounded  side  of  the  marsh  was  almost 
distinct  in  fauna  and  flora  from  that  by  the  sand-hills. 
Coming  across  from  that  side  to  where  our  breakwater 
merged  into  sea-shore,  it  could  hardly  be  called  marsh,  as 
it  was  washed  by  all  but  the  most  anaemic  of  tides.  There 
were  the  cockle-beds,  which,  to  us,  used  to  gathering,  a 
few  miles  further  north,  shellfish  of  thrice  the  size,  were 
disappointing  ;  the  beds  were  altogether  too  large  for  such 
small  cockles  as  we  got.  So  small,  indeed,  that  they 
needed  only  one  peephole,  whilst  the  cockle  of  more 
generous  growth  never  rested  with  less  than  two,  and 
even,  if  he  were  very  rich,  three.  Here,  too,  were  the 
myriad  vermicular  sand-heaps  of  the  lobworms  deposited 
at  the  very  doors  of  their  pits.  You  might  suppose — 
considering  that  he  is  a  tempting  line  bait  for  flat  fish 
and  sand  eels,  to  say  nothing  of  crabs — that  these  heaps 
were  so  many  signals  for  his  destruction ;  but  when  you 
came  to  dig  for  him  you  would  find  that  he  had  a  most 
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dissipated  habit  of  never  being  at  home  when  you  called, 
that  is,  if  you  were  an  amateur  at  the  hunt,  This  end  of 
the  marsh  was  also  a  fair  shrimping  ground ;  for,  when  the 
tide  ebbed  it  left  imprisoned  in  the  shallow  pools  on  the 
sand,  shoals  of  these  semi-pel  lucid,  armour-clad  fish;  though, 
like  the  young  fluke  and  herring,  dear  to  our  friend  the 
ogre  rat,  they  were  hardly  worth  catching,  unless  you 
went  in  for  wholesale  capture,  and  were  willing  to  risk  the 
inconvenience  of  sea-lice  and  small  crabs,  both  possessed 
of  big  biting  powers.  The  sandpiper  or  sea-lark  made 
these  pools  his  summer  abode,  and  took  his  meals  and 
exercise  together,  paddling  rapidly  in  the  shallow  waters, 
and  constantly  dipping  his  slender  bill,  every  dip  bringing 
a  fresh  victim  for  his  crop.  The  seamews  and  curlews 
were  ever  on  the  border  of  the  marsh  except  in  mid-winter, 
when  they  swirled  over  into  the  fields.  In  summer  very 
bad  times,  indeed,  were  in  store  for  you  if  they  swept 
screaming  over  to  the  sand-hills ;  and  were  the  weather 
ever  so  glorious  at  the  moment,  you  must  obey  their  man- 
date or  suffer.  They  are  infallible  weather  prophets,  and 
know  naught  of  falsehood.  In  the  autumn,  they  used  to 
have  aerial  reviews,  in  squadrons ;  but  as  they  were  not 
bound  on  a  voyage,  they  were  not  particularly  orderly. 
The  curlews  could  give  them  many  points  in  rank  and  file 
drill ;  they  were  accustomed  to  travelling.  But  even  these 
were  out-manoeuvred  by  the  wild  ducks,  which  kept  per- 
fect lines  in  their  flight  high  over  the  marsh  as  they 
careered  southwards  "  in  long  triangles,"  as  Alphonse 
Daudet  has  correctly  observed. 

On  this  border  the  only  plants  we  found  besides  clumps 
of  starr-grass  and  sea-sedge  were  saltwort,  erroneously 
called  samphire,  and  eryngium,  the  sea-holly,  with  the 
bluest  of  blue  flowers,  absurdly  blue,  and  roots — when 
nicely  boiled  with  sugar  or  syrup,  forming  the  "  eringoes  " 
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that  Falstaff  suggested  should  snow  upon  him — whose 
succulent  properties  were,  and  yet  remain,  legendary  to 
us.  On  the  pools  here  in  a  favouring  winter  you  would 
hear  the  ring  of  our  skates,  the  long  hiss  of  the  sliders, 
and  the  whistle  of  heavy  stones  as  we  shot  them  over  the 
ice  in  a  primitive  game  of  curling.  This  was  also  the  side 
of  treasure-trove,  of  flotsam  and  jetsam,  with  which  we 
stocked  private  museums.  Once  it  was  a  complete  dog- 
skull  bleached  to  perfection  that  we  found  ;  then  that  of  a 
cow.  Beautiful  feathers  for  use  as  pens,  or  for  ornament, 
were  quite  ordinary  ;  as  were  the  blackened,  four-cornered 
shells  of  dog-fish  eggs.  Shells  of  all  kinds  customary  to 
British  coasts  need  only  be  mentioned.  Bottles  tightly 
corked  we  always  expected  to  contain  something — some 
message  from  sinking  ship  or  desert  island ;  never  thinking 
that  ships  on  that  coast  were  generally  within  gun-sound 
of  land,  and  desert  islands  were  mostly  of  Pacific  growth. 
Only  once  did  a  bottle  found  on  the  strand  hold  aught 
but  sea-water,  and  then  its  finder,  who  insisted  on  the 
"  first  go,"  lay  down  biliously.  Of  course,  there  were  other 
articles  of  value  to  boyhood — penknife  blades,  stranded 
fishing-net  corks  useful  for  swimming  belts,  delicate  sea- 
weeds, wrecked  toy-boats,  part  of  a  box  of  wooden  bricks, 
bits  of  chain  and  other  rusty  ironmongery,  walking-sticks, 
and — eureka  !  a  green  sixpence  and  a  greenback  for  half- 
a-dollar  !  The  sixpence  I  cleaned,  and,  boylike,  immedi- 
ately invested  in  a  feast.  The  greenback,  re-discovered  a 
few  years  later  in  an  old  vest  pocket,  is  now  represented 
by  a  book  purchased  with  the  one-and-ninepence  it  realised 
at  exchange. 

It  was  from  this  bed  of  shingle  that — glorious  feat  for 
outraged  boyhood  ! — (I  say  this  under  my  breath)  we 
captured  for  our  annual  bonfire,  from  under  the  man's 
very  nose,  a  keel  weighing  nearly  a  ton,  marked  by  the 
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Board  of  Trader — the  lighthouse-keeper,  our  natural  enemy 
— with  the  broad  arrow.      In  the  early  dark  hours  one 
famous  evening  we  conspirators  against  another  Govern- 
ment in    another    November    arrived,   lanternless,   with 
strong  sticks  and  three  saws,  with  which  we   sawed  the 
block   simultaneously  into   four   short  lengths,   carrying 
away  each  length  on   a   stretcher   improvised   from  the 
sticks.     When  the  "  pirate  "  came  to  search  at  the  house 
the  following  morning,  he  could  not  recognise  in  the  stock 
of  chips  in  the  wood  shed  anything  like  a  stolen  keel 
thumb-marked  by  Government,  and  so  was  fain  to  go  away 
empty  of  wood,  but  full  of  wrath.     The  climax  of  the 
joke  came  at  dinner  when  the  paterfamilias,  who  had,  in 
our  absence,  strenuously  and,  for  him,  truthfully,  denied 
to  the  searcher  all  knowledge  of  the  vanished  wreckage, 
asked  us  did  we  know  aught  of  it  ?     "  Yes,"  we  replied, 
with  triumphant  smiles,  "  it  was  in  our  wood  shed  !  "     We 
never  had  such  a  big  bonfire  before,  and  legend  minimises 
all  those  of  later  date  as  pallid,  ineffectual  fires  compared 
with  that  one. 

So  runs  my  memory  over  the  marsh  of  boyhood.  The 
village  is  growing  into  a  town  of  landladies,  and  "  modern 
improvements  "  are  innovating  our  favourite  spots.  They 
are  going  to  build  a  promenade  along  the  shingly  side, 
and  the  marsh  itself  is  to  be  flooded,  that  visitors  may  sail 
in  boats  without  the  danger  (or  the  fun)  of  sea-sailing. 
But  though  Local  Boards  may  "  improve "  away  the 
reality,  memory  will  retain  much  of  the  beauty  that 
existed  through  grey  days  and  gold,  on  what  was,  is,  and 
ever  will  be  to  me  "  The  Marsh." 
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The  Purgatory  of  Dante  Alighieri  :  An  Experiment  in 
Literal  Verse  Translation.  By  CHARLES  LANCELOT 
SHAD  WELL.  With  an  Introduction  by  WALTER  PATER. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1892. 

To  translate  the  poetry  of  Dante  is  a  formidable  piece  of 
work.  It  makes  large  demands  upon  the  translator  as  a 
man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  literary  workman.' 
In  regard  to  language,  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  holds  a 
unique  position  among  living  tongues.  It  is  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  highest  achievement  of  Italian 
literature.  The  language  which  emerged  from  the 
debasement  of  the  Latin  and  occupied  the  same  soil  had 
hitherto  served  only  for  familiar  converse  and  for  amatory 
poetry  peculiar  to  the  time,  when  Dante  Alighieri,  with 
one  stroke  of  genius — "one  of  those  rare  and  solemn 
monuments  of  the  mind's  power  " — at  once  developed  the 
sweetness  and  gravity  and  strength  of  the  Italian  language. 
This  sudden  masterpiece  demonstrated  once  for  all  the 
capabilities  of  the  lisping  tongues  of  Latin  Europe,  and 
from  that  time  the  moderns  began  to  shake  off  the  stiffened 
grasp  of  Latin  and  to  call  forth  music  from  their  new 
instruments  of  thought. 

The  "Commedia"  then  should  be  treated  with  reverence 
by  all  who  aspire  to  render  its  equivalent  in  another 
tongue.  Again,  its  subject  matter  stands  alone.  It  conducts 
us  from  deepest  hell  to  celestial  paradise.  We  have  all  the 
horrors,  trials,  and  beatitudes  which  the  great  Florentine 
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could  conceive.  Nor  are  these  descriptive  efforts  from 
without;  they  come  straight  from  the  poet's  nature,  hot 
from  his  heart,  sweet  with  his  love,  terrible  with  his 
prejudices.  The  translator  has  to  set  forth  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  emotions  as  they  were  beaten  out  on  the 
anvil  of  Dante's  heart.  All  that  he  wrote  was  profoundly 
subjective.  It  was  himself.  His  life — his  true  inner 
life — lies  before  us  in  that  strange  poem.  The  delicacy 
.and  all-pervading  sentiment  of  the  lover  depicted  in  the 
"Vita  Nuova,"  the  high  principles,  the  over-bearing  pride 
•of  the  Prior  of  Florence,  the  anguish  of  the  banished  patriot, 
condemned  by  his  own  people  to  be  burned  alive,  the 
intensity  of  the  austere  poet  chafing  in  his  wanderings, 
fretting  himself  into  his  grave,  all  these  are  in  the  poem 
and  look  for  expression  in  a  translation. 

Mr.  Shadwell,  one  of  a  select  company  of  accomplished 
Dante  scholars  at  Oxford,  has  essayed  a  new  and  experi- 
mental translation  of  the  Purgatorio.  He  has,  I  think, 
chosen  well  to  open  with  this  second  canticle.  In  certain 
respects  it  appeals  to  the  present  time  more  than  does  the 
"  Inferno"  or  "Paradiso."  These,  whilst  of  deathless 
interest  as  phenomena  of  genius,  are  so  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  as  to  be  antiquated  in  a 
certain  sense.  With  all  their  power  and  beauty,  the 
ordinary  reader  feels  whilst  studying  them,  something  of 
the  atmosphere  of  a  museum,  where  relics  and  curiosities 
of  times  long  past  surround  him.  The  "  Purgatorio  "  is 
more  human  and  is  more  generally  applicable  to  all  times. 
The  idea  of  purgatory  is  inseparable  from  civilised  life. 
From  childhood  onwards  we  see  that  trials  and  troubles 
serve  to  purge  us.  Give  a  man  difficulties  to  surmount, 
he  is  the  stronger  for  them.  Stormy  weather  purifies  the 
air  and  leads  to  sunshine  in  the  region  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  in  the  material  world.  Dante  himself  found  peace,  we 
may  hope,  after  and  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings. 
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Quite  independently  then  of  the  special  theological 
applications  of  the  poet,  his  "Purgatorio"  is  of  inexhaustible 
interest  as  an  allegory  of  human  life.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  its  crowning  charm.  But  how  exquisite  is  its  whole 
conception !  We  escape  shuddering  from  the  horrors  of 
the  "  Inferno,"  stained,  like  the  poets,  with  its  murky  air, 
and  at  once  we  are  soothed  by  the  calm  beauty  of  a 
scene  which  is  for  ever  a  charm  to  the  memory.  The 
trembling  sea,  the  trembling  stars,  the  peace  and  serenity 
of  a  vast  solitude,  unknown  to  man,  the  mountain  of 
purification  eternally  calm,  except  from  stress  of  weather, 
rising  solitary  from  the  waves,  girt  with  bending  reeds. 
The  encircling  ridges,  angel  guarded,  where  the  repentant 
souls  "  become  perfect  through  suffering."  Their  prayers 
and  grand  old  hymns  of  praise  : — 

The  strains  came  o'er  mine  ear,  e'en  as  the  sound 

Of  choral  voices,  that  in  solemn  chant 

With  organ  mingle,  and,  now  high  and  clear, 

Come  swelling,  now  float  indistinct  away. — IX.,  134 — 7.     Gary. 

The  rocking  of  the  mountain  and  the  exultant  chorus 
of  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  from  countless  souls,  as  one  of 
them  is  released  from  its  bondage,  the  terrestrial  paradise 
on  the  summit,  that  region  of  flowers  and  the  happy 
murmuring  of  leaves  and  running  waters. 

As  regards  these  general  features  of  the  "  Purgatorio,"  it 
may  be  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Shadwell  has  accomplished  his 
labour  of  love  with  remarkable  success.  A  lover  of  his 
author  he  must  be,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  original  as  he  frequently  does.  The 
following  are  widely  differing  examples  of  happy 
renderings : — 

I.,   121—136.      Virgil  girds  Dante    with    a    rush  prior  to  ascending   the 

mountain. 
IX.,  16 — 33.     Dante,  as  in  a  dream,  sees  an  eagle  swoop  down  and  bear 

him  aloft. 

X.,  76 — 93.  Sculpture  of  the  suppliant  and  the  empress. 
XIV.,  110 — 151.  Awful  voices  recalling  instances  of  envy. 
XIX.,  7—23.  Vision  of  the  siren. 
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The  "  Commedia  "  is  written,  as  every  one  knows,  in  terza 
rima.  This  metre  consists  of  "terzine,"  or  stanzas  of  three 
lines.  The  first  and  third  lines  rhyme,  the  second  announces 
the  rhyme  of  the  first  line  in  the  next  succeeding  "terzina." 
After  more  than  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  neglect, 
during  which  time  only  a  few  choice  spirits,  such  as 
Chaucer,  studied 

The  grete  poet  of  Itaille, 
That  mighty  Dante, 

the  first  translation  of  the  "Commedia"  into  English  was 
made  by  Boyd  in  1785,  and  was  in  terza  rima.  This  was 
quickly  followed  and  superseded  by  Gary's  blank  verse 
translation,  completed  in  1814,  a  version  which  still  remains 
unsurpassed.  Many  other  translations  of  both  kinds  have 
since  been  produced,  the  most  popular  in  terza  rima  being 
those  of  Wright  (who  takes  liberties  with  the  measure), 
and  of  Dr.  Plump tre ;  in  blank  verse  that  of  Longfellow 
vies  in  popularity  with  Gary's.  There  are  also,  as  is  well 
known,  several  admirable  prose  translations. 

Mr.  Shadwell,  feeling  that  something  was  wanting  in 
these  various  versions,  asked  himself  was  there  any  well 
known  English  metre  more  congenial  to  us  than  the  foreign 
terza  rima,  which  might  approximately  reproduce  the 
"  Commedia "  in  form  and  matter,  and  he  hit  upon  that 
which  Andrew  Marvell  employed  in  his  vigorous  Horatian 
"  Ode  to  Cromwell."  His  reasons  for  this  choice  are 
chiefly : — 

1.  That  Marvell's  stanza,  like  Dante's  "terzina,"  is 

generally  complete  in  itself,  the  structure  in  each 
case  lending  itself  admirably  to  the  habit  of 
compressing  progressive  stages  of  thought  within 
the  periods. 

2.  That  Marvell's  stanza,  which  consists  of  two  eight- 

syllabled  lines  and   two  six-syllabled  lines — all 
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iambic — is  nearly  equal  to  Dante's  terzina,  which 

consists  of  three  lines,  each  of  eleven  syllables. 

3.  That  the  short  final  couplet  of  Marvell's  stanza  is 

peculiarly    well    adapted    for    reproducing    the 

Dantesque  manner  of  introducing  a  subordinate 

clause,  or  an  illustration,  or  an  especially  striking 

thought  in  the  last  line  of  the  terzina. 

As  regards  the  first  reason,  Mr.  Shadwell  has  abundantly 

demonstrated  the  capacity  of  his  stanza  for  adequately 

rendering  the  matter  of  the  "  terzina."     For  the  most  part 

Dante  writes  with  consummate  terseness  and  concentration. 

As  Rivarol  said :  "  His  verse  holds  itself  erect  by  the  mere 

force  of  the  substantive  and  verb,  without  the  help  of  a 

single  epithet."     It  is  then  surprising  to  find  how  well  the 

gist  of  the  original  is  packed  into  the  English  stanza. 

Often,  too,  in  felicitous  form.     Take  as  examples : — 

Already  dawn's  o'ermastering  power 
Before  it  drove  the  morning  hour, 

And,  far  off  showed  to  me 

The  trembling  of  the  sea.— I.,  115—7. 
Right  well  may  her  example  prove 
How  brief  the  flame  of  woman's  love, 

Except  by  touch  or  sight 

It  often  be  relit.— VIII.,  76—8. 
Before  me  fair  Aurora's  face 
Where  white  and  crimson  late  had  place, 

As  she  was  older  growing 

An  orange  hue  was  showing. — II.,  7 — D. 
Know  ye  not  we  are  but  the  worm, 
Born  the  angelic  moth  to  form, 

That  puts  away  disguise 

And  straight  to  judgment  flies? — X.,  124—6. 

It  may  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  final  couplet  often 
conveys  very  happily  the  pregnancy  of  Dante's  third 
line : — 

His  notes  so  sweetly  flowed, 

My  soul  went  all  abroad.— VIII.,  15.  . 

For  he  that  knoweth  most, 

Most  plains  if  time  be  lost — III.,  78. 

27 
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Downward  my  years  were  bending 

From  height  of  arch  descending. — XIIL,  114. 

Then  down  I  fell  and  left 

My  flesh  of  me  bereft.— V.,  102. 

But  this  feature  of  the  translation  is,  I  think,  no  more 
striking  than  its  general  excellence,  and  what  he  gains  in 
the  roundness  of  the  couplet  is  more  than  outbalanced  in 
loss  of  character.  Mr.  ShadwelTs  view,  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  split  up  Dante's  final  line  for  the  sake  of 
wedding  the  thought  to  a  recognised  English  metre,  is  not 
convincing ;  nor  are  his  arguments  as  to  the  approximation 
of  the  two  metres.  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  who  has  ushered 
the  book  before  the  public  with  an  interesting  introduction, 
strengthens  Mr.  Shadwell's  hands  by  referring  to  the 
"essential  equivalence"  of  the  metres.  But  surely  the 
essential  quality  of  a  metre  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  by 
merely  counting  its  syllables.  In  what  other  respect  are 
the  two  alike  ?  They  differ  in  number  of  lines,  in  the 
rhyme  system,  in  accent,  and  in  general  character.  Although 
in  blank  verse  there  are  no  recurring  rhymes  to  satisfy  the 
ear,  it  in  other  respects  resembles  Dante's  lines  much 
more  than  does  the  metre  in  question,  especially  when,  as 
in  Longfellow,  eleven-syllabled  lines  are  used.  Such  a 
version  in  terza  rima  as  that  of  Dr.  Plumptre,  also,  I 
think,  reflects  more  faithfully  the  general  tone  and 
character  of  the  original.  Mr.  Shadwell  thinks  that  the 
exigencies  of  terza  rima  in  English  so  severely  tax  the 
translator,  that  he  must  perforce  often  take  refuge  in 
padding,  violent  inversions,  archaic  expressions,  weak 
words,  necessitated  by  the  rhymes,  etc.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  despite  the  scholarship  and  power  of  facile 
expression  of  Mr.  Shadwell,  he  himself  falls  into  these 
wicked  ways.  Witness  such  expressions  as  "  above  and 
eke  below,"  "within  and  eke  without,"  where  the  old  word 
"eke"  serves  only  to  help  out  the  measure.  Dante  hated  an 
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unnecessary  word.  Such  words  as  " enow,"  "fordone,"  are 
archaic,  and  are  called  in  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
rhyme.  Examples  of  forced  constructions  and  inversions  are : 

A  gate  I  saw,  three  steps  upon, 

Three  steps,  of  diverse  hue  each  one  : 
And  porter  there  who  yet 
Spake  never  word,  was  set. — IX.,  76 — 8. 

Sometimes  a  passage  becomes  obscure  through  a  violent 
inversion : — 

And  all  that  cross  undone 
I  made  my  breast  upon 
In  my  last  pains. — V.,  126. 

Or  an  otherwise  beautiful  passage  is  marred  by  the  same 
fault  :— 

The  hour  was  come  that  on  the  sea 
Softens  the  heart  with  memory, 

The  day  on  voyage  sped, 

Farewell  to  friends  was  said. 
Then  if  he  hear  the  distant  bell, 
That  seems  the  dying  day  to  knell, 

Its  sound  hath  power  to  move 

The  new-bound  pilgrim's  love. — VilL,  1 — 6. 

I  pass  over  other  small  blemishes,  such  expressions  as  : — 

Oh  !  soon  may  grace  the  scum  out-roll 

That  doth  your  consciences  befoul.— XIII.,  88—9. 

These  verbal  objections  may  be  ferreted  out  of  the  most 
perfect  translations,  and  may  be  left  to  carping  critics, 
who  wish  rather  to  air  their  own  cleverness  than  to  eagerly 
welcome  excellence  in  the  loving  study  of  a  great  classic. 
My  present  aim  is  to  hold  that  MarvelFs  metre  fails  to 
render  the  form  and  music  of  the  terza  rima. 

Read  aloud,  as  examples  chosen  at  random,  the  para- 
phrase of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Canto  XL,  1 — :21,  and  compare 
it  with  Dr.  Plumptre's  version.  Or  Canto  XVI.,  1 — 15, 
that  description  of  the  fog,  symbolising  angry  passions, 
with  Gary's  blank  verse. 

Much  is  necessarily  lost  in  all  these  renderings  that 
is  keenly  felt  by  readers  of  the  Italian,  In  particular  the 
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soft  fall  of  the  vowel-endings  is  missed  in  English.  But 
Mr.  Shadwell's  metre,  as  a  means  of  conveying  Dante's 
verse,  aggravates  the  unavoidable  evil  of  bald  consonant 
line-endings  by  the  short  couplets.  These  are  pat  and 
lively  when  compared  with  the  long,  grave,  weighty  line 
of  Dante.  Imagine  a  translation  of  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  with  such  a  change  of  metre.  Mr.  Shadwell  has,  I 
think,  in  his  anxiety  to  adopt  a  measure  which  should 
reproduce  the  stanza  form,  lost  sight  somewhat  of  the 
general  character  and  stately  music  of  his  author's  lines. 

"  All  deep  things  are  song,"  said  Carlyle.  "  The  Divine 
Comedy  is  in  all  senses  genuinely  a  song.  In  the  very 
sound  of  it  there  is  a  canto  fermo.  It  proceeds  as  by  a 
chant.  The  language,  his  simple  terza  rima,  doubtless 

helped  him  to  this It  could  not  be  otherwise, 

for  the  essence  and  material  of  the  work  are  themselves 
rhythmic.  Its  depth  and  rapt  passion  and  sincerity  makes 
it  musical ;  go  deep  enough,  there  is  music  everywhere. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  the  soul  of  Dante,  and  in  this  the  soul  of  the 
middle  ages,  rendered  for  ever  rhythmically  visible  there." 

This  majestic  music,  rolling  in  solemn  harmony  like  one 
of  Bach's  fugues,  Mr.  Shadwell  has  striven  to  reproduce  for 
us,  the  music  which,  it  is  said,  even  the  workmen  sung 
while  yet  the  poet  was  among  them.  He  has,  I  think, 
failed  in  this  respect  through  his  choice  of  metre.  At 
times  it  has  a  music  of  its  own,  but  not  Dante's.  Far  from 
that,  we  have  a  feeling  of  reading  high  thoughts  deftly 
rhymed,  rather  than  spontaneous  music.  His  work  is,  how- 
ever, finely  wrought  and  full  of  patient  care.  All  lovers  of 
Dante  will  respect  him  and  appreciate  his  work  highly. 
Whatever  criticisms  individual  students  may  offer,  all  will 
welcome  this  appearance,  in  a  new  garb,  of  the  magnum 
opus  of  the  great  Italian.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 
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Manchester     Literary    Club, 


REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL    ON    THE    THIRTY- 
FIRST    SESSION. 

IN  its  Thirty-first  Annual  Report,  the  Council  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  has  the  satisfaction  of  recording  once  more  the 
proceedings  of  a  very  successful  session.  The  position  of  the  Club 
with  regard  to  membership  has  been  well  maintained,  and  the 
attendance  of  members  and  their  friends  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Club  has  been  ordinarily  above  tne  average,  and  on  a  few  special 
occasions,  considerably  so.  The  syllabus  of  each  half  of  the 
session  has  presented  features  of  great  interest  and  attraction,  and 
the  second  half  session  was  prolonged  to  an  unusually  late  date, 
mainly  with  the  object  of  including  in  it  all  the  papers  which  had 
been  offered,  though  this  was  found  after  all  not  to  be  possible.  A 
very  encouraging  circumstance  evidenced  during  the  last  two  or 
three  sessions,  has  been  apparent  also  in  this.  It  is  the  readiness 
with  which  the  younger  and  newer  members  have  contributed  by 
the  reading  of  papers,  and  in  other  ways,  to  the  business  and 
entertainment  of  the  Club.  The  Council  cannot  help  drawing 
special  attention  to  this  most  healthy  sign. 
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Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  were  held,  at  which  twenty-two 
papers  were  read  and  thirty-one  short  communications  made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  : — 

1892. 
Oct.        10.  Edwin  Waugh— an  Estimate  and  Biographical  Sketch.  .GEORGE  MILNKR. 

,.         17.  A  Novelette JOHN  WALKER. 

,,         24.  Leaves  from  a  Roman  Note  Book    C.  E.  TYRER. 

„         31.  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop  :  His  Life  and  Work W.  I.  WILD. 

Nov.       14.  A  Visit  to  Greece    T.  KAY. 

,,         21.  Some  Literary  Amenities   E.  MKHCRR. 

28.  Pierre  Loti    J.  E.  PHYTHIAN. 

Dec.         5.  Macbeth J.  T.  FOARD. 

,.         12.  Wm.  Gilpin  :  Artist  and  Author   C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN. 

1893. 
J  an.         9.  Charles  Reade R.  BAOOT. 

,,         1(5.  Columbus  and  the  Discovery  of  America ELI  SOWERBUTTS. 

„         23.  Old  English  Ballads , THOS.  DERBY. 

,,         30.  Ingleton J.  B.  OLDHAM. 

Feb.         6.  In  Praise  of  Charles  Lamb  J.  MORTIMER. 

„         13.  Bala  Lake GEO.  MILNER. 

„         20.  Imagination     J.  E.  PHYTHIAN. 

„         27.  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Ernest  Renau WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

March      6.  Descriptive  Music W.  N.  JOHNSON. 

,,         13.  Vanities  of  Literature J.  D.  ANDREW. 

Archaeology  of  the  Bury  Simnel  A.  TAYLOR. 

,,         20.  Artificial  Cultivation  of  Justice J.  T.  FOARD. 

„         27.  Lucas  Malet's  Wages  of  Sin  E.  ATTKINS. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows : — 

1892. 

Oct.        10.  Egotism  of  Literary  Men T.  NEWBIGGING. 

Tennyson GEO.  MILNER. 

„          17.  On  Birkdale  Shore W.  DINSMORE. 

„         24.  Duty  of  Reader  to  Author E.  MERCER. 

Nov.         7.  Shelley  (five  papers) J.  MORTIMER  and  others. 

,,         21.  Matilde  Serao WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

„         28.  Laughter  W.  I.  WILD. 

Dec.         5.  Drama :  A  Lost  Opportunity J.  WALKER. 

The  Advantages  of  Sleeping  on  the  Coals    E.  ATTKINS. 

„         12.  The  Althorp  Library W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

When  Leaves  Have  Fallen    J.  MORTIMER. 

1893. 

Jan.         9.  Summer  Idleness  in  Sorrento  C.  E.  TYRER. 

Caravels  of  Columbus E.  E.  MINTON. 

.,         16.  The  Literary  Ego  :    A  Reply E.  MERCER. 

„         30.  An  Oldham  Literary  Club C.  MELLOR. 

Feb.         6.  Campbell,  the  Poet    A.  IRELAND. 

,,         13.  Shad  well's  Dante WALTER  BUTTERWORTH 

Charles  Baudelaire  . .  . . .  W.  R.  CREDLAKD. 
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1893. 

Feb.       20.  Last  of  the  Marsh B.  MERCER. 

„         27.  A  Flower  in  a  Letter J.  MORTIMER. 

Christmas  Pantomime A.  N.  MONKHOUSE 

March      <5.  Poem C.  E.  TYRER. 

Poem  J.  WALKKR. 

,,         13.  James  Smetham,  Artist  and  Author    S.  C.  MARSHALL. 

,,         20.  Poem J.  WALKER. 

Certain  Family  Mottoes B.  A.  REDFERN 

,,         27.  Then  and  Now  :    A  Mexican  Contrast    J.  G.  MANDLEY. 

The  papers  and  short  communications  may  be  thus  roughly 
classified  : — Art  and  Music,  3  ;  Bibliography,  1  ;  Biography,  3  ; 
Criticism,  17;  History,  4 ;  Poetry  and  Drama,  6;  Sociology,  3; 
Travel,  10;  Humour,  5;  Fiction,  1. 

LIBRARY. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  have  been  10  volumes,  all  by  gift, 
making  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  1,345,  which 
are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Books  by  members oil 

Lucal  books  591 

General  literature     222 

Albums,  &c 21 


1,345 

Among  the  donations  made  during  the  year,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : — A  Portrait  of  Henry  Hunt,  from  J.  A.  Eastwood  ; 
Mr.  Newbigging's  "Old  Gamul" ;  Mr.  Stansfield's  "Nugse"; 
the  Holbein  Society's  reproduction  of  Luther's  Catechism,  and  the 
Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society, 
the  Historic  Society,  and  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society. 

EXCURSION. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Club  took  place  on  July  2nd,  1892. 
Youlgreave,  in  Derbyshire,  was  made  the  head  quarters  of  the 
district  selected  for  exploration.  The  weather  was  extremely 
favourable,  and  a  most  delightful  day  was  spent  in  wandering 
through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Lathgill  and  the  Bradford. 
Our  member,  Mr.  T.  R.  Cobley,  who  has  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  party,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  their  enjoyment,  by  his  hospitality  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  district. 

PORTRAIT   OF   MR.    GEORGE    EVANS. 

The  Council  having  thought  it  desirable  that  a  Portrait  of  the 
late  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Club,  Mr.  George  Evans,  should  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Club's  room,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
respect  to  his  memory,  commissioned  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes  to  re- 
produce on  an  enlarged  scale,  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Evans,  which 
they  consider  to  be  an  excellent  likeness.  Since  the  commission 
was  given,  the  Council  have  received  the  generous  offer  of  their 
fellow  member,  Mr.  W.  II.  Guest,  to  present  the  portrait  to  the 
Club.  The  offer  has  been  accepted  with  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
Council. 

MEMORIAL    IN    FAVOUR    OF    MR.    BEN    BRIERLEY. 

A  Memorial  praying  for  the  presentation  of  a  Civil  List  Pension 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Brierley,  in  the  terms  of  the  Memorial  presented 
two  years  ago,  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Council  to  the  Right 
Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  through 
Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttle  worth ;  Mr.  Henry  Nutter,  and  other  members 
of  the  Club  undertaking  to  secure  the  support  of  many  Lancashire 
Members  of  Parliament.  The  Council  is  not  yet  able  to  report 
on  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  memorial. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  3rd,  1892,  by 
holding  the  usual  conversazione  in  the  Club  rooms,  and  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  conversazione  held  in  the  Club 
rooms,  on  Monday,  April  17th,  1893. 

In  addition  to  these  conversazioni,  three  musical  evenings 
were  held.  The  first  was  on  October  31st,  1892,  when  Mr.  Wild 
read  a  paper  on  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop,  musical  illustrations  being  given 
by  a  competent  choir.  At  the  second,  on  January  23rd,  1893,  Mr. 
Thos.  Derby  read  a  paper  on  "  Oil  English  Ballads,"  which  was 
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illustrated  by  a  number  of  ballads  and  songs  being  sung  by  him- 
self and  other  members  of  the  Club.  The  third,  given  on  March 
6th,  1893,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson,  who  read  & 
paper  on  "Descriptive  Music,"  and  this  was  accompanied  by 
illustrative  renderings  on  the  pianoforte.  Mr.  Geo.  Milner's  paper 
on  "  Edwin  Waugh,"  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  song,  and 
several  of  Waugh's  songs  were  charmingly  rendered. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  supper  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Club's  room,  on 
December  19th,  1892.  There  was  a  goodly  attendance  of  mem- 
bers and  their  friends,  and  the  customary  observances  were  carried 
out  very  successfully  and  evidently  to  the  great  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  of  those  present.  Mr.  Wm.  Percy  acted  the  part  of 
Old  Father  Christmas,  as  Mr.  John  Page  was  not  able  to  attend. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  Robert  Chad- 
wick,  Clarence  Arnold,  and  Samuel  Barlow. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  thirteen  members  by  death  and  resignation, 
five  names  have  been  struck  off  the  list  by  the  Council,  and  six- 
teen members  have  been  elected.  The  number  now  on  the  roll  is 
193.  The  Treasurer's  balance  sheet  shows  that  £245  11s.  5d. 
was  expended,  £180  Is.  6d.  was  received  in  subscriptions,  leaving  a 
balance  owing  to  the  bank  of  £65  9s.  lid. 


TREASURER'S    STATEMENT. 


CHARLES  W.  SUTTON,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 
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Proceedings. 


EXCURSION. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  2,  1892. — The  district  selected  for  the  annual 
excursion  of  the  Club  was  that  picturesque  portion  of  Derbyshire 
of  which  the  village  of  Youlgreave  is  the  centre.  The  party  drove 
out  from  Bakewell  to  the  farmhouse  near  the  head  of  Lathkill 
Dale,  and  entered  that  most  beautiful  of  valleys  a  little  below  the 
farmstead.  June  is  the  month  of  roses  according  to  the  poets, 
but  the  reign  of  the  wild  rose  seemed  meant  to  extend  far  into 
July,  judging  from  the  mass  of  flowers  in  bloom  and  the  greater 
mass  in  the  bud.  The  river  ran  as  pellucidly  over  its  many- 
tinted  bed  as  it  could  ever  have  done  in  the  days  of  old  Izaak 
Walton,  whose  friend  Cotton  says  of  it,  "  The  Lathkin  is  by  many 
degrees  the  purest  and  most  transparent  stream  that  T  ever  yet 
saw  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  breeds,  it  is  said,  the  reddest 
and  the  best  trouts  in  England."  And  the  "  trouts,"  too,  were  in 
full  force,  and  freely  displayed  their  tempting  greys  and  reds,  as  it 
were  in  defiance,  to  the  gaze  of  the  ardent  anglers  of  the  party. 
At  Youlgreave  the  fine  old  church  was  visited  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  rector,  who  described  the  various  objects  of  interest. 
At  the  end  of  the  chancel  is  a  fine  stained-glass  window,  designed 
by  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  A.R.A.  After  dinner  at  Youlgreave  the  party 
visited  Bradford  Dale  and  Alport,  and  drove  back  to  Bakewell  in 
the  evening,  passing  Haddon  Hall  on  the  way.  The  weather 
being  all  that  could  be  desired,  an  enjoyable  and  memorable  day 
was  spent. 


OPENING    CONVERSAZIONF. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1892. — The  opening  conversazione  of  the 
first  half  of  the  winter  session  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  There 
was  a  large  gathering  of  members  and  friends,  including  a  large 
number  of  ladies.  Selections  of  music,  songs,  and  readings  were 
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given  at  intervals  during  the  evening.  There  was  also  an  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures,  sketches,  and  photographs  by  artist  members  of 
the  Club.  The  late  Mr.  Christopher  Blacklock  was  represented 
by  several  good  examples.  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Shields,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club,  exhibited  five  pictures,  two  of  which,  entitled 
'•Isaiah"  and  "Enoch,"  have  been  specially  painted  by  him  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Ancoats  Recreation  Committee,  who  intend  to 
hang  them  in  the  Ancoats  Hospital.  Mr.  Walter  Tomlinson  con- 
tributed a  number  of  pen-and-ink  sketches,  the  originals  of  the 
drawings  which  have  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Illustrated  News. 
Some  examples  in  oil  and  water  colours  represented  the  work  of  Mr. 
W.  Noel  Johnson.  Several  pictures  by  the  late  George  Sheffield  were 
also  on  view. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNKR,  the  President,  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
address,  referred  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  and  called  special 
attention  to  the  works  of  the  late  George  Sheffield.  The  large 
picture,  drawn  in  the  early  days  of  the  artist,  and  given  by  him 
to  the  Club,  was,  Mr.  Milner  said,  marvellous  in  its  execution. 
Some  of  the  other  pictures  shown  were  drawings  made  in  the  Club 
before  the  members  in  seven  and  a  half  minutes.  He  thought  no 
man  had  a  clearer  idea  than  George  Sheffield  of  what  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  in  black  and  white,  or  had  greater  facility  for  putting 
his  ideas  on  paper  or  on  canvas.  They  could  not  help  regretting 
that  he  did  not  execute  more  works  of  the  very  fine  quality  of  the 
one  presented  to  the  Club  many  years  ago.  That  night  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  began  their  thirtieth  session.  The  Club  was 
founded  in  1862,  and  had  passed  through  a  generation.  There 
were  six  men  who  founded  the  Club,  namely,  Edwin  Waugh, 
Benjamin  Brierley,  Joseph  Chatwood,  John  Page,  R.  R.  Bealey, 
and  Charles  Hardwick.  Only  two  now  remained  —  Benjamin 
Brierley  and  John  Page,  and  he  was  sorry  the  state  of  their  health 
prevented  them  being  present.  The  Club  was  founded,  as  most 
of  such  clubs  were,  with  the  idea  that  those  who  had  a  common 
object  in  view  should  meet  upon  common  ground  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  for  indulging  in  social  pleasures. 
The  men  connected  with  it  at  the  beginning  were  men  who 
practised  literature,  perhaps  local  literature,  with  more  or  less 
success.  They  had  their  predecessors  and  their  traditions.  The 
Club  did  not  spring  out  of  nothing.  First  of  all  there  was  the  con- 
fraternity which  met  at  what  was  known  as  the  "Poet's  Corner  •" 
and  later  on  the  small  club  which  was  known  as  the  "  Shandeans." 
Eventually  the  Literary  Club  enlarged  its  sphere  of  action,  and 
grew  from  an  organisation  which  was  almost  purely  personal  and 
social  into  one  which  had  higher  and  wider  objects.  First  there 
was  the  study  of  bibliography,  and  then  the  study  of  dialects. 
Gradually  it  was  seen  that  there  were  many  things  connected  with 
the  interests  of  literary  men  and  their  works  which  might  properly 
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engage  the  attention  of  the  Club.     Then  the   dissemination   of 
literature    and    the  acknowledgment  of  its    proper    place,    and 
of  its  importance  in   the  scheme  of  education,  elementary  and 
higher,    were   made    part  of  the  programme.       Of  course  there 
was   also   the  cultivation    of  literature   itself  by   the   members 
professionally,   in   the  pursuit  of  their  daily   avocation,   and    in 
the  papers  contributed  to  the  Club  volumes,  and  especially  through 
the  journal  known  as  the  Manchester  Quarterly.     That  publication 
had  now  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  and  that  in  itself  was 
a  remarkable  fact.     It  was  well  to  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 
And  those  others  might  not  always  see  them  in  a  light  worse  than 
that  in  which  they  saw   themselves.     It  was  just  possible  that 
modesty  might  sometimes  become  a  painful  hindrance  to  clearness 
of  vision.    Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  a  person  entirely  outside  the 
Manchester  literary  circle,  writing  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
said  :  "  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  in  England.     It   certainly  publishes  one  of  the   very  few 
readable  magazines  ever  issued  by  a  society."     One  could  not  help 
contrasting   the    condition   of    Manchester   to-day    in   regard   to 
literary  and  educational  matters  with  what  it  was  at  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Club.     Since  the  founding  of  the  Club  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  had  come  into  force ;  there  had  also 
been  a  gradual  development  of  free  libraries  ;  the  Victoria  University 
had  come  into  existence;    a  great  impetus  had   been   given   to 
the  work  of  technical  instruction.    It  was  well  to  note  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  principals  and  professors  of  the  University.     They 
did  not  confine  themselves  in  a  narrow  or  pedantic  spirit  to  the 
work  of  the  University  itself,  but  threw  themselves  liberally  and 
freely  into  the  general  educational  work  of  the  city.     This  was  an 
immense  gain.     Then  he  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  grand 
gift  of  the  Althorp  Library,  the  possession  of  which  would  give 
Manchester  a  European  reputation.     Manchester  men  had  also  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Professor  Freeman's  library   would 
find  a  home  in  their  midst;  while  within  the  last  few  days  they  had 
heard  of  the  purchase  by  the  Chetham  feoffees  of  a  special  library 
of  250  volumes  on  the  subject  of  the  history  of  Southern  Italy. 
He  had  that  evening  heard  of  still  another  small  library  for  the  city 
— a  library  which  was  small  but  rare  and  select.     All  this  seemed 
to  indicate  that  Manchester  was  to  become  famous  as  the  home  of 
special  libraries,    remembering   that   they  had   already   acquired 
several  smaller  libraries  of  this  character.     Lastly  he  noted  with 
pleasure,   as  all  Manchester  men  would,  the   proposal   to  found 
a  College  of  Music,  a  thing  entirely  in  accord  with  their  best  tradi- 
tions.      Putting  all  these  things   together  they  would   see  that 
Manchester  was  beginning  at  any  rate  to  take  its  place  as  a  city 
where  they  not  only  span  cotton  and  sold  fabrics,  but  where  the 
things  of  the  mind  were  attended  to  and  developed  in  a  way  Man- 
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cheater  men  should  be  proud  of.  The  outside  work  of  members 
during  the  recess  included  Mr.  Newbigging's  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  "  History  of  Rossendale "  and  his  publication  of 
a  pleasant  little  volume  of  "  Lancashire  Sketches."  Benjamin 
Brierley  had  just  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  selections 
from  his  works,  and  he  (Mr.  Milner)  had  undertaken  the  editing  of 
a  new  edition  in  eight  volumes  of  the  works  cf  Edwin  Waugh. 
Alexander  Ireland  had  delivered  a  most  admirable  address  at  the 
opening  of  a  free  library,  and  it  had  been  printed  and  circulated  all 
over  the  country.  He  had  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Tomlinson's  new 
venture,  and  they  all  hoped  it  might  be  successful.  Sir  Henry 
Howorth  was  engaged  upon  a  second  volume  of  his  book  upon 
"The  Mammoth."  Mr.  Suttou  had  contributed  several  local  bio- 
graphies to  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  He  thought 
it  also  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  charming  sketches 
which  Mr.  Hedley  Fitton  week  by  week  had  been  contributing 
to  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times.  He  always  looked  for  them 
himself  with  an  anticipation  of  pleasure,  because  he  recognised 
in  them,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  imperfections  incidental 
to  the  mode  of  reproduction,  a  very  high  artistic  quality.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  session  they  had  before  them  an  excellent  syllabus, 
and  he  thought  they  could  promise  members  a  successful  time. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1892. — The  first  ordinary  business 
meeting  of  the  session.  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  was 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  honorary  secretary,  laid  on  the  table 
two  books,  John  Cuming  Walter's  "  Tn  Tennyson  Land,"  and  a 
copy  of  a  first  edition  of  Tennyson's  "  Maud,"  the  only  copy  of  a 
first  edition  of  one  of  the  Laureate's  works  possessed  by  the  Man- 
chester Free  Library. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  A  Philistine 
on  the  Egotism  of  Literary  Men." 

THE    POET    LAUREATE. 

The  PRESIDENT,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  death  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  Alfred  Tennyson,  said  he  was  a  poet  of  hi<?h  rank  and  a 
man  of  many  noble  attributes.  Comparing  Tennyson  with  modern 
poets  he  found  in  Byron,  for  instance,  more  sustained  passion, 
though  Tennyson  has  passion  enough  in  several  remarkable  poems. 
These,  however,  are  exceptional.  In  Wordsworth  there  is  present 
a  quality  of  restfulness  and  elevated  consolation  which  is  not  found 
to  the  same  extent  in  his  successor.  Browning  furnishes  a  more 
potent  intellectual  stimulus ;  Shelley  has  a  finer  lyrical  faculty 
and  more  of  what  we  call,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  the  divine 
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afflatus ;  Keats  has  a  more  exquisite  seusuousness ;  Coleridge  a 
fine  combination  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  three  poets  last  men- 
tioned, and  in  Matthew  Arnold  there  is  more  of  statuesque  calm. 
What,  then,  are  the  qualities  in  Tennyson  which  command  our 
admiration  1  His  purity  of  language,  and  his  perfect  finish  within 
his  limitations.  It  may  be  said  that  Tennyson  lacks  originality, 
but  if  that  be  so  he  is  the  flower  and  the  fruit  of  all  culture, 
ancient  and  modern.  As  a  delineator  of  external  nature  and  of 
the  modern  emotion  which  nature  arouses  he  is  without  a  rival. 
In  the  substance  or  matter  of  his  poems  there  is  religious  faith 
without  bigotry,  liberal  enthusiasm  combined  with  conservative 
control  and  reticence,  and  an  unmistakable  flavour  of  English 
insularity  without  Philistinism.  His  "  In  Memoriam "  stands 
alone  as  embodying  the  highest  form  of  religion,  and  of  that  love 
which  passeth  the  love  of  woman. 

The  PRESIDENT  afterwards  read  the  principal  paper  of  the  evening. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  biographical  sketch  and  estimate  of  the  work 
of  Edwin  Waugh.  The  matter  is  to  form  the  introduction  to  the 
new  edition  of  Waugh's  works  in  eight  volumes,  about  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Milner.  During  the  reading  of 
the  paper  Mr.  Thomas  Derby  sang  "I've  worn  mi  bits  o'  shoon 
away,"  and  "  Come  whoam  to  thi  childer  an'  me  "  was  given  by 
Mr.  Dinsmore. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Ireland,  J.  H.  Nodal,  and  A.  Stansfield  took 
part  in  the  conversation  which  followed,  and  a  general  feeling  was 
expressed  that,  at  some  future  date,  a  one  or  two  volume  selection 
from  Waugh's  writings  would  ultimately  become  a  household  book 
in  Lancashire. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1892. — Mr.  GEORGE    MILNER   presided. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  Birkdale 
Shore  between  Southport  and  Liverpool. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  an  original  novelette,  entitled  "The 
Cameo  Pin  and  the  Golden  Hoop,"  which  led  to  a  discussion  on  the 
composition  of  the  short  story,  in  which  Mr.  Milner,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kay,  Mr.  Walter  Butterwortb,  Mr.  W.  Tomlinson,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Credland  took  part. 

Mr.  CREDLAND  said  that  the  writing  of  the  short  story  was  a  fine 
and  difficult  art.  It  was  really  more  easy  to  produce  a  novel  of 
the  orthodox  three- volume  length  than  to  write  a  thoroughly  good 
short  story.  The  short  story  must  contain  the  concentrated 
essence  of  a  novel,  and  must  be  as  highly  polished  in  its  every 
facet  as  a  gem.  There  was  no  room  in  it  for  an  unnecessary  word 
or  episode,  everything  must  have  definite  point  and  meaning,  and 
must  be  made  to  carry  on  the  story  with  accumulating  interest 
until  the  inevitable  end.  We  in  England  had  some  good  tellers 
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of  the  short  story,  but  he  thought  that  in  this  respect  we  were 
equalled  or  even  distanced  by  foreigners.  Few  English  writers 
could  be  compared  with  the  Americans,  Poe  or  Hawthorne,  as 
raconteurs,  and  perhaps  none  with  some  of  the  best  French  writers. 
With  Frenchmen  of  letters  the  short  story  had  been  cultivated 
until  they  had  become  past-masters  in  the  art,  and  any  one  who 
wished  to  try  his  powers  in  this  direction  should  take  for  guides 
such  men  as  Gautier,  De  Maupassant,  Daudet,  or  even  Zola. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1892. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Duty  of 
Reader  to  Author." 

Mr.  C.  E.  TYRER  sent  a  paper  from  Italy  entitled  "  Leaves 
from  a  Roman  Note  Book,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Edgar  Attkins. 

NOTES    FROM    ROME. 

Mr.  TYRER  said  he  had  experienced  a  rather  melancholy  journey 
from  Orvieto,  on  a  grey  morning  inclined  to  rain,  which  before 
reaching  Rome  fell  intermittently.  The  Campagna  looked  dreary 
enough  under  a  drizzling  rain  and  grey  sky,  with  here  and  there  a 
solitary  shepherd  tending  his  flock.  His  first  impression  of  Rome 
was  not  at  all  an  inspiriting  one.  It  looked  much  like  other  large 
towns,  with  a  grimy-looking  little  bit  of  antiquity  standing  in 
melancholy  isolation  here  and  there.  Finding  himself  in  the  Via 
di  Ara  Coeli,  and  not  far  from  the  Capitol,  he  strolled  up  the  hill 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Senator,  and  thence  peeped  over  into  ancient 
Rome.  This  first  glimpse  of  the  ancient  world  was  very  striking 
if  one  came  upon  it  at  once  from  the  crowded  streets  of  the 
modern  city.  As  regarded  the  Coliseum  he  must  admit  that  it 
disappointed  his  expectations,  but  perhaps  the  bad  weather  was 
partly  to  blame.  He  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  visits  to  Cafie 
Greco,  the  great  Jesuit  Church  of  the  Gesu,  the  Capitoline  Museum, 
the  Villa  Borghese,  the  Church  of  S.  Clemente,  and  many  other 
famous  spots,  the  descriptions  of  which  were  deeply  interesting. 
He  looked  with  much  interest  at  the  sculptures  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus.  The  Villa  Borghese  was  charming.  The  clumps  of 
stone-pines,  the  sombre  avenues  of  ilex,  the  moss-grown  statues, 
the  fountains,  the  wealth  of  daisies  and  anemones,  the  white 
violets  which  peeped  out  along  the  paths,  produced  together 
an  impression  which  was  unique  in  its  way.  He  met  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy,  who  struck  him  as  very  good,  simple, 
unaffected  people,  who  held  themselves  very  little  aloof  from  the 
general  crowd  of  their  subjects.  He  visited  Shelley's  and  Keats's 
graves  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  near  the  Porto  S.  Paolo. 
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Shelley's  grave,  with  the  simple,  well-known  lines  oil  the  stone, 
lay  with  Trelawny's  in  a  little  nook  of  the  purply-brown  city  walls, 
a  most  happily  chosen  spot.  The  violets  were  gone,  but  there  was 
a  lavish  growth  of  the  rank  and  beautiful  Roman  vegetation.  The 
grave  of  Keats,  in  the  older  cemetery  hard  by,  was  less  satisfactory. 
It  had  evidently  been  much  and  disastrously  modernised,  aud 
instead  of  the  simply  pathetic  "Here  lies  one  whose  name  was 
writ  in  water,"  one  saw  a  headstone  with  an  elaborate  inscription, 
and  a  most  unsatisfactory  medallion  portrait  on  the  wall  hard  by. 
He  could  not  help  saying  that  a  man  of  taste  and  culture  who  had 
once  felt  the  fascination  of  Rome  could  hardly  desire  any  other 
place  for  a  permanent  residence.  Such  an  Englishman  as  he  had 
imagined  might  well  desire  to  visit  on  occasion  his  own  beautiful 
island,  his  thoughts  might  recur  with  a  fond  affection  to  the 
solemn  fiords  of  Norway,  the  shining  snows  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
storied  cities  of  France ;  and  the  other  storied  cities  of  Italy 
would  not  lose  their  hold  on  his  regard.  But  his  deepest  affections 
would  still  cluster  round  the  Eternal  City — the  city  of  his  heart, 
as  it  was  the  city  of  the  world. 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Credlaud, 
Andrew,  Davies-Colley,  and  Butter  worth  joined. 

Mr.  BUTTERWORTH  protested  against  the  fault-finding  tone  of 
much  of  Mr.  Tyrer's  paper,  and  contended  that  Englishmen  should 
not  go  about  in  foreign  countries  with  all  their  insular  prejudices 
rampant  in  their  minds,  but  should  try  fairly  to  judge  of  things 
as  they  found  them,  and  make  proper  and  due  allowance  for  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  not  so  much  faults  as 
they  were  the  results  of  the  natural  growth  and  the  prevailing 
customs  of  centuries  of  a  somewhat  restricted  social  life. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1892. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  music  of  Sir  HENRY  R.  BISHOP. 

Mr.  W.  I.  WILD  read  a  paper  on  Bishop's  life  and  work,  musical 
and  vocal  illustrations  being  given  by  a  glee  party  from  Stockport, 
including  Mr.  W.  Anderton,  John  Smith,  E.  Royle,  G.  A.  Spencer, 
and  G.  T.  Grimshaw,  with  Mr.  Nicholson  as  accompanyist  on  the 
piano.  Several  favourite  glees  were  sung  in  an  artistic  style,  and 
much  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  the  solos  "  My  Pretty  Jane,"  and 
"  The  Pilgrim  of  Love."  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Newbiggiog, 
seconded  by  Mr.  William  Sterling,  and  supported  by  the  president, 
Mr.  George  Milner,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
singers.  By  favour  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson  a  manuscript  lecture 
and  the  score  of  a  glee  by  Bishop  were  exhibited. 
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NOVEMBER  7,  1892. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  the  President. 

SHELLEY    NIGHT. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  commemoration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Shelley,  and  the  members  had  been  invited  to  con- 
tribute short  papers  relative  to  Shelley  as  a  poet  and  man  of 
letters.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutton  laid  on  the  table  and  described 
the  publications  of  the  Shelley  Society,  and  also  a  number  of  first 
editions  of  the  poet's  works,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Manchester 
Reference  Library.  Mr.  Abel  Hey  wood,  jun,,  also  laid  on  the  table 
some  original  photographs  of  the  gravestones  of  Shelley  and  Keats, 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  of  Rome. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  there  was 
sound  common  sense  in  reconsidering  a  poet's  claim  after  the  lapse 
of  one  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  for  by  that  time 
it  had  become  possible  to  take  a  clearer  and  juster  view  than  at 
an  earlier  date.  Shelley  was  a  great  poet,  but  not  one  of  the 
gieatest.  That  which  prevented  him  from  being  so  was  his  almost 
entire  deficiency  in  that  breadth  which  accompanied  judgment  and 
that  weight  which  was  the  result  of  perfect  sanity. 

Mr.  CUTHBERT  E.  TYRER  sent  a  paper  from  Rome  embodying  a 
pilgrimage  to  Shelley's  grave  and  a  criticism  of  his  work  as  a  poet. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  short  paper  entitled,  "Ariel  and  the 
Snake."  Shelley's  friends  called  him  by  these  nicknames,  and  so 
far  from  resenting  the  epithets  he  often  adopted  them  when 
speaking  of  himself.  The  reader  proceeded  to  point  out  how  well 
these  names  described  their  subject,  and  to  show  how  singularly 
extensive  was  Shelley's  introduction  of  the  various  kinds  of  reptiles 
into  his  poetry. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  an  analysis  of  Shelley's  "Ode  to  a 
Skylark,"  and  gave  a  recital  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  sent  a  short  paper  on  Shelley's  Lyrics,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  poet's  lyrics  did  not  lend  themselves  to 
expression  in  music.  Some  of  his  most  exquisite  songs  had  been 
used  by  the  cleverest  and  most  popular  English  musicians  with 
little  result.  The  reason  for  this  seemed  to  be  that  they  were 
overmatched  by  Shelley's  own  verbal  music. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  paper  in  which  he  analyzed  the  plots 
of  "  Queen  Mab"  and  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  and  demonstrated 
their  absurdity  when  presented  in  a  prosaic,  unadorned  version, 
instead  of  the  covering  of  glamour  in  which  the  poet  had  enveloped 
them. 

Mr.  WALDO  ADIN  and  Mr.  ALFRED  EDMESTON  sang  some  of 
Shelley's  songs. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers  Mr.  Stansfield  defended  Shelley 
from  the  aspersions  which  some  of  the  essayists  had  cast  upon  him. 
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NOVEMBER  14,  1892. —  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  Visit  to  Greece." 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  series  of  oil  paintings  done  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Somerset,  by  a  collection  of  water-colours 
painted  by  Mr.  Kay,  and  a  number  of  photographs  shown  by  the 
oxy-hydrogen  light.  The  paintings  and  photographs  exhibited  the 
present  appearance  of  the  country  and  of  its  ancient  monuments, 
and  brought  vividly  before  the  mind  the  wreck  and  desolation 
which  time  and  the  hand  of  man  have  wrought  in  once  classic 
Greece. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  the  description  of  the  lantern 
illustrations,  Messrs.  Milner,  Crosland,  and  Minton  took  part,  the 
latter  drawing  attention  to  the  comparative  paucity  of  books 
relating  to  the  present  state  of  the  antiquities  of  Greece. 


NOVEMBER  21,  1892.  —  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER. 

Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging,  the  author,  presented  to  the  club  a 
copy  of  his  recently-published  lyric  play,  entitled,  "  Old  Gamul." 

OLD    GAMUL. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  laying  it  on  the  table,  said :  Mr.  Newbigging's 
little  book  is  called  a  lyric  play.  Its  character  is  of  a  very  composite 
nature.  It  is  at  once  a  pantomime,  a  lyrical  burlesque,  and  a  sylvan 
play,  with  a  slight  resemblance  to  "  The  Foresters  "  of  Tennyson. 
The  legend  which  it  embodies  is  a  favourite  one  with  Mr.  Newbigging. 
He  has  previously  told  it  in  rhyme  in  his  volume  of  "  Poems  and 
Songs,"  published  in  1881.  In  his  preface  to  "  Old  Gamul "  he 
mentions  that  he  heard  the  story  when  a  child  from  his  "  honoured 
grannie  " ;  but  that  he  first  became  aware  of  its  source  from  a 
paper  read  before  this  club  by  Mr.  Axon  in  1884.  Like  most 
stories  of  its  kind,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  many  lands. 
It  is  in  the  German  "  Palaestra  Dramatica,"  in  the  "  Gesta 
Romanorum,"  and  in  a  book  of  Eastern  legends,  the  "  Calilah  u 
Dimnah."  It  was  used  by  Gower,  in  the  "  Confessio  Amantis," 
and  is  also  given  by  Matthew  Paris.  Its  true  origin  I  should  take 
to  be  Oriental.  It  seems  strained  and  unnatural  even  in  its 
mediaeval  dress,  and  it  becomes  still  more  unmanageable  and  im- 
probable when  mixed,  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Newbigging,  with  fairy  my- 
thology and  the  incidents  of  English  rustic  life.  The  legend, 
seems  to  have  been  an  attractive  one  in  all  ages,  and  it  has  in  it 
no  doubt,  certain  elements  which  make  it  suitable  for  dramatic 
treatment ;  but  I  question  whether,  after  all,  it  is  worth  the  trouble 
which  has  been  spent  upon  it.  Mr.  Newbigging  has  used  his 
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materials  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  done  his  best  to  give  them 
coherence  and  probability.  The  play  contains  several  capital  songs, 
and  in  these  Mr.  Newbigging  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  dramatic  or  narrative  passages.  The  volume  is  published  by 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  but  Manchester  gets  the  credit  of  its 
printing  and  binding,  both  of  which  are  admirable. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  short  paper  on  the  Italian 
novelist,  Matilde  Serao. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed, 

Mr.  VALGIMIGLI,  Professor  of  Italian  at  Owens  College  (a  visitor), 
took  part,  and  spoke  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy  in  recent 
years,  and  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  him  and  his  compatriots  to 
find  such  a  lively  interest  taken  in  Italy  and  its  literature  by  the 
English  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  paper  entitled  "Some  Literary 
Amenities."  A  conversation  followed,  principally  directed  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  amenities  "  and  "  literature," 
in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Stansfield,  Andrew,  and  Mortimer  took  part. 


NOVEMBER  28,  1892. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  was 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  I.  WILD  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Laughter." 
Mr.  MILNER  laid  on  the  table  some  of  the  original  water-colour 
drawings  painted  by  George  Pickering  to  illustrate  Roby's  "  Tradi- 
tions of  Lancashire,"  and  gave  a  brief  description  of  them  ;  and  Mr. 
0.  W.  SUTTON  read  some  notes  on  the  life  and  artistic  work  of 
Pickering. 

PIERRE     LOTI. 

Mr.  J.  E.  PHYTHIAN  contributed  the  principal  item  of  the 
evening's  proceedings.  It  was  an  address  on  the  French  writer, 
Pierre  Loti.  He  said  that  Pierre  Loti,  whose  real  name  was  Julien 
Viand,  was  born  at  La  Rochelle,  in  1850,  and  was  already  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 
In  his  "  Roman  d'un  Enfant "  he  told  much  of  his  early  life, 
giving  us  an  insight  into  the  family  and  religious  life  of  people 
who  might  be  classed  as  English  Protestants  of  the  old  school. 
Yet  this  influence  made  singularly  little  impression  upon  him,  and 
from  early  life  the  idea  of  a  hereafter  seems  to  have  been  to  him  an 
illusion.  From  his  writings  it  may  be  deduced  that  their  author 
was  devoid  of  any  strong  imaginative  powers  ;  that  his  moral  force 
was  non-existent  or  unused  ;  that  his  reasoning  powers  were  absent 
or  held  in  solution ;  and  that  he  was  the  creature  of  sentiments 
and  impulses.  He  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  survival, 
perhaps  not  of  the  fittest,  from  the  past.  He  rather  followed  his 
mere  instincts  than  set  himself  to  battle  against  life.  He  was  a 
true  Celt,  with  the  Celt's  dreaminess  and  melancholy.  Mr. 
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Phythian  illustrated  from  the  novelist's  writings  on  Japan  and 
Turkey  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  real,  essential,  internal  life  of 
these  countries.  His  observations  were  all  of  accidental,  trifling 
external  life.  Of  woman  he  knew  all  the  points  of  beauty  only  on 
the  material  side ;  little  of  her  soul  and  humanity.  It  was  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  him  rating  animals  near  to  man.  "  A 
Story  of  Two  Cats  "  illustrates  this  amply.  The  sentiment  was  of 
course  beautiful  enough,  but  the  feature  of  Loti's  point  of  view 
was  not  so  much  how  near  animals  are  to  man,  but  how  low  man 
comes  towards  the  animals.  He  had  shaken  himself  free  from  the 
creeds  and  superstitions  of  men.  There  was  only  one  thing  left 
which  fascinated  him  and  held  him  spell-bound,  and  that  was 
death.  He  had  exhausted  a  fine  vocabulary,  and  utilized  the  dregs 
and  lees  of  experience  to  depict  the  horrors  and  agonies  of  death  in 
its  most  terrible  and  revolting  forms.  All  this  was  not  attractive 
to  the  healthy  mind,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  contrast  him 
with  Tennyson,  through  whose  work  there  blew  the  fresh  breeze  of 
Nature  ;  whose  poetry  was  instinct  with  the  gladness  of  joy  in 
merely  living ;  whose  fighting  was  ever  against  death  and  all  that 
makes  for  death ;  and  whose  attitude  was  anything  but  that  of 
Pierre  Loti's,  a  tame  and  shuddering  submission  to  the  inevitable. 
In  the  conversation  which  followed  Messrs.  Milner,  Attkins, 
Butter  worth,  Chat  wood,  Andrew,  and  Uttley  (a  visitor)  took  part. 


DECEMBER  5,  1892. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  presided. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  short  humorous  paper,  entitled  "  On 
the  Advantages  of  Sleeping  on  the  Coals." 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  a  dramatic  sketch  entitled  "  A  Lost 
Opportunity." 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Macbeth." 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Mortimer,  Butter- 
worth,  Andrew,  Dinsmore,  Mercer,  and  Shaw  took  part. 


DECEMBER  12TH,  1892. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Althorp  Library." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  short  paper,  entitled  "  When  Leaves 
have  Fallen." 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"William  Gilpin  :  Artist  and  Author." 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
Messrs  Milner,  Foard,  Stansfield,  Barber,  and  others  took  part. 

ITALIAN    OPINION    OF   THE    CLUB. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Club  on  November  21,  when  a  paper  on 
"  Matilde  Serao,  the  Italian  Novelist "  was  read,  the  Professor  of 
Italian  at  Owens  College  was  present,  and  with  him  an  Italian 
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friend.  This  gentleman  sent  to  Italy  a  description  of  this  meeting, 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed,  and  it  was 
published  in  several  Italian  newspapers.  The  following  extracts 
from  these  reports  were  read  by  Mr.  Walter  Butterworth  and 
Mr.  John  Mortimer  : — 

From  La  Lego,  Lombarda. — The  evening  of  the  21st  November  was  notable 
to  me — who  love  the  festivals  of  the  mind — for  it  afforded  me  au  opportunity 
of  admiring  the  elect  literary  spirits  of  Manchester,  warmed  by  that  sacred 
enthusiasm  which  is  the  soul  of  literature.  The  cold,  measured,  mechanical 
character  which  we  attribute  to  English  people  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to 
that  gesticulation  and  facial  expression  which  adds  so  much  force  to  a  discourse 
or  a  conversation.  It  happens  sometimes  that  a  man  sees  or  feels  something 
which  moves  him  strongly  ;  he  allows  himself  to  be  transported  by  it,  and  throws 
aside  all  studied  and  fictitious  reserve.  Then  is  revealed  his  nature  in  its  noble 
and  sublime  vigour,  which  is  to  the  imitative  and  artificial,  as  is  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  that  of  a  candle.  Thus  it  happened  precisely  with  Mr.  Stansfield, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  authoritative  members  of  the  Club,.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, whose  features  seem  at  first  austere,  but  which  are  presently  transformed 
by  enthusiasm  until  they  appear  pleasing  and  jovial ;  a  face  venerable  with 
incipient  old  age,  with  a  beard  cultivated  only  under  the  chin  and  somewhat 
like  the  mane  of  the  blond  emperor  of  the  forest.  He  stood — 

"  Like  a  lion  on  the  watch," 

•when  one  of  the  members  made  a  somewhat  irreverent  allusion  to  Milton,  who 
is  the  idol  and  pride  of  Englishmen — and  not  of  them  alone.  Then  he  sprat) g 
forward,  and  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment  said  things  which  would 
scarcely  be  written  in  calmer  moments.  Mr.  Milner,  the  president  of  the  Club, 
expressed  exalted  ideas  on  the  question  of  that  cosmopolitan  brotherhood  and 
reciprocal  benevolence  which  should  bring  together  cultivated  and  literary 
men — 

"  And  those  others  who  put  their  minds  to  lofty  purpose." 

Mr.  Milner  is  the  very  type  of  an  English  gentleman  and  man  of  letters.  He 
is  the  soul  of  the  Club,  which  includes  men  of  undoubted  ability  and  literary 
distinction,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Gannon,  who  some  time  ago  gave  a  paper  on 
De  Amicis,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly, 
the  organ  of  the  Club.  Genial,  animated,  and  pleasing  discussion  continued 
for  some  time,  and  we  two  Italians  were  treated  with  great  courtesy.  About 
forty  members  were  present,  who,  as  I  said,  represented  the  aristocracy  of 
culture  in  Manchester.  I  was  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
such  a  gathering,  and  of  assisting  at  a  mark  of  sympathy  between  the  two 
peoples. 


CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1892. — The  Annual  Christmas  Supper 
was  held  in  the  Club  Rooms,  and  brought  the  first  half  of  the 
Session  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  gathering 
of  the  members  and  their  friends.  The  proceedings  were  begun  as 
usual  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  habited  as 
a  master  cook,  bringing  in  the  boar's  head.  He  was  followed  by 
gleemen  singing  the  ancient  Hoar's  Head  carol.  After  supper 
Father  Christmas  made  his  entry  into  the  room,  heartily  greeting 
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the  members  with  the  customary  wishes.  He  was  personified  on 
this  occasion  by  Mr.  William  Percy,  the  artist,  Mr.  John  Page,  the 
Father  Christmas  of  former  years,  being  unable  to  be  present. 
After  this  ceremony  Mr.  Thomas  Derby  sang  the  Wassail  Song. 
The  President  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ben  Brierley,  who  through 
illness  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  sent  the  following  poem, 
which  was  read  to  the  company  :  — 

CHRISTMAS    MORN. 

The  waits,  the  waits,  they  are  here  once  more, 
And  singing  their  songs  at  some  cottager's  door. 
How  sweetly  the  music  is  borne  on  the  breeze, 
Like  the  sighing  of  summer  when  heard  among  tree?. 
But  nearer,  and  nearer,  and  nearer  it  comes  ; 
No  clanging  of  cymbals,  no  beating  of  drums  ; 
But  soft  as  the  zephyrs  when  breathing  of  rest ; 
Or  the  slumber  of  childhood  when  held  at  the  breast. 

"  Neaw  Sally,  neaw  Mary,  get  places  reaund  th'  dur  ; 
There's  a  leet  up  aboon,  an'  I  yerd  someb'dy  stir. 
Come,  Dick,  tune  thy  fiddle,  an'  Nat,  blow  thy  horn, 
An'  wakken  these  sleepers  this  Kessimas  morn. 
Th'  owd  gronfeyther  fiddle  mun  twang  eaut  his  thrump, 
An'  shake  up  his  note-box,  an'  scrape  at  what  comes. 
Neaw  off — o  at  once — sing  slow — not  so  fast ; 
If  yo  go'en  at  that  speed  th'  owd  tune  winnot  last. 
'  When  Shepherds ' — that's  it — neaw  we're  off  wi'  a  swing  ; 
If  angels  con  match  yo,  then  angels  con  sing." 

And  "old  John"  bared  his  head  to  the  firmament  high, 

Nor  heeded  the  cold  of  that  wintry  sky  ; 

And  the  music  stole  over  the  house  like  a  spell, 

Or  a  strain  from  the  home  where  the  good  fairies  dwell. 

Oh  !  muoic  was  made  for  the  night,  not  the  day, 
As  bells  sound  the  sweetest  when  rung  far  away  ; 
So  softly  it  whispers,  and  steals  through  our  dreams, 
And  dies  as  the  morn  breaks  in  wintry  gleams. 

After  the  toast  of  the  Queen  Mr.  Edmund  Mercer  sang  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  ditty,  "  The  Nightmare."  Mr.  Richard  Hooke  gave 
a  "  Temperance  Lecture "  in  an  appropriately  humorous  style. 
The  toast  of  the  Literary  Club  and  its  President  was  given  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Foard,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  George  Milner.  A  new  glee, 
"  Hail  the  New  Year,"  written  by  Thomas  Kay,  one  of  the  club 
members,  with  music  composed  by  Mr.  Dearneley,  was  then  sung, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  humorous  original  ballad,  entitled 
"The  Captain  of  the  Margarina,"  read  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Andrew.  Mr. 
Thomas  Derby  sang  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  which  was  followed 
by  the  good  old  song,  "Captain  Bay,"  given  by  Mr.  Percy,  and 
"New  Year's  Eve,"  sung  by  Mr.  Walter  Butterworth.  Mr.  Samuel 
Laycock,  who  on  rising  was  received  with  much  applause,  he  being 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  club,  and  a  poet  known  wherever 
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the  Lancashire  dialect  is  spoken,  read  a  set  of  original  verses  refer- 
ring to  his  connection  with  the  club,  and  containing  also  a  humor- 
ous bid  for  the  Laureateship. 

Alderman  BAILEY  proposed  the  health  of  Old  Father  Christmas. 
He  said  the  Lancashire  climate  placed  a  golden  premium  on  friend- 
ship. With  eager  welcome  we  greet  old  Father  Christmas,  and  at 
this  joyous  season  we  bid  good  luck  and  peace  and  happiness  to  all 
good  fellows.  In  the  valley  of  the  Irwell  the  sun's  rays  may  be 
economical,  but  wre  compensate  by  creating  sunshine  on  friend- 
ship's face,  and  in  harmony  with  our  desires  we  find  that  inclina- 
tion is  in  divine  partnership  with  duty,  for  this  season  is  devoted 
to  celebrate  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  teacher 
of  goodwill  towards  men.  It  is  a  season  of  looking  back  and  of 
looking  forward,  and  of  the  extermination  of  useless  regrets  and  of 
bold  desires  to  make  the  coming  year  more  profitable  by  the  use  of 
wisdom's  teachings.  It  is  a  time  when  thoughtful  men  ask  them- 
selves the  question  whether  they  are  mere  machines  for  eating  and 
drinking  purposes,  and  if  the  world  is  better  because  of  their 
existence.  It  is  a  period  of  self-examination  and  of  turning  over 
"of  a  new  leaf,"  and  of  rejoicing  for  the  benefits  that  we  have 
received,  and  sometimes  of  sad  thoughts  as  to  whether  we  are 
worthy  of  them.  It  is  said  that  self-examination  is  the  chief  duty 
of  all  Christian  men,  but  after  listening  to  the  fluent  eloquence 
and  righteous  sentiments  of  their  much-beloved  president,  it  was 
possible  that  self-examination  may  be  merely  a  form  of  lunacy 
when  indulged  in  by  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club.  For  we  have  been  exalted  by  the  information  that  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  is  much  esteemed  by  high  ecclesiastics  in 
Italy,  and  our  personal  value  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  contributors  to  the  London 
press  write  about  our  splendid  work.  I  have  been  thinking 
pensively  over  the  president's  speech,  and  by  it  am  reminded  of 
the  Scotch  elder  who  was  told  by  his  minister  that  as  a  Christian 
his  chief  duty  was  to  practise  self-examination.  After  the  elder 
had  exclaimed  that  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  obey  the  minister, 
the  worthy  teacher  of  religion  offered  to  remove  any  difficulties 
that  were  in  the  way.  The  elder,  however,  explained  that  he 
could  not  obey,  because,  as  he  said,  "  self-examination  makes  me 
too  proud."  But  for  all  that  I  think  we  have  a  right  in  this 
literary  club  to  know  and  feel  that  we  have  a  dignified  position  in 
the  intellectual  world,  and  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
comradeship  and  a  knowledge  of  real  value  in  this  Republic  of 
Letters,  where  men  are  measured  not  by  their  money-bags,  but  for 
their  capacity  of  appreciation  of  the  great  kings  of  men,  teachers, 
poets,  and  leaders  of  mankind.  Love  and  honour  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts  are  the  warp  and  weft  that  bind  the  members  of  this 
society  together.  During  this  last  summer  I  went  with  some  friends 
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of  ancient  lore  on  an  excursion  into  the  country,  and  in  coming  back 
the  small  company  had  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  at  a  junction. 
Not  having  any  particular  programme  the  time  was  used  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  members  of  the  little  band.  In  looking  at 
the  City  News  on  the  following  Saturday  I  found  a  description 
bearing  the  well  known  signature  of  our  friend  Mr.  Mortimer,  in 
which  he  said  half  of  the  party  went  up  the  hill  to  view  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle.  I  suppose  that  this  was  the  seat  of  some  old 
feudal  tyrant  whose  name  is  very  properly  forgotten ;  it  was  a 
monument  of  the  serfdom  of  ancient  days.  But  our  friend  in  des- 
cribing what  the  other  half  of  the  party  did  said  that  they  went  into 
the  village  looking  for  a  sign.  I  do  not  recollect  that  particular 
incident,  and  I  think  veracity  should  be  the  chief  object  of  every 
member  of  this  society.  I  consulted  many  friends  as  to  what  the 
sign  was.  I  received  advice  from  astronomical  as  well  as  from 
gastronomical  friends,  and  I  do  believe  that  in  this  description  Mr. 
Mortimer  perpetrated  a  joke,  and  meant  that  the  members  of  the 
society  were  thirsty.  I  desire  most  respectfully  and  very  affec- 
tionately to  protest  against  the  pages  of  the  City  News  being  used 
by  members  of  the  Literary  Club  for  frivolity  of  this  sort.  In 
looking  round  at  the  members  of  the  club,  and  knowing  the  work 
of  many  who  are  not  present,  it  is  very  proper  to  say  that  while 
most  of  us  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  life  and  in  commercial 
pursuits,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  does  not  solely  engage  our 
attention.  We  have  other  paths  beside  the  trail  of  the  serpent; 
and  in  this  great  city  of  Manchester  some  of  the  finest  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor,  for  the  unfortunate,  and  of  those 
who  have  been  maimed  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  education  and  the  refinements  of  life,  have  among  their  managers 
a  great  number  of  the  members  of  this  society.  The  members  of 
this  society  do  not  forget  their  poorer  citizens,  and  there  is  no 
city  in  the  world  richer  in  institutions  of  this  class.  This  toast  is 
coupled  with  the  name  of  that  venerable  member  and  man  of 
genius,  Mr.  Percy,  and  for  my  brethren  and  companions'  sake  I 
wish  him  good  luck,  and  invite  you  to  do  justice  to  this  toast  of 
old  Father  Christmas. 

Mr.  PERCY  replied  in  suitable  terms.  After  a  recitation  by  Mr. 
J.  Norbury,  "Our  Eye-witness  on  the  Ice,"  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth, 
M.P.,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  guests,  which  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Carter.  The  singing  of  a  number  of  other  songs  brought  to  a 
close  a  very  successful  and  enjoyable  celebration. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  Christmas  Supper  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Mortimer  is  reprinted  from  the  Manchester  City  News : — 

ON    THE    MIRTH    AND    SADNESS    OF    CHRISTMAS. 


When  mirth  is  f uH  and  free, 

Some  sudden  gloom  shall  be. — Cardinal  Ncucman. 
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That  does  not  seem  a  very  cheerful  note  to  strike  at  a  time  of 
festivity,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  Cardinal's 
warning,  which  need  not,  however,  be  in  any  measure  unduly 
depressing. 

The  Christmas  supper  of  the  Literary  Club,  which  was  held  the 
other  evening,  was  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  one  of  the 
gayest  and  most  successful  feasts  of  the  kind  which  have  been 
held  for  many  years.  The  company  was  large,  and  gave  itself  up 
from  the  beginning  to  jubilee  joyousness.  The  stalwart  secretary, 
habited  as  chief  cook,  brought  in  the  boar's  head,  bearing  up 
bravely  under  the  weight  of  it,  and  gradually  developing  a  rosy 
redness  of  face  under  the  strain  until  the  triumphal  procession 
reached  the  president's  seat  at  the  high  table.  Attending  the  head- 
bearer,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  a  long  tail,  made  up  of 
choristers,  cooks,  waiters,  and  a  solitary  fiddler.  The  senior 
chorister  trolled  out  with  a  sweet  tunefulness  the  time-honoured 
boar's  head  carol,  the  Latin  refrain  of  which  was  taken  up  by  his 
fellow-choristers  and  the  guests  generally,  the  violinist  throwing 
in  a  complementary  strain,  as  occasion  served. 

In  due  season,  too,  when  all  the  dishes  had  been  discussed, 
Father  Christmas  came  in,  as  of  old,  singing  a  seasonable  song, 
and  wishing  us  all  a  good  and  festive  time.  He  was,  however, 
not  the  veteran  Father  to  whose  voice  and  form  we  had  been 
accustomed  for  many  years  past,  for  good  old  Felix  Folio,  to  our 
universal  regret,  was  on  this  occasion  unable  to  perform  his  accus- 
tomed part.  Behind  the  picturesque  disguise  of  the  frosted  but 
kindly  personage  who  this  time  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
part,  we  could  recognise,  especially  in  the  voice  of  the  singer,  a 
renowned  painter  of  portraits  and  chanter  of  old  ballads  with  a 
fine  wild  flavour  about  them,  notably  such  ballads  as  are 
associated  with  the  merry  greenwood,  pleasantly  varied  in  their 
scope  from  "  Allan-a-dale  "  to  some  deer-poaching  song  associated 
with  Robin  Hood's  country. 

Following  the  advent  of  Father  Christmas  came  the  "Wassail 
Bowl,"  with  its  due  accompaniment  of  musical  acclaim.  Then 
when  it  became  necessary  to  blend  some  formal  speaking  with  the 
revelry  in  the  shape  of  toasts,  we  listened  in  turn  to  Master  Ford, 
that  deeply-read  and  critically-minded  student  of  Shakspere,  who 
in  asking  us  to  drink  success  to  our  own  Club,  and  associating  with 
the  toast  the  name  of  the  President,  took  occasion  to  take  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell  to  task  for  certain  obiter  dicta  on  literary  taste 
recently  uttered  by  that  apostle  of  the  new  culture.  Then,  again,  we 
had  in  turn  the  Trans-Irwellian  Baillie,  with  his  never-failing  "  qnips 
and  cranks  and  wreathed  smiles,"  and  the  newly-knighted  historian 
of  the  Mongols,  who  took  occasion  amid  his  humorous  talk  to  say 
some  wise  things  regarding  the  tendency  in  these  times  to  an 
undue  cultivation  of  athletics,  to  the  neglect  in  some  measure  of 
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the  finer  and  more  intellectual  pursuits.  Neither  were  we  lacking 
in  offerings  of  original  contributions  of  a  literary  kind  to  the  feast 
of  reason.  Ab  o'  th'  Yate,  who  unfortunately  was  unable  to  be 
present,  sent  us  a  Christmas  ditty  anent  the  seasonable  "  waits." 
Poet  Cornelius  chanted  one  of  his  own  inimitable  ballads,  not  of 
blue  brocade,  but  of  something  which  had  to  do  with  a  missing 
word.  Another  Lancashire  layrock  contributed  verses  of  his  own 
making,  incidental  to  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  the  Club, 
and  his  humorously  set  forth  claims  to  the  wreath  and  pension  of 
the  next  Laureateship. 

Of  song  there  was  much,  charmingly  varied,  some  of  it  rollicking, 
some  pathetic,  and  some  conveying  the  sweetly-serious  sentiments 
of  the  season,  such  as  that  of  which  the  renowned  Sir  Kay  was 
understood  to  be  the  author.  It  was  a  note  struck  in  one  of  these 
songs  that  led  the  present  writer  to  the  consideration,  now  being 
indulged  in,  of  how  curiously  mirth  and  sadness  are  blended 
together  in  our  festivities.  No  Christmas  supper  of  this  kind,  so 
far  as  our  Club  is  concerned,  is  supposed  to  be  complete  without 
the  singing  of  that  well-known  old  lay  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  and 
scarcely  is  it  possible  to  have  it  sung  more  melodiously  than  by 
our  senior  chorister.  Despite  its  sweetness,  however,  it  is  a  song 
with  a  very  long-drawn-out  melancholy  about  it,  especially  in  the 
repeated  refrain  of  "  Oh  !  the  mistletoe  bough."  No  stronger  con- 
trast or  evidence  of  how  easily  we  pass  from  gay  to  grave  could  be 
given  than  this  change  from  the  loud-voiced  chorusing  of  the  guests 
regarding  "A  jolly  wassail"  to  the  plaintive  wailing  out  of  the 
words  at  the  end  of  each  verse  of  this  ballad  of  the  lost  bride.  And 
yet  the  company  seemed  to  enter  as  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
one  soiig  as  the  other. 

These  strains  of  sadness  seem  inseparable  from  Christmas  feasts. 
Those  of  us  whose  memories  cover  a  large  number  of  them  can 
recall  many  serious  interludes.  There  was,  for  instance,  that 
frequently  sung  Christmas  song  which  had  for  its  refrain  the 
cheerful  inducement  to  be  gay  and  friendly  with  your  fellow- 
creatures  because  "  You  may  never  have  the  chance  again."  Then, 
but  in  not  so  grim  a  fashion,  we  were  wont  to  be  made  serious  by 
the  sad  story  contained  in  that  song  from  the  German  of  Uhlaud — 

There  came  three  students  over  Rhine, 

another  evidence  in  its  introduction  among  more  mirthful  music 
of  how, 

Our  sincerest  laughter, 

With  some  pain  is  fraught, 
and  how, 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

This  element  of  sadness,  too,  seems  inseparable  from  our  speech  on 
such  occasions.  Blithely  enough  did  the  President  respond  to  the 
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good  wishes  held  out  to  him  and  the  Club  by  Master  Ford,  but  all 
at  once  his  voice  became  grave,  and  he  alluded  to  those  who  once 
feasted  with  us,  but  whose  places  were  now  vacant  for  ever  here. 
And  as  he  named  one  after  another  of  those  who  had  departed, 
closing  up  the  list  hurriedly,  not  daring  to  trust  himself  further 
with  it,  some  of  us  seemed  to  see  a  shadowy  procession  pass  by,  a 
ghostly  company  of  those  who  were  now  only  represented  at  our 
festival  by  portrait  or  holly-crowned  bust. 

But,  as  is  proper,  his  seriousness  was  not  unduly  emphasized 
but  ended  in  a  hopeful  strain,  reminding  one  of  the  lines  in  "  In 
Memoriam,"  where  the  Laureate,  grieving  at  Christmas  for  his  lost 
friend,  "  with  an  awful  sense  of  one  mute  shadow  watching  all," 
after  blending  tears  with  laughter,  as  they  sing  an  old  song  of  a 
happier  time,  goes  on  to  say  :— 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range  ; 

Once  more  we  sang  :  "  They  do  not  die 

Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 
Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change." 

By  the  way,  there  is  perhaps  no  sadder  poet  of  the  season  than 
Frederick  Tennyson.  In  that  volume  of  his  called  "  Days  and 
Hours,"  he  has  some  lengthened  verses  on  "  The  Holy  Tide,"  in 
which  these  lines  occur — 

The  days  are  sad,  it  is  the  Holytide  ; 

Be  dusky  mistletoes  and  holly  strewn, 
Sharp  as  the  spear  that  pierced  his  sacred  side, 

Red  as  the  drops  upon  his  thorny  crown  ; 
No  haggard  Passion  and  no  lawless  Mirth 

Fright  off  the  sombre  Muse — tell  sweet  old  tales, 
Sing  songs,  as  we  sit  bending  o'er  the  hearth, 

Till  the  lamp  flickers,  and  the  memory  fails. 

Among  other  verses  anent  the  "  Holytide  "  we  have  this  also — 

Ah,  me  !  I  never  left  a  merry-making, 

Or  saw  kind  friends  go  laughing  from  the  door, 

But  under  all  my  mirth  my  heart  was  aching 
To  think  that  happy  day  could  rise  no  more. 

In  contrast  with  such  sad  communings,  came  at  our  feast  the 
.cheerful  note  of  Ab'  o'th'  Yate  like  the  singing  of  a  thrush  on  a 
wintry  bough.  There  is  an  indefinable  influence  about  some  of  our 
Lancashire  lyrics,  which  is  at  once  exhilarating,  sweet,  and  whole- 
some. As  we  listened  to  his  simple  lay  of  the  Christmas  Waits, 
avenues  and  distances  of  Christmas  landscape  were  opened  up 
before  the  mental  vision,  and  one  thought  of  a  memorable  Christ- 
mas morning  on  the  moorlands,  where  in  wild  and  solitary  ways 
one  wandered  through  the  mist,  hearing  from  unseen  places  strains 
and  carols  of  the  season,  mysterious  in  their  invisible  source.  One's 
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memory  turned  also  to  the  cheerful  strains  of  a  departed  Lanca- 
shire poet  of  the  truest  kind,  and  with  the  name  of  Edwin  Waugh 
there  came  these  seasonable  rhymes : — 

We'll  think  of  the  mournful  the  while  we  are  glad  ; 

Our  hearts  shall  be  kind  as  the  winter  is  keen, 
And  we'll  share  our  good  cheer  with  the  poor  and  the  sad, 

Who  sorrow  and  struggle  in  corners  unseen. 
Bring  in  the  green  holly,  the  box.  and  the  yew, 

The  fir,  and  the  laurel  all  sparkling  with  rime. 
Hang  up  to  the  ceiling  the  mistletoe  bough, 

And  let  us  be  jolly  another  yule-time. 


The  poem  read  by  Mr.  Samuel  Laycock  was  subsequently  printed 
in  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times,  and  was  illustrated  by  a  charac- 
teristic sketch  of  Mr.  Laycock,  drawn  by  our  member,  Mr.  Hedley 
Fitton.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  we  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  both  the  sketch  and  the  verses. 


A    LANCASHIRE    CANDIDATE    FOR    THE    LAUREATESHIP. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  LAYCOCK,  the  well-known  Lancashire  poet,  attended 
on  Monday  night  the  Christmas  dinner  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  During  the  evening  he  read  to  the 
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company  the  following  amusing  verses,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
the  occasion.     The  effusion  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  company. 

It's  but  seldom  one  gets  to  these  dooments  ; 

But  aw  find — when  aw  do  get)  a  chance — 
Tho*  so  little,  retirin',  an'  modest, 

Aw  seem  to  be  "  spotted  "  at  once. 
To  me  yo'll  be  th'  mooast  on  yo'  strangers, 

So  aw  might  ha'  slipp'd  in  unseen, 
But  there's  one  or  two  keen-seeted  stagers 

Keep  a  sharpish  look-eawt  wi'  their  een. 

There  s  eawr  worthy  old  President  Miluer — 

Beg  pardon,  sir,  hope  awm  forgiven  ; 
But  aw  really  believe  'at  he'd  know  me, 

If  he  happen'd  to  meet  me  i'  heaven  ! 
Of  course  he'd  be  struck  wi'  amazement, 

An*  think  aw  war  eawt  o'  mi  sphere, 
But  aw  should  be  just  as  asteawnded 

An'  stagger'd  at  seein'  him  theer. 

Well,  this  is  a  joke,  an'  a  bad  un, 

An'  awm  freetned  yo'll  tak  it  amiss, 
To  be  drawn  here  fro'  o'  parts  o'  th'  country, 

To  hearken  t'  sich  stuff  as  this. 
An'  gentlemen,  to',  men  o'  letters, 

White-choker'd  men,  trained  for  th'  "  tub," 
Cracked  poets,  an'  college  professors, 

An'  ole  members  o'  th'  Literary  Club  ! 

Why,  it's  awful  !  an'  coming'  fro'  Blackpool 

Yo'd  hardly  expect  sich  trash, 
Sich  thowtless  an'  meanin'less  twaddle, 

Sich  a  senseless  an'  tasteless  hash. 
So  aw'll  put  a  fresh  cop  i'  mi'  shuttle, 

That  is,  if  it's  o'  reet  to  yo'  ; 
An*  aw'll  tell  yo'  a  bit  ov  a  secret, 

'At  aw  think  yo'  owt  to  know. 

As  Alf.  Tennyson's  post  is  still  vacant, 

An'  awm  weary  o'  ceawrin'  bi'  th'  hob, 
An'  findin'  mi'  brains  gettin'  reawaty, 

Awm  determined  to  try  for  th'  job. 
So  *tond  o'  one  side  yo'  young  rhymsters, 

"Nunquam,"  "  Walt.  Whitman,  jun.,"  an'  " 
Clear  away  eawt  o1  th'  field,  an'  be  handy, 

Or  aw'l  help  yo'  a  bit  wi'  mi'  clogs. 

Not  fit  to  be  th'  Laureate  ?     Who  says  so  ? 

'Aw  con  fancy  aw  hear  someb'dy  yell, 
"There's  another  chap  slipp'd  'em  at  Prestwich, 

And  a  poet,  'at  connot  e'en  spell." 
What  care  I  for  their  jeers  an'  tine  larnin', 

Their  A.S.S.  or  D.D.'s  ? 
Is  it  likely  'at  Tennyson's  mantle 

Will  fall  on  sich  "  cads  "  as  these  ? 

Not  it  ;  an'  aw  think  Mr.  Gladstone 

Will  noan  ha'  mitch  trouble  to  see, 
'At  there's  only  one  chap  in  creation 

'At  th'  mantle  '11  fit,  an'  that's  me  ! 
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What's  that  ?  have  aw  had  ony  practice  ? 

Well,  well,  aw  should  think  aw  have  that  ! 
Haven't  aw  penn'd  "  Mi'  Experience  i'th'  Warkheawse," 

An'  a  lyric  on  th'  "  Death  of  a  Cat "  ? 

An'  this  isn't  ole  'at  aw  con  do  ; 

Aw've  lots  o'  ideas  i'  mi  knob, 
Grand  thowts  'at  are  ready  for  hatching 

Just  suited  for  th'  rhyme-makiu'  job. 
Neaw,  aw  shouldn't  need  mitch  of  a  pension, 

Aw  could  manage  to  think  a  good  think 
An'  put  mi  ideas  on  to  papper, 

Witheawt  oather  'bacca  or  drink. 

Aw  can  write  what  aw  knew  to  be  wanted, 

Mak'  mi  rhymes  oather  merry  or  sad  ; 
An',  as  to  political  matters, 

Aw  could  oather  be  Tory  or  Rad. 
Neaw,  awm  noau  very  strong  on  religion — 

A  failin1  mi  friends  must  ha'  seen  ; 
Awm  deficient  i'  reverence  for  parsons, 

An'  turnin'  up  th'  white  o'  mi  een. 

Still,  this  shouldn't  go  mitch  against  me, 

For  dunnot  aw  every  day  see 
Folks  'at  do  stch  like  tricks  to  perfection, 

'At  couldn't  howd  a  candle  to  me  ! 
If  thoose  i'  high  places  were  guilty 

0'  panderin*  to  filth  an'  to  vice, 
Aw  could  mak'  'em  appear  as  pure  angels, 

An'  turn  'em  eawt  o'  clean  an'  nice. 

Well,  isn't  ole  this  i'  mi  favour  ? 

Need  Gladstone  to  bother  his  brains — 
As  to  who  pipes  th'  best  and  th'  sweetest, 

An'  turns  eawt  th'  grandest  strains  ? 
If  he'll  send  me  a  ticket  for  Lunnon, 

Aw'll  go  theer,  an'  get  on  th'  scales, 
An'  he'll  see  'ut  awm  weight  for  a  Morris, 

Or  owt  they  can  find  i'  Wales. 

Aw  should  like  an  engagement  o'  some  mak', 

For  mi  brains  are  fast  runnin'  to  waste, 
An'  this  shop  'at  neaw  waits  for  a  tenant, 

Is  exactly  the  one  to  mi  taste. 
Aw  should  never  succeed  as  a  lawyer, 

Mi  ideas  are  to'  strange  for  a  "  tub," 
So  as  th'  rhyme  mill's  i'  th'  market  aw'll  run  it 

For  ten  "  bob  "  a  week  an'  mi  grub. 

Aw  may  tell  yo',  bi  th'  way  o'  conclusion, 

'At  it's  said  'at  awm  th'  favoured  pet, 
'At  th'  other  rhyme  spinners  are  nowheer  ; 

But  of  course  it's  noan  settled  yet. 
Well,  awm  pleased  to  be  with  yo'  this  evenin 

As  yo'  know,  it's  but  seldom  aw  come, 
But  a  chap  'at  imagines  he's  poorly 

Is  best  at  his  sea-side  whoam. 
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Aw've  oft  felt  ashamed  o*  mi  absence, 

An'  wish  aw  could  mak'  some  amends 
For  what  may  appear  as  indifference, 

Or  a  slight  upon  yo',  dear  friends. 
As  a  club  we  have  had  eawr  changes, 

We've  experienced  booath  kisses  an'  kicks, 
Sin'  yo'  did  me  th'  great  honour  awm  preawd  of, 

I'  Eighteen  Sixty-Six. 

Death's  robbed  these  Christmas  parties, 

For  some  we  were  wont  to  greet 
Wi'  brotherly  love  an'  affection 

Are  sadly  missed  to-neet  ! 
Thank  God,  we  have  still  Ben  Brierley, 

Like  misel  he's  grey  wi'  age, 
We're  waitin  for  th'  curtain  fallin', 

An'  th'  order  to  come  off  th'  stage  ! 

A  few  moor  friendly  greetin's, 
An'  a  few  more  peeps  atth'  sun, 

An'  then,  friends,  life's  hard  battle 
Will  oather  be  lost  or  won  ! 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Tyrer  sent  from  Italy  a  short  paper  011  "  Summer 
Idleness  in  Sorrento." 

CHARLES   READE. 

Mr.  RICHARD  BAGOT  read  the  principal  paper  on  "Charles 
Reade  as  Novelist  and  Teacher."  He  said  that  Reade's  position 
among  writers  of  fiction  was  in  one  respect  almost  unique.  Read 
and  appreciated  by  the  million,  his  greatness  had  never  received 
due  acknowledgment  from  the  critics.  Few  serious  attempts  had 
been  made  to  estimate  his  place  among  English  men  of  letters,  or 
to  account  for  the  instant  and  lasting  popularity  of  his  writings. 
Amongst  imaginative  writers  he  was  unequalled  for  unstinted, 
painstaking  research.  That  his  services  to  literature  were  not 
adequately  recognised  during  his  lifetime  was  perhaps  due  to  his 
extreme  unconventionality  and  to  some  angularities  of  character 
which  often  placed  him  in  an  unfavourable  light.  No  novelist  ever 
trusted  less  to  precedent,  or  ignored  more  completely  the  traditions 
of  his  craft.  With  characteristic  courage  he  ventured  to  stand  or 
fall  by  the  notion  which  he  had  conceived  of  the  extent  or  limit  of 
his  art.  His  eccentricities  were  the  outcome  of  original  energy 
and  an  honest  ambition  to  direct  public  attention  to  subjects  not 
usually  considered  within  the  range  of  the  novelist.  His  work  was 
of  two  distinct  classes — those  novels  which  were  simply  delightful 
stories,  and  those  which  were  written  with  a  motive.  In  this  latter 
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department  Charles  Reade  stood  almost  alone.  Though  much  of 
his  best  work  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  personal  fads  and 
mannerisms,  yet,  the  essayist  maintained,  no  other  literary  artist, 
uxiiur  his  art  as  a  weapon  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  social  wrongs, 
had  done  it  with  so  little  injury  to  his  novels  as  works  of  art. 
Though  the  motive  is  never  absent,  the  characters  are  natural, 
awaking  genuine  personal  interest,  not  degenerating  into  puppets 
used  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  lesson.  He  certainly  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  results  of  his  efforts.  By  these  efforts 
public  indignation  was  roused  against  many  immoralities— public, 
private,  social  and  political — and  this  result  was  obtained  by  his 
wonderful  power  in  dealing  with  dry  facts  and  figures  gleaned  from 
the  newspapers,  blue-books,  and  similar  sources  of  information.  He 
believed  his  true  role  to  be  that  of  the  dramatist,  and  though  he 
had  not  the  satisfaction  of  realising  this  dream  in  his  lifetime,  it 
was  very  likely  to  be  realised  now  that  he  was  gone. 

An  animated  conversation,  in  which  several  members  took  part, 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILXEB  said  Charles  Reade  was  an  eccentric  person- 
age and  a  writer  of  unequal  parts,  but  his  power  and  originality 
were  undoubted.  The  paper  had  incidentally  raised  a  point  of 
considerable  importance  —  that  of  how  far  "  the  novel  with  a 
purpose  "  was  justifiable.  Mr.  Bagot  had  declared  himself  as,  upon 
the  whole,  on  the  side  of  those  who  considered  that  art  for  its  own 
sake  was  enough.  "  Had  Charles  Reade,"  he  said,  "  been  less  of  a 
teacher,  he  would  have  been  greater  as  an  artist ;  at  the  same  time 
no  one  had  used  his  art  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  social  wrongs 
with  so  little  injury  to  his  claims  as  an  artist."  His  (Mr.  Milner's) 
conviction  was,  that  there  was  much  misunderstanding  on  this 
subject.  A  poem  or  a  work  of  fiction  must  unquestionably  be 
primarily  a  work  of  art.  It  was  also  said  that  it  was  essential 
it  should  give  pleasure.  It  was  unnecessary  to  add  this,  because 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  work  of  art  ensured  that  pleasure  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  should  be  the  result.  It  was  a  curious  thing 
that  whatever  the  subject  of  an  imaginative  work  might  be,  if  the 
art  was  adequate,  pleasure  ensued.  The  sole  question,  therefore, 
was  one  of  artistic  perfection.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
defend  the  "  novel  with  a  purpose."  It  was  better,  certainly,  that 
whatever  was  written  should  have  a  purpose  of  some  kind — a 
moral  purpose  if  you  will.  The  only  question  was,  had  this  writer 
sufficient  artistic  power  to  evolve  that  purpose  within  the  region  of 
art,  and  without  breaking  its  canons.  If  the  writer  failed  it  was 
not  because  he  had  entertained  a  purpose,  but  because  his  art  was 
bad,  or  feeble.  Life  itself,  and  especially  the  story  of  the 
elementary  passions,  was  full  of  moral  purpose  ;  and  all  our  greatest 
imaginative  writers,  with  Shakespeare  at  the  head  of  them,  were 
those  who  had  been  able  by  their  consummate  power  to  bring  this 
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moral  element — this  "  criticism  of  life  " — within  the  domain  of 
artistic  construction  and  expression.  The  inferior  and  second-rate 
writers  were  the  men  who  had  only  capacity  enough  to  evolve  art 
without  a  purpose,  or  to  promulgate  a  purpose  without  art. 

Alderman  W.  H.  BAILEY  was  of  opinion  that  every  novel  should 
make  the  reader  either  laugh,  cry,  or  think,  and  that  a  preacher  or 
teacher  who  has  anything  good  to  say  gains  power  if  he  can  "  say 
his  say  "  in  a  dramatic  manner.  It  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  a  leader  of  men  be  a  poet,  preacher,  or  novelist ; 
indeed,  we  had  a  very  high  authority  for  conveying  great  truths  in 
the  form  of  parables.  Most  of  the  great  reforms  of  modern  times 
have  been  assisted  by  the  novelists  of  this  country.  Examine  for  a 
moment  the  manner  in  which  parochial  beadledom,  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  the  legal  chicanery  of  the  law  courts  became  offensive 
and  disgusting  to  the  public  conscience  through  the  writings  of 
Charles  Dickens.  Look  at  the  influence  of  Walter  Besant  on  the 
social  evils  and  crimes  of  this  Christian  community.  And  if  we 
turned  to  the  United  States,  the  one  great  novel  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  so  affected  the  English-speaking  races  that  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  work  caused  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  slavery — • 
that  foul  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  a  people  who  pride  themselves  on 
freedom.  A  novel  with  an  object  is  an  English  novel,  and  English 
novels  are  a  great  power  in  the  land  in  increasing  the  strength  of 
statesmen,  ministers  of  religion,  and  social  reformers,  and  they 
further  pave  the  way  for  better  educational  work. 

Other  speakers  were  Messrs.  Andrew,  Chrystal,  Crosland,  and 
Stansfield. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  The  Literary 
Ego."  It  was  a  reply  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging, 
in  which  he  had  satirised  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  the 
term  "  genius "  is  applicable  only  to  literary  men,  or  at  least  is 
specifically  arrogated  to  them  by  themselves. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  paper  on  "The  Caravels  of  Columbus." 

Mr.  ELI  SOWERBUTTS  contributed  the  chief  item  of  the  business 
of  the  evening,  which  was  a  lecture  on  "  Columbus  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  America."  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
photographs,  principally  of  views  in  modern  Genoa,  shown  on  the 
screen  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern.  The  views  were  described  by 
Chevalier  Froehlich. 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Milner,  Councillor  J.  G. 
Mandley,  and  Mr.  Sowerbutts  took  part. 
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.  MONDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1893. — The  PRESIDENT,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
was  in  the  chair. 

MUSICAL   NIGHT. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
THOMAS  DERBY  on  "  Old  English  Ballads."  He  said  that  the  word 
"  ballad,"  meaning  an  historical  or  narrative  song,  came  from  the 
Italian  "ballata,"  a  song  which  was  sung  during  a  dance.  We  had 
not  many  ballads  so  used  in  our  day,  but  there  were  a  few  which 
were  principally  sung  by  children  in  their  games.  The  ballad 
undoubtedly  occupied  an  important  position  amongst  the  pastimes 
of  the  people  at  large,  for  not  only  the  common  folk  but  those  also 
of  high  degree  were  wont  to  enjoy  what  in  these  days  would  be 
regarded  as  wearisome  recitals,  some  of  the  older  ballads  having 
hundreds  of  verses.  Composed  by  wandering  minstrels,  who  had 
little  learning  and  less  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  composition, 
many  ballads  were  doubtless  never  intended  for  publication  in 
books,  but  written  and  composed  to  be  sung  by  the  composers 
themselves  in  their  Bohemian  travels  through  the  country.  Much 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  extracted  from  the  old  ballads  depended 
therefore  upon  the  temper  in  which  they  were  read.  The  claims 
of  Manchester  to  be  a  musical  city  were  now-a-days  readily 
acknowledged,  but  it  was  not  less  pleasing  to  find  in  the  Court 
Leet  Records  frequent  allusion  to  the  encouragement  of  musicians, 
and  to  the  provision  of  musical  entertainments  for  the  citizens.  So 
early  as  1563  reference  was  made  to  the  "Comen  Waytes,"  a  sort 
of  musical  watchmen,  who  were  also  available  for  festive  occasions, 
the  citizens  being  expected  to  engage  them  for  weddings,  christen- 
ings, and  the  like.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  evident  that  the 
citizens  were  not  uniformly  loyal  to  the  duly  appointed  city  waits, 
but  were  accustomed  to  engage  musicians  from  neighbouring  town- 
ships, who  are  scornfully  spoken  of  as  "  foreign  waits,"  and  as  they 
continued  persistently  to  poach  in  the  musical  preserves  of  the  city 
musicians  they  were  eventually,  in  1606,  warned  off  altogether  as 
"rogues  and  vagabonds."  In  1669  the  "waytes"  were  enjoined  to 
provide  each  Thursday  evening  a  musical  programme  for  the  delec- 
tation of  the  citizens.  As  for  the  rude  ballads  of  the  old  singers, 
it  was  difficult  to  indicate  the  exact  source  of  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  them,  for  frequently  the  plot  was  worthless,  the  pas- 
sion puerile,  the  humour  clownish.  Yet  amid  all  these  defects  are 
scattered  such  simplicity,  native  grace,  and  primitive  charm  as  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  literary  aroma,  a  "special  bouquet,"  a  pervading 
flavour,  precious  and  peculiar  to  this  class  of  literature.  During 
the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  Derby  illustrated  it  by  singing  a 
number  of  old  ballads.  After  the  paper  a  programme  of  ballad 
music  was  gone  through,  the  principal  singers  being  Messrs.  Derby, 
Mercer,  Butterworth,  Hollins,  Diusmore,  and  Edmeston. 
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JANUARY  30,  1893. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GEO.  MILKER, 
the  President. 

Mr.  CHARLES  MELLOR  read  the  following  paper,  written  by  his 
father,  an  Oldham  man,  in  which  he  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
the  formation  of  a  club  in  Oldham  for  the  pursuit  of  literature  and 
smoking. 

AN   OLDHAM   LITERARY   CLUB   IN   1847. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  September  28tb,  1847,  a  meeting  of  several  most 
respectable  gentlemen  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  E.  Gartside,  Mor- 
monite  minister,  and  Dr.  Higginshaw  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  a  motion 
was  made,  seconded,  and  carried,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  "That  the 
gentlemen  then  present  should  form  themselves  into  a  Mutual  Improvement 
Club,  to  be  called  the  'Oldham  Literary  Smoking  Club.'"  The  meeting  was 
then  adjourned  to  the  following  Thursday. 

Thursday,  30th  September,  being  the  day  appointed,  the  firsb  general 
meeting  of  the  "Oldham  Literary  Smoking  Club"  was  held  in  the  same  house 
as  the  preceding,  and  after  several  attempts  at  formation  of  rules,  &c.,  and 
after  sundry  correction?,  alterations,  and  addition?,  and  various  amendments 
had  been  agreed  to,  the  rules  were  adopted.  The  third  rule  stated,  ''That 
any  member  being  absent  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  one  penny,  unless  he  can 
prove  that  he  was  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Oldham  Church  steeple 
on  the  club  night,  and  in  case  of  sickness  a  certificate  must  be  produced  from 
Dr.  Higginshaw  to  certify  the  same,  or  he  will  be  fined  as  above."  The 
seventh  rule  provided,  "  That  no  member  shall  chew  tobacco  on  the  club 
nights  under  penalty  of  sixpence  ";  and  the  eighth  enacted  that  the  members 
were  to  have  "real,  genuine,  unadulterated  tobacco,  and  smoke  with  none  but 
the  real  Longley  pipe?,  made  of  the  best  clay,  and  dipped  in  green  by  the 
most  expert  hands."  The  above  rules  having  been  read, 

The  Rev.  E.  Gartside  rose  and  addressed  the  club  as  follows  :  Gentlemen, 
We  have  arrived  at  a  most  important  period  of  our  lives  ;  we  have  embarked 
in  a  most  glorious  undertaking.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  foimed  amongst 
ourselves  a  society,  the  ramification  of  which  at  some  future  time 
will  extend  throughout  every  country  of  Europe.  (Hear,  hear.)  Freemasonry 
will  be  a  fool  to  it.  (Dr.  H.:  "It  will,  by  gum.")  We  have  a  great  advantage 
over  all  tther  clubs  by  introducing  smoking,  for  we  are  all  aware  that  smoking 
tends  to  soothe  and  calm  the  thinking  faculties,  and  thereby  enable  us  to  carry 
on  our  studies  with  greater  vigour.  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers.)  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  attain  as  high  a  station  in  the  literary  world  as  Addison, 
Steele,  Pope,  and  others  who  have  gone  before  us.  (Hear,  hear,  from  Dr.  H.) 
I  am  confident  our  names  will  reign  in  history  side  by  side  with  those  dis- 
tinguished men.  (Mr.  Moss  :  "  By  Jove,  I  shall  have  a  monument  erected  for 
me.")  Gentlemen,  looking  at  the  excellency  of  our  rules,  and  the  able  manner 
in  which  they  are  proposed  to  be  carried  out,  I  am  certain  we  have  laid  a  good 
foundation.  I  shall  now  conclude  by  moving,  "  That  the  rules  now  read  shall 
be  adopted." 

After  the  cheering  which  greeted  the  gentleman's  speech  had  subsided,  and 
after  the  members  had  smoked  a  pipe, 

Mr.  Moss  rose  to  propose  the  next  resolution,  and  after  two  or  three 
attempts  to  clear  his  throat,  began  as  follows  :  Gentlemen,  it  is,  and  always 
has  been,  my  firm  opinion  that  smoking  and  literature  ought  always  to  go  hand 
in  hand,  for  whtn  can  a  man  be  in  a  better  humour  for  studying  than  when  he 
is  taking  a  quiet  pipe  ?  I  always  study  best  then,  especially  when  women  are 
the  subject  of  my  thoughts  ("falling  down  stone  quarries,  &c.,  &c.  It's  true, 
by  Jove.")  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  we  have  made  a  good  beginning,  and  if 
we  only  go  on  as  we  have  begun  we  shall  soon  be  clever.  I  shall  make  poetry 
my  study,  and  I  can  beat  Milton  to  begin  with.  The  resolution  I  have  to 
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propose  is — "That  Dr.  Higgiuahaw  be  appointed  treasurer  and  secretary  of  this 
club,  and  that  he  be  empowered  to  purchase  such  books,  periodicals,  and 
magazines  as  the  club  shall  order  him." — [We  regret  we  have  not  epace  for  the 
•whole  of  this  gentleman's  speech,  which  was  one  of  thrilling  eloquence  ;  it 
was  interspersed  throughout  with  expletive*,  which  served  rather  to  adorn  the 
speech  than  otherwise.  The  energetic  sentences  he  made  doubly  emphatic  by 
sundry  vigorous  flourishes  of  a  long  pipe  which  he  held  in  his  hand.] 

Dr.  Higginshaw  then  rose  and  addressed  the  club  as  follows :  Gentlemen, 
aw  um  none  used  to  public  spakin',  but  wi  respect  to  wot  Mr.  Moss  has  sed 
abeaut  smookin',  aw  think  it  a  very  good  thing,  and  aw  believe  it  has  made 
my  whiskers  groo  grandly.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  for  sure.  Aw  doo  believe  it 
haa  sum  effect  on  folks'  features.  (Order,  order.)  Aw  um  none  alluding  to 
Mr.  Moss's  vision  not  beein'  straight.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Moss  has  tould  yo 
what  branch  he  would  study,  and  aw  will  tell  yo  wot  branch  aw  will  study  ; 
aw'll  com  out  in  the  comic  dramatic  loioe.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  nation  has 
just  bowt  Shakespeare's  house  and  gan  three  thousand  pounds  for  it,  but  wot 
win  they  gie  for  yon  cot  at  other  side  Owdham  Edge  in  abeawt  twenty  yer 
from  now?  They  will  give  a  million  at  least.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  I 
propose  "That  this  meeting  adjoins  till  next  toime." 

On  Thursday  evening,  November  4th,  the  second  general  meeting  of  the 
"  Oldham  Literary  Smoking  Club "  was  held  at  the  club-room,  St.  Domingo 
Street.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  vote  of  thanks  being  proposed  to 
certain  unknown  persons  who  had  generously  restored  the  minutes  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  general  meeting,  and  which  had  been  lost  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  secretary.  After  the  above  vote  had  passed, 

The  Rev.  E.  Gartside  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  :  Gentle- 
men, thus  far  we  have  made  great  progress  in  the  glorious  pursuit  we  have 
been  engaged  ia.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have  had  to  encounter  great  obstacles, 
we  have  had  to  contend  with  innumerable  difficulties,  but  by  our  own  in- 
defatigable perseverance,  our  own  unassisted  efforts,  we  have  arrived  at  our 
present  high  position,  a  position  which  has  fully  realised  our  utmost  wishes  ; 
yea,  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen, 
our  studies,  nurtured  and  refined  by  the  genial  influence  of  tobacco,  have  been 
so  successful  that  it  is  impossible  our  heads  can  contain  the  immense  store  of 
knowledge  we  have  acquired.  (Dr.  H.  :  "  That's  true.")  It  is  our  duty  to 
impart  to  our  fellow-creatures  that  knowledge  which  we  have  with  so  much 
labour  obtained.  (Hear,  hear.)  And,  gentlemen,  it  is  only  by  such  means  we 
can  hope  to  obtain  that  honour  our  labours  so  richly  deserve,  labours  which 
will  perpetuate  our  names  to  generations  yet  unborn.  (Cheers.)  I  have  a 
project  in  my  mind  which  will  answer  our  purpose  very  well.  We  will  pub- 
lish a  newspaper.  (Tremendous  cheers.)  T  knew  you  would  approve  of  it, 
and  in  that  expectation  I  had  prepared  a  prospectus  to  be  circulated  in  the 
town,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  to  you. 

PROSPECTUS. 

"  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  but  still  no  less  true,  that  in  the  town  of 
Oldham,  a  town  containing  upwards  of  60,000  inhabitant",  a  town  long  noted 
for  its  mercantile  enterprise  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a 
single  newspaper  printed  or  any  other  publication  to  minister  to  the  intel- 
lectual wants  of  its  thriving  population.  The  members  of  the  Oldham 
Literary  Smoking  Club,  a  patriotic  and  enterprising  body,  have,  however, 
determined  to  take  away  the  imputation  of  the  town  not  possessing  talent 
enough  to  conduct  a  publication,  and  purpose,  en  Saturday  next,  to  publish 
the  first  number  of  a  newspaper,  to  be  called  the  '  Oldham  Literary  Smoking 
Club  Gazette  and  St.  Domingo  Street  Intelligence,'  and  the  editors  look 
forward  to  a  Kenerous  public  for  that  support  which  they  are  bure  their 
journal  will  well  merit.  In  politics  the  paper  will  advocate  all  measures  that 
have  a  tendency  to  reform  the  abuses  now  existing  in  the  State,  and  will  use 
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its  most  strenuous  exertions  to  procure  for  the  people  a  full,  fair,  and  free 
representation.  The  '  Gazette '  will  always  contain  the  latest  news  of  the  corn 
and  wheat  markets,  &c.,  &c.  The  foreign  news  department  will  be  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Moss,  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  will 
comprise  the  latest  news  from  Leesbrook,  Sett,  &c.,  &c.  The  editorial  articles 
will  be  written  by  members  of  the  club  promiscuously.  Critical  notices  of 
publications  and  reviews  of  works,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Higginshaw,  of  Higginshaw 
Hall,  a  professional  gentleman  of  great  celebrity.  In  addition  to  the  fullest 
news  and  information  the  '  Gazette '  will  contain  literary  and  scientific  articles 
by  the  members  of  the  club.  In  the  first  numbers  will  appear  selections  from 
the  following  list : — 

1st. — A  paper  on  the  reason  why  the  pun  was  not   made  to  shine  in  the 
night  instead  of  the  day,  seeing  we  have  more  need  of  light  in  the 
night  than  the  day. — By  Mr.  Moss. 
2nd. — Description  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  the  members  to  Billy 

Norbury  Gardens. — Mr.  Mellor. 

3rd. — Geologic il   description   of    Oldham   Edge;  the   various   strata   and 
hardness  of  the  rock  fully  treated  on.      This  work  is  the  result   of 
certain  nightly  wanderings  of  the  author. — Mr.  Moss. 
4th. — A  paper  on  the  reason  that  treacle  never  freeze?. — Dr.  Higginshaw. 
5th. — Seizure  in    1844  of  au  infamous  library   at  Oldham  ;    to  which  is 
added  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Incumbent  of  Oldham. — Rev.  E. 
Gartaide. 

6th. — A  letter  to  Oldham  Poor-law  Guardians,  containing  some  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  art  of  cooking  a  cock  chicken  so  as  to  make  broth  of  its 
shadow. — Dr.  Higginshaw. 

As  all  these  subjects  have  been  fully  discussed  and  thoroughly  sifted  at 
the  club  meeting^,  and  as  all  the  members  are  men  of  talent,  this  newspaper 
will  be  one  of  the  most  instructive,  amusing,  and  b^st  conducted  newspapers 
in  the  kingdom.  Published  every  Saturday,  price  3d.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  t<»  No.  2,  Dog  and  Duck  Square,  St  D«mingo  Street,  or  to  the 
publisher,  Mr.  T.  Whitworth,  bookseller,  Market  Place." 

The  reading  of  the  above  prospectus  was  received  with  deafening  cheers, 
and  Mr.  Gartside  having  thanked  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  received 
his  proposal, 

Mr.  Moss  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  :  Gentlemen,  I  told 
you  at  our  first  meeting  that  we  had  made  a  good  beginning:,  and  I  now  say 
that  we  have  got  on  well — (hear,  hear) — and  I  think  that  project  of  establish- 
ing a  newspaper  a  very  good  one.  I  am  certain  we  shall  succeed,  for  putting 
self-praise  aside.  I  think  I  have  talent  enough  myj-elf  to  conduct  a  newspaper. 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  have  lately  been  making  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  which 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  newspaper,  and  make  it  interesting.  I 
have  been  making  p  >etry  with  the  beginning  of  lines  to  rhyme  as  well  as  the 
ends.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentlemen,  in  every  age,  in  every  clime,  it  has  always 
been  that  men  of  learning  have  lived  and  died  without  their  true  worth  being 
known.  The  poet  says — 


(pointing  to  Dr.  H.) 


Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 


Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 


But,  by  Jove,  it  shall  be  so  no  longer.  Dr.  Higginshaw'a  learning  shall  no 
longer  be  hid,  for  our  friend,  the  Rev.  E.  Gartside,  has  given  him  the  super- 
intendence of  a  department  of  the  journal  where  he  can  show  off  his  extensive 
learning  to  advantage.  It  requires  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  and 
great  talent  to  be  a  critic,  and,  by  Jove,  Dr.  Higginshaw  is  just  the  man. 
Gentlemen,  I  call  upon  Dr.  Higginshaw  to  state  his  opinions. 
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Dr.  Higginshavv  then  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting  as  follows :  Gentle- 
men, aw  am  fain  yo  an  fund  some  plan  to  let  folk  know  heaw  clever  we  ar,  un 
it  seems  aw  am  to  take  an  active  part  in  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  it 
seems  aw  am  to  be  a  criket  un  write  cricketal  notices.  (Loud  cheers.)  The 
"  Manchester  Guardian "  un  other  low  pappers  employ  a  person  to  write 
criketal  notices  on  theatres,  and  I  will  do  the  same.  (Hear,  hear.)  When 
Parish's  play  and  Hilton's  menagerie  comes  to  Owdham  aw  will  write  criketal 
notices.  (Loud  cheers.)  Aw  think  every  member  ought  to  try  to  get  a  good 
circulation  for  our  paper.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  soon  as  the  first  number  is 
printed  aw  will  send  one  to  Ameriky.  Aw  ave  a  female  friend  theer.  (Mr. 
Moss  :  Thou'st  always  after  women,  Doctor.)  Thou  day'd  whelp,  dusna 
know  hoo's  a  literary  character,  mon  ?  Yo  shud  just  see  what  letters  hoo 
sends  me.  It  would  do  yo  good.  (Deafening  cheers.) 

The  honourable  gentleman  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  after  the  members 
had  been  requested  to  prepare  for  their  several  tasks  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

INGLETON. 

Mr.  J.  BERTRAM  OLD  HAM  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"  Ingleton  :  A  Literary  Pilgrimage."  He  said  at  first  sight  there 
was  nothing  at  all  remarkable  about  Ingleton,  except  the  two  some- 
what disagreeable  features,  an  old  mill,  and  a  number  of  large 
advertisement  posters.  Altogether  there  seemed  a  plainness  and 
lack  of  beauty  about  the  place  which  was  somewhat  repellent. 
Ingleton — the  fire  or  beacon  town — stands  almost  at  the  foot  of  a 
spur  of  Ingleborough.  All  its  streets  are  steep  and  irregular,  and 
in  places  so  narrow  that  two  carts  cannot  pass  each  other.  The 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  main  street  seemed  to  have  been  built 
with  the  oddest  disregard  of  any  such  thing  as  a  building  line. 
Some  stand  boldly  forward,  others  are  as  modest  and  retiring. 
Some  look  you  nicely  in  the  face,  while  others  seem  to  be  bent  on 
thrusting  forward  an  ugly  sharp  corner  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
jostle  all  passers  by,  not  off  the  footpath — for  Ingleton  is  innocent 
of  such  modern  inventions— but  off  the  very  road  itself.  In  the 
centre  of  the  little  market-place  is  still  the  old  bull  ring  to  which 
they  used  to  fasten  the  poor  victim  in  the  days  of  bull-baiting. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Doe 
or  Dale  Beck,  a  small  stream  which  flows  down  from  near  Chapel- 
le-Dale  between  two  spurs  of  Ingleborough  and  Whernside  respec- 
tively. At  the  back  of  Ingleton,  to  the  east,  north-east,  and  north 
respectively,  the  three  mountains — Ingleborough,  Whernside,  and 
Oreygarith — rear  their  majestic  heads.  To  the  geologist,  the 
botanist,  and  the  painter,  Ingleton  is  full  of  interest.  The  huge 
limestone  crags,  the  faults  in  the  stratification,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  different  rocks  crop  up,  render  the  place  specially 
interesting  to  the  geologist.  There  is  one  curious  feature  about 
the  locality  which  makes  it  almost  unique.  This  is  the  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  chasms  or  holes  in  the  limestone  rock,  caves, 
waterfalls,  and  underground  streams.  The  most  noticeable  of 
these  places  are  Gaping  Gill  Hole,  with  a  depth  of  390  feet ;  Alum 
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Pot,  with  a  depth  of  235  feet ;  Gaping  Gill  Fall,  with  a  height  of 
350  feet,  and  the  underground  course  of  the  River  Doe  from  God's 
Bridge,  near  Chapel-le-Dale  to  a  point  two  miles  higher  up  the 
valley  towards  the  Ribblehead  Viaduct.  The  most  famous  of  the 
caves  are  Ingleborough  Cave,  which  has  been  explored  for  a  distance 
of  1,000  yards  ;  Yordas  Cave,  in  the  side  of  Greygarith,  and 
Weathercote  Cave  in  the  side  of  Whernside.  Connected  with  the 
district  are  reminiscences  of  the  Brontes,  of  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey,  of  Hartley  Coleridge  and  Adam  Sedgwick.  At  Dent, 
opposite  the  hotel,  stands  a  huge  block  of  granite  with  the  words 
"Adam  Sedgwick"  cut  deeply  into  its  smooth  surface.  This 
celebrated  geologist  was  born  there,  and  considering  the  variety  in 
the  geological  formation  of  the  whole  country  thereabouts,  he  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  pursuing  his  favourite  study  during  his 
boyhood. 

In   the   conversation  which  followed  Messrs.   Milner,  Andrew, 
Dinsmore,  Derby,  and  Newton  took  part. 


FEBRUARY  6,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  presided. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  IRELAND  gave  some  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  poet  Campbell,  and  read  two  poems  of  his  which  have  not  yet 
been  printed.  One  of  these  was  entitled  "  On  being  Accused  of 
Flattery,"  and  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Ireland's  mother,  to  whom  the 
poet  had  proposed  marriage,  but  had  not  been  accepted.  The 
other  was  "  An  Ode  to  Content."  During  the  course  of  the  paper 
he  also  related  one  or  two  humorous  anecdotes  relating  to 
Campbell  which  have  not  yet  been  printed.  Mr.  Ireland's  remi- 
niscences of  an  interesting  figure  in  English  literature  commanded 
the  absorbed  attention  of  the  meeting,  those  present  being  made  to 
feel  through  the  graphic  and  vivid  pictures  drawn  for  them  by 
one  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrences  he  described, 
as  if  living  for  the  moment  in  the  -dawn,  instead  of  at  the  close 
of  a  century  crowded  with  literary  and  other  activities. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled  "In  Praise 
of  Charles  Lamb." 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  Messrs.  Milner,  Ireland, 
Stansfield,  and  Alderman  Bailey  took  part. 


FEBRUARY  13,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  short  review  of  C.  L.  Shad- 
well's  new  translation  of  Dante's  "  Purgatorio." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  biographical  sketch  of  Charles 
Baudelaire,  the  French  pessimistic  poet.  He  said  Baudelaire  had 
been  and  was  an  influence  in  French  literature.  What  that  influence 
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precisely  was,  what  were  its  effects,  and  how  they  were  manifested, 
he  proposed  to  consider  on  another  occasion.  Baudelaire's  chief 
interest  to  English  readers  lay  in  the  work  he  did  to  make  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  known  to  the  French.  He  employed  many  of  his  bi-st 
years  in  efforts  to  identify  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Toe,  and  trans- 
lated nearly  all  his  writings  in  so  sympathetic  a  manner  that  little, 
if  any,  of  their  originality  and  vigour  was  lost  in  his  rendering, 
Baudelaire,  who  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1821,  died  at  Brussels  in 
1867,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  the  principal  paper — a  description  of  a 
week-end  visit,  in  company  with  a  few  friends,  to  the  head  of  Bala 
Lake,  North  Wales.  It  was  meant  to  show  how  easily  and  cheaply 
some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  could  be  reached,  taking  Man- 
chester as  a  centre.  In  referring  to  the  literary  associations  of  the 
Bala  district,  and  of  the  way  thither,  Mr.  Milner  recalled  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  was  then 
(1890)  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester.  At  Llangollen 
Wordsworth  stayed  in  1824,  and  addressed  a  sonnet  to  the  ladies 
of  Plas  Newydd.  There  also  one  was  reminded  of  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  and  his  wife,  Helen  Faucit,  and  of  George  Borrow  and  his 
Welsh  wanderings.  Much  of  the  local  colouring  in  Tennyson's 
"  Idylls  of  the  King "  is  drawn  from  the  Bala  district,  and  the 
Arenig  Mountains  are  mentioned  in  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queene." 


FEBRUARY  20,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  took 
the  chair. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  short  paper  entitled,  "  The  Last  of 
the  Marsh." 

IMAGINATION    IN    LITERATURE    AND    ART. 

Mr.  J.  E.  PHYTHIAN  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Imagination 
in  Literature  and  Art."  He  said  imagination  was  not,  as  had  been 
sometimes  maintained,  "  simply  a  recalling  of  previous  experiences." 
This  would  render  it  mere  recollection.  But  there  was  evidently 
another  mental  process  for  which  we  should  require  a  name  if  we 
confined  imagination  to  vivid  recollection.  What  should  we  call 
the  description  in  word  or  by  picture  of  events  that  have  never 
happened,  of  persons  who  have  never  lived  ?  There  was  this  much 
truth  in  the  definition  that  all  our  imaginings  are  based  on 
experience.  Every  poem,  every  picture,  is  made  up  of  images  that 
the  senses  have  conveyed  to  the  artist's  brain.  Where  the  definition 
fails  is  that  imagination  depends  not  merely  in  recalling  these 
images,  but  in  recalling  and  recombining  them.  The  mind  con- 
tains images  of  a  vast  number  of  facts  and  events.  To  call  them 
up  is  to  recollect  them;  to  recombine  them  is  the  work  of  the, 
imagination.  To  imagine  then  is  to  rearrange  images.  But 
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"  rearrangement  of  images  "  hardly  suffices  to  describe  the  birth  of 
a  child  of  thought.  Deeper  than  all  separating  and  recombining 
of  mental  images  lies  the  power  of  the  mind,  the  thinking  instru- 
ment of  an  individual  self,  to  create  other  selves  and  live  in  thought 
other  life.  So  that  the  crowning  work  of  the  imagination  is  to  live 
in  thought  the  life  of  another  human  being.  It  is  only  by  imagina- 
tion that  we  can  judge  of  the  conduct  of  others ;  indeed  it  is  only 
by  the  same  power  that  we  can  judge  of  ourselves.  The  self  can 
only  be  rightly  cognisant  of  itself  by  going  beyond  itself  for  a 
criterion.  History  also  cannot  be  written  except  by  an  imaginative 
person,  and  the  entirely  unequal  distribution  of  this  power  accounts 
for  the  diverse  estimates  made  of  the  same  historical  personage. 
He  would  give  as  a  suggestion  towards  a  better  definition  of  the 
term  "  imagination  "  the  following — the  creation  of  a  truth  of 
personality,  emotion,  or  thought,  and  its  simultaneous  clothing  in 
sensuous  images  ;  and,  as  included  in  this,  the  realisation  of  such 
a  truth  behind  the  sensuous  image. 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Mortimer,  Dinsmore, 
Foard,  Angell,  and  Milner  took  part. 


FEBRUARY  27,  1893.— Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "A  Flower  in  a 
Letter." 

CHRISTMAS    PANTOMIME. 

Mr.  A.  N.  MONKHOUSE  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Christmas 
Pantomime."  He  said  they  had  all  been  young,  and  most  of  them 
had  taken  their  share  of  pantomime.  Should  they  now  deny  theirs 
to  the  eager  generation  that  succeeded  them  ?  The  great  names  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  threw  a  protecting  halo  over  it.  But  this 
was  the  old-fashioned  pantomime — not  the  new — and  they  might 
accept  the  assurance  of  veterans  that  there  was  a  difference  in  kind. 
Nor  in  the  former  days  was  the  pantomime  devotee  quite  so 
voracious  of  his  particular  entertainment  as  now ;  at  least  he  took 
it  with  some  qualification  when,  as  we  were  assured,  such  trifles  as 
Macbeth  were  put  on  as  curtain  raisers.  What  was  the  theory— 
the  optimist  theory — of  our  present  order  of  Pantomimes  1 
Exhausted  by  a  prolonged  course  of  the  legitimate  drama,  whose 
function  was  to  elevate  and  refine,  we  turned  with  tolerance  to  an 
entertainment  which,  admittedly  incomplete  on  the  spiritual  side, 
permits  us  at  the  festive  season  to  share  the  shallow  jollities  of  our 
children.  But  our  children  did  not  control  the  quality  of  pantomime. 
The  average  sensual  man  controlled  it.  To  him  they  owed  the 
conglomeration  of  discordant  noises,  garish  lights,  tawdry  dresses, 
blatant  coarseness,  puking  silliness;  of  singing  without  music, 
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romping  without  gaiety,  laughter  without  mirth.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  good  things  may  be  seen,  a  few  clever  feats,  a  few  pretty 
effects,  a  few  appeals  to  a  rough-natured  humour.  Then  for  persons 
of  refined  taste  there  was  the  ballet,  an  honourable  art  fallen  upon 
evil  days,  for  pantomime  ballets  were  usually  inefficient  and 
lingered  rather  as  a  tradition  than  an  essential.  He  believed  that 
there  were  great  possibilities  of  humour  in  the  clown  and  pantaloon, 
but  they  never  had  a  chance  now-a-days.  Altogether,  under 
favourable  circumstances  there  might  be  scraped  together  out  of 
the  wreck  of  a  pantomime  some  few  minutes  entertainment  for  a 
vapid  mind.  But  as  for  the  whole  performance,  what  struck  one 
was  the  absence  of  daintiness,  the  pervading  quality  of  coarsely 
facetious  sensualism.  The  appeal  was  not  to  primitive  man,  to 
natural  man,  but  to  debauched  man.  The  pleasures,  such  as  they 
were,  were  well  within  the  scope  of  the  beery  lout.  He  was  not 
pleading  for  the  extinction  of  pantomime,  but  for  its  purification 
and  limitation.  Something  of  the  kind  was  evidently  a  pressing 
demand  of  the  time.  As  it  was,  it  seemed  to  him  a  great  instru- 
ment of  deterioration.  Its  combination  of  light  and  colour  might 
have  the  effect  of  awakening  and  enlivening  an  unused  sense,  and 
so  possibly  prove  useful  to  a  backward  baby,  but  for  children  whose 
minds  were  beginning  to  be  active  it  was  an  effective  method  of 
blunting  and  vulgarising.  Manchester  prided  itself  upon  many 
things,  even  upon  its  culture.  In  this  particular  matter  of 
theatrical  entertainment  it  occupied  a  position  singularly  disgraceful. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  five  theatres  were  all  occupied  by 
pantomimes.  In  no  other  city  did  such  a  state  of  things  exi.st. 
Liverpool  was  honourably  distinguished  by  a  season  of  the  Carl 
Rosa  Opera;  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  had  all  a  better, 
alternative. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "The 
Childhood  and  Youth  of  Ernest  Kenan." 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Newton, 
Mercer,  and  Andrew  took  part. 


MARCH  6,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  presided. 

The  PRESIDENT  read  a  poem  entitled  "  Roma ;  a  Greeting," 
which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Tyrer,  from  Italy,  and  another 
entitled,  "  White  Heather,"  which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  John 
Walker. 

DESCRIPTIVE    MUSIC. 

Mr.  W.  XOEL  JOHNSON  read  the  principal  paper,  "  Descriptive 
Music,"  which  he  illustrated  by  playing  a  number  of  examples  on 
the  pianoforte.  Other  illustrations  introduced  during  the  reading 
of  the  paper  were  the  following  songs : — "  The  Erl  King,"  sung  by 
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Mr.  Edmeston ;  "  Flow  gently,  Deva,"  sung  by  Messrs.  Derby  and 
Butterworth ;  the  "Lullaby"  from  Box  and  Cox,  sung  by  Mr. 
Derby ;  and  "  A  Wandering  Minstrel  I,"  sung  by  Mr.  Mercer.  In 
the  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  it  must  always 
remain  a  question  of  debate  how  far  music  of  itself  was  able  to 
influence  the  mind's  eye,  for  the  simple  reason  that  some  imagina- 
tions were  vastly  more  susceptible  than  others.  In  programme 
music  the  imagination  was  always  turned  in  the  required  direction 
by  the  title  of  the  piece,  if  nothing  else.  Some  held  that  music 
should  never  attempt  to  convey  anything  beyond  the  "  concourse 
of  sweet  sound-,"  or  at  least,  should  only  attempt  to  pourtray 
states  of  feeling.  It  must  be  conceded  that  no  two  persons  would 
give  the  same  description  of  what  they  conceived  a  piece  to  pour- 
tray,  unless  some  written  guide  were  given  them ;  and  even  then 
it  was  most  probable  their  accounts  would  greatly  vary.  That 
musical  sounds  in  themselves  could  never  definitely  pourtray 
inanimate  objects  or  scenes  might  be  granted,  but  that  music  could 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  same  impressions  that 
objects  and  scenes  produce,  especially  when  a  key  or  guide  is  given, 
would  be  generally  acknowledged.  A  cuckoo  or  a  thunderstorm 
could  assist  the  mind  endeavouring  to  conjure  up  the  required 
images ;  but  it  was  just  there  that  the  rock  existed  on  which  des- 
criptive music  as  an  art  was  wrecked.  If  the  imitation  became  so 
real  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine  things,  then  the 
•degradation  was  complete,  and  the  employment  of  music  for  such 
purposes  became  a  burlesque.  The  taste  for  music,  "  that  means 
something,"  was  increasing,  as  no  one  could  doubt  who  looked  on 
the  enormous  mass  of  modern  music  which  came  under  the  head 
41  descriptive."  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  public  taste  was  not  turn- 
ing in  the  direction  of  that  which,  while  being  descriptive,  was  also 
grotesque  and  vulgar.  Extravagant  pieces  would  find  their  own 
level,  but  it  was  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  art,  that  works, 
however  suggestive  of  natural  scenes  and  sounds,  which  were  not 
at  the  same  time  beautiful  and  poetical,  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  discouraged. 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Crosland,  Shaw,  and 
Milner  took  part. 


MARCH  13,  1893. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER, 
the  President. 

Mr.  S.  C.  MARSHALL  read  a  short  paper  on  "James  Smetham," 
the  artist. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Vanities  of  Literature." 
Under  the  three  heads  — vanities  of  authors,  vanities  of  produc- 
tion, and  vanities  of  reward — he  showed  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  usually  called  literature  was  but  vanity,  and  its  pursuers  wasters 
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of  energy  and  time.  Of  fiction  and  its  writers,  he  said  that  popular 
taste  in  this  line  was  divided  amongst  four  classes  :  the  goody- 
goody,  the  strictly  Philistine,  the  blood  and  thunder,  and  the  hell 
and  Tommy.  This  had  reference  to  popular  literature  only,  and 
there  were  other  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  besides  occasional 
difficulties  in  classification.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  literature  was 
that  fiction  should  be  so  attractive  to  the  female  sex.  What  it  was 
which  impelled  so  many  of  them  to  pour  upon  suffering  humanity 
the  wishy-washy  flood  which  overwhelmed  us,  and  how  it  was  that 
the  remainder  could  spend  hour  after  hour  in  delightedly  absorbing 
it,  was  hard  to  guess.  He  would  rather  sit  down  to  a  serious  perusal 
of  Richardson's  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison "  than  go  on  a  mental 
promenade  with  Zola,  Loti,  Hugo,  and  Tolstoi,  a  course  through 
an  execrable  wrorld,  where  the  men  are  mostly  unprincipled  fools 
and  the  women  dishonourable  jades,  breathing  an  atmosphere  of 
smoke,  and  surrounded  by  spectres  of  crack-brained  philosophy 
and  visionary  religionism. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  TAYLOR  read  a  paper  on  the  Archaeology  of  the 
Bury  Simnel. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers 
Messrs.  Milner,  Minton,  Hooke,  Attkins,  and  Stansfield  took  part. 


MARCH  20,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  was  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  an  original  poem,  entitled  "  The  Voice 
of  Dawn." 

Mr.  B.  A.  BEDFERN  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Certain  Family 
Mottoes,"  in  wrhich  he  instanced  examples  of  these  literary  vanities 
of  our  forefathers,  such  as  the  haughty  and  boastful  motto  of  the 
St.  Legers,  "  Haut  et  bon"  (Great  and  Good),  and  the  con- 
temptuous motto  of  the  Vaughans,  "  I  will  not  return  unavenged." 
Amongst  mottoes  specially  appropriate  to  the  present  or  past 
possessors  were  Lord  Shaftesbury's  "  Love,  Serve,"  Lord  Redesdale's 
"  Steadily  and  Diligently,"  and  Gordon's  "  Now  have  I  welcomed 
repose."  Amongst  many  punning  mottoes  that  of  Lord  Vernon 
("Ver  non  semper  viret")  and  the  Earl  of  Onslow's  ("  Festina 
lente  ")  were  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Redfern  concluded  by  citing  and 
commenting  on  the  family  mottoes  of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Club. 

THE   ARTIFICIAL   CULTIVATION    OF   JUSTICE. 

Mr.  JAMES  T.  FOARD  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Artificial  Cultivation 
of  Justice."  He  suggested  that  the  one  instinct  which  was 
assumed  to  be  more  native  and  indigenous  in  the  human  breast 
than  another  was  assuredly  that  of  a  sense  of  justice,  and  its  cor- 
relative, injustice.  Every  Englishman,  no  matter  what  other 
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people  thought  or  believed,  knew  he  possessed  it.  If  there  was  a 
being  possibly  destitute  of  this  virtue  it  was  perhaps  his  next  door 
neighbour,  mother-in-law,  or  wife  on  occasion ;  and,  in  Ireland,  all 
landlords,  paid  magistrates,  and  policemen.  With  this  confidence 
in  ourselves  it  might  seem  inconsiderate  to  suggest  that  there  was 
110  innate  sense  of  justice  at  all  ;  that  it  was  as  much  the  product 
and  effect  of  cultivation  as  an  orchid  or  any  rare  exotic ;  that 
whatever  primitively  might  have  existed  of  the  sense  of  justice  its 
faculty,  tastes,  and  appreciation  had  changed  like  the  fashions,  had 
varied  with  time  and  race  and  climate  ;  and  although  always  per- 
fect even  from  the  first,  in  the  eyes  of  its  possessors,  had  passed 
through  many  phases  and  modifications,  so  that  what  appeared  the 
height  of  supreme  justice  in  one  age,  came  to  be  regarded  as  cruel, 
barbarous,  and  absurd  in  another.  The  division  of  the  dead  body 
of  a  poor  debtor  among  his  creditors,  as  was  prescribed  by  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  may  have  been  an  estimable  proceeding  in 
those  days ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  considered  humane  or  benefi- 
cent now.  The  penalties  of  death  enacted  by  the  Black  Act  in  the 
time  of  George  the  First  for  the  most  trivial  offences  would  hardly 
be  considered  conformable  to  the  highest  justice.  Times  and  man- 
ners change,  and  so  does  the  ideal  of  justice.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
in  his  admirable  work  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Social  Life  "  had  pointed 
out  that  the  inferior  animals  in  a  social  or  communistic  state 
exercised  a  species  of  legislation  with  a  view  to  some  ideal  of 
justice  ;  that  the  rooks  killed  their  weak,  infirm,  or  diseased  friends, 
not  necessarily  for  food,  but  because  they  were  an  annoyance  and 
nuisance.  Some  of  the  savage  races  had  improved  on  this 
example  and  ate  them.  Much  English  legislation  for  many 
generations  had  proceeded  on  this  plan.  We  had  punished 
poverty,  weakness,  and  hereditary  disease  in  all  their  aspects. 
We  were  very  vindictive  on  small  thefts  and  petty  pilferings. 
We  encouraged  gigantic  frauds  by  over-insurance,  cotton  and 
other  cornerings,  gambling  on  a  colossal  scale,  the  embezzlement 
of  trust  funds,  illusory  prospectuses,  and  swindling  companies ; 
indeed,  every  species  of  enterprising  rascality,  whether  by  enor- 
mous bankruptcies,  trading  without  capital,  bill-discounting, 
company  promoting,  blackmailing,  or  otherwise ;  but  made  an 
example  and  a  terror  of  a  man  who  stole  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  shirt. 
If  a  man  purloined  a  sheep  he  was  a  felon  thief.  If  he  plundered 
the  value  of  many  thousands  of  sheep,  he  was  an  M.P.,  a  public 
benefactor,  a  philanthropist,  a  patriot,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  mis- 
demeanant. In  conclusion  Mr.  Foard  considered  that  the  increase 
of  criminal  offences  by  legislation  Avas  to  be  deprecated,  but  that 
greater  and  more  genuine  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  circumvent 
and  prevent  crime,  and,  indeed,  that  the  law  ought  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  criminal  and  not  lag  painfully  behind  him.  Many  forms  of 
fraud  had  now  a  tacit  licence  from  the  law.  Yet  jurisprudence  is 
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supposed  to  be  a  growing  and  progressive  science.     A  simple  pro- 
cedure by  a  summons  to  show  cause  before  a  police  magistrate 
might  avert  many  commercial  disasters,  much   wholesale  <li~ 
nation  of  libel,   false   news,  sedition,    blackmailing,   slander,  and 
other  abuses. 

A  conversation   followed,    in   which  Messrs.   Milner,   Batemau. 
Mandley,  and  Mortimer  took  part. 


MARCH  27,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  submitted,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Charles  Roeder, 
a  manuscript  volume  of  poems,  composed  by  a  local  writer,  Mr. 
Thomas  Collison,  between  1840-49. 

Mr.  J.  G.  MANDLEY  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Then  and  Now — a 
Mexican  Contrast." 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  paper  on  Lucas  Malet's  novel,  "  The 
Wages  of  Sin." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
Messrs.  Newton,  Andrew,  Mortimer,  Butterworth  and  Angell  took 
part. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dean  and  Mr.  Walter  Butterworth  were  appointed 
auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  session. 


APRIL  10,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  took  the  chair. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Before  the  business  began  reference  was  made  to  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland,  the  honorary  secretary,  through 
illness. 

Mr.  CHARLES  W.  SUTTON  (the  treasurer)  read  the  thirty-first 
annual  report,  and  also  the  financial  statement,  which  showed  that 
the  income  for  the  year,  including  .£162  for  subscriptions,  was 
£180.  The  year  began  with  an  adverse  balance  of  £51,  the  annual 
volume  cost  £104,  and  the  other  expenditure  was  such  that  the 
year  closed  with  an  adverse  balance  of  £65  10s. 

Mr.  W.  H.  DEAN,  on  behalf  of  the  auditors,  said  they  were  sorry 
to  learn  that  each  year  an  increasing  balance  was  due  to  the  bank. 
Every  year  there  was  a  long  list  of  arrears  which  was  not  creditable 
to  the  society.  They  found  that  on  the  list  were  some  names  of 
members  as  much  as  five  years  in  arrears.  The  auditors  did  not 
think  they  should  have  the  detrimental  action  of  applying  to  th 
bank  year  after  year  for  an  increased  overdraft.  They  thought 
these  matters  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  members 
generally,  and  some  drastic  action  should  be  taken.  If  members 
would  only  pay  their  subscriptions  there  would  be  money  enough 
to  carry  on  the  Club  comfortably.  (Hear,  hear.) 

31 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  it 
divided  itself  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  was  of  an 
eminently  satisfactory  character,  and  the  second  of  which  was  of 
an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  character.  He  did  not  think  the 
Club  could  possibly  have  had  a  better  session  than  the  one  they 
were  now  bringing  to  a  close.  The  papers  had  been  numerous. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  papers.  Their  difficulty 
rather  was  to  get  into  the  allotted  time  the  papers  submitted  to 
them.  The  character  of  the  work  submitted  during  the  past 
session  had  been  of  the  highest  kind.  Many  of  the  papers  indeed 
had  been  remarkable  for  their  ability,  and  the  pages  of  their 
quarterly  journal  would  bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  Club 
produced  material  not  far  behind,  if  at  all  behind  the  acknowledged 
level  of  other  journals  published  in  the  ordinary  manner.  That 
opinion  need  not  rest  upon  what  they  said  of  themselves,  for 
during  the  year  there  had  been  many  expressions  of  opinion  out- 
side the  Club  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  papers  submitted  to  the 
members.  Alluding  to  the  financial  portion  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Milner  said  it  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  matter  to  deal  with.  He  should  hesitate  about 
striking  off  the  names  of  old  members,  .some  of  whom  had  been 
connected  with  the  Club  since  its  formation  almost.  Members 
knew  that  in  some  cases  failure  to  pay  their  subscriptions  arose 
from  ho  lukewarmness  on  their  part,  but  from  inability.  The 
council  would  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
They  had  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  some  person  to 
collect  subscriptions,  and  the  appointment  had  been  made.  He 
hoped  they  might  be  successful  in  getting  in  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  £80  due  to  the  Club,  which  would  more  than  cover  their 
deficiencies.  The  council  were  also  of  opinion  that  economy  should 
be  practised  in  certain  directions.  The  question  of  discontinuing 
the  closing  conversazione  was  being  considered.  He,  however, 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Club  for  want  of  funds  diminishing  its 
real  usefulness  in  any  direction.  Whatever  money  was  wanted  for 
the  proper  work  of  the  Club  he  thought  ought  to  be  found.  They 
should  not  allow  such  a  club  to  languish,  and  he  suggested  to  the 
members  the  necessity  of  helping  to  raise  the  membership  to  250. 
He  hoped  that  during  the  recess  there  would  be  a  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  members  to  introduce  to  the  Club  persons  of  a 
suitable  character.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  the  existing 
members  would  rather  pay  a  little  more  subscription  than  allow  the 
Club  to  go  down.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  not,  however,  much  to 
be  alarmed  about. 

Several  members  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Club's  financial  position,  and  the  council  promised  to  take  them 
into  consideration. 
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The  motion  was  then  carried. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  a8  follows,  without 
any  contest : — President,  Mr.  George  Milner ;  vice-presidents,  Sir 
Henry  Ho  worth,  M.P.,  Messrs.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Ben  Brierley,  John 
Mortimer,  John  Page,  Alexander  Ireland,  Thomas  Newbigging,  and 
Alderman  W.  H.  Bailey ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutton ; 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland ;  librarian,  Mr.  Harry 
Thornber ;  council :  Messrs.  Edgar  Attkins,  Reginald  Barber,  J.  F. 
L.  Crosland,  William  Dinsmore,  James  T.  Foard,  Heiiry  Gannon, 
and  W.  H.  Guest.  These  were  all  on  the  last  year's  council  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  new  vice-presidents,  Mr.  Newbigging 
and  Alderman  Bailey,  one  of  whom  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Robert 
Langton,  who  retired.  There  were  seven  vice-presidents  last  year  ; 
now  there  are  eight. 


THE    CLOSING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  17,  1893. — The  conversazione  which  marks  the 
close  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Club's  rooms  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Aytoun  Street.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  A  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  illustrations  of  the  Bollin  Valley,  painted  by  Mr. 
Noel  Johnson,  was  hung  on  the  walls ;  also  some  interesting 
etchings  by  the  late  James  Smetham,  lent  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Marshall ; 
and  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  river  scenery,  lent  by  Mr. 
Edgar  Attkins.  An  enjoyable  programme  of  music  and  readings 
was  gone  through  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland.  The 
pianoforte  solos  and  accompaniments  were  admirably  rendered  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Clayton,  and  among  the  singers  were  Messrs.  Bond, 
Thomlinson,  and  Wilcox.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 

Mr.  GE  >RGE  MILNER,  the  President,  delivered  a  brief  address. 
He  said  they  were  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  thirty-second 
session  of  the  Club.  The  work  done  had  been  in  every  respect 
satisfactory.  He  was  encouraged  to  think  that  in  the  future  the 
Club  might  in  many  ways  increase  its  usefulness.  It  was  their 
business  to  commend  and  encourage  the  study  of  literature,  and 
especially  of  English  literature.  To  study  literature,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  to  study  life.  Literature  was  the  science  of  life. 
By  what  other  study  could  a  man  so  surely  and  so  readily  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  by  the  study  of  literature  1  Sup- 
pose a  man  were  to  devote  his  time  to  three  such  writers,  for 
instance,  as  Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  and  Lord  Bacon — could  any 
one  doubt  that  that  man  would  have  acquired  a  knowledge  and  a 
wisdom  which  could  be  got  in  no  other  way  1  It  was  painful  to 
see  how  small  a  factor  our  great  English  literature  was  in  the  lives 
of  many  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  wealthier  classes,  and  who 
were  supposed  to  be  among  the  cultured  and  educated.  True 
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refinement,  knowledge,  and  pleasure  of  the  highest  kind  were  all 
to  be  found  in  the  intelligent  study  of  literature.  Mr.  Milner 
then  directed  attention  to  the  series  of  drawings  and  paintings  of 
the  Bollin  Valley  by  Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson.  The  pictures  were 
part  of  a  more  extended  series,  illustrating  the  scenery  of  Cheshire, 
which  Mr.  Johnson  hoped  shortly  to  complete.  One  of  the  pictures 
had  been  accepted  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Chairman  con- 
cluded by  reading  the  following  greeting  sent  by  Mr.  Ben 
Brierley : — 

Dear  President,  I  wish  you  joy, 

Among  our  gathered  friends  to-night ; 

I've  known  a  time — but  years  gone  by — 
Such  would  have  been  my  soul's  delight. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  with  them  men  ; 

I've  changed  the  most  about  my  "  toppin  "; 
And  these  old  shanks  that  once  were  lithe, 

Now  need  a  precious  deal  of  proppiu'. 

But  only  fools  repine  at  age — 

They  know  'twill  come,  so  need  not  whimper  ; 

So  long  as  I  can  peg  about, 

Naught  shall  disturb  this  poor  old  limper. 


EDWIN    WAUGH. 

The  following  reminiscences  of  our  late  and  much  beloved 
member,  Edwin  Waugh,  are  culled  from  Mr.  Francis  Espinasse's 
41  Literary  Recollections,"  published  in  July,  1893.  Mr.  Espinasse 
was  the  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  Public  Schools  Association 
about  1847-9,  and  Waugh  acted  for  some  time  as  assistant  secre- 
tary. The  selection  is  reprinted  from  the  Manchester  City  Neivs. 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  May,  1890,  a  little  more  than  three 
years  ago,  toiling  and  money-making  Manchester  presented  an 
unusual  spectacle.  For  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  railway 
station  named  after  that  busiest  of  human  beehives,  the  Exchange 
of  Manchester,  onwards  and  upwards  towards  Kersal  Moor — from 
which  there  is  a  panoramic  view  of  the  great  industrial  city,  with 
its  church  steeples  and  mill  chimneys  looming  athwart  a  canopy  of 
smoke — there  stood  on  either  side  the  roadway  thousands  of  spec- 
tators reverently  doffing  their  hats  and  caps  as  a  hearse  with  the 
coffined  remains  of  one  well  known  and  endeared  to  them  wended 
on  its  way  towards  Kersal  Church  and  graveyard.  As  the  hearse 
passed  them  the  spectators  fell  in  behind  it  to  swell  the  funeral 
cortege,  in  which  were  the  Mayors  of  Manchester  and  Salford  in 
their  carriages,  with  other  representatives  of  local  municipal 
officialism,  and  with  deputations  from  most  of  the  populous  towns 
by  which  Manchester  is  belted.  There  had  been  in  Manchester  no 
public  and  civic  demonstration  on  the  death  of  a  townsman  so 
striking  as  this  since  more  than  forty-five  years  before  the  remains 
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of  the  originator  of  the  atomic  theory,  John  Dalton,  had  been  borne 
to  their  last  resting-place,  past  great  crowds  of  onlookers,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  funeral  train  a  mile  long.  By  the  death  of  Dalton,  his 
chief  biographer  says,  rather  mournfully,  "  the  first  proof  was  fur- 
nished to  many  persons  that  he  was  once  alive."  This  could  not 
be  said  of  him  to  whom  Manchester  and  Lancashire  paid  the  last 
honours  in  the  May  of  1890.  Edwin  Waugh  was  not,  like  John 
Dalton,  a  great  man  of  science,  but  his  name  was  a  household 
word  throughout  his  native  county,  and  in  many  a  home  which 
had  never  been  visited  by  a  glimpse  of  the  atomic  theory.  Pro- 
bably not  one  of  the  multitude  of  witnesses  of  his  obsequies — 
operatives  and  artisans  being  conspicuous  by  their  presence — but 
was  familiar  with  the  song  which  first  conferred  fame  on  the  Lan- 
cashire Burns,  as  Edwin  Waugh  has  been  fondly  called. 

When  I  first  made  Waugh's  acquaintance  he  no  more  than 
myself  surmised  that  he  was  to  become  a  Lancashire  celebrity.  He 
was  thirty,  but  had  said  or  done  nothing  that  gave  the  promise  of 
future  distinction.  Of  humble  birth  and  self-educated,  he  had 
been  for  years  a  journeyman  printer  when  he  became  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association — an  episode 
in  his  career  of  which  his  biographers  could  say  next  to  nothing. 
He  was  acting  in  that  capacity  when  I  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Association.  Its  object  was  to  establish  throughout  Lan- 
cashire (and  when  it  became  afterwards  the  National  Public  School 
Association,  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  the  county)  schools 
supported  by  local  rates  and  locally  administered.  Dogmatic 
theology  was  to  be  excluded  from  the  instruction  given  in  them, 
and  Scripture  extracts,  like  those  in  use  in  the  Irish  National 
Schools,  were  to  be  read.  When  the  Association  emerged  from 
its  childhood  into  something  like  vigorous  youth  it  met  with 
formidable  opposition.  The  clergy,  for  obvious  reasons,  were 
hostile  to  it,  with  one  conspicuous  exception,  that  of  the  then 
famous  Dr.  Hook,  the  High  Church  Vicar  of  Leeds,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Chichester.  But  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Association  were  the  Nonconformist  champions  of  purely  voluntary 
education,  led  by  the  late  Edward  Baines  of  Leeds  (a  Volun- 
taryism run  mad,  and  now  quite  extinct),  who,  being  opposed  even 
to  the  then  system  of  Parliamentary  grants  in  aid  of  local  educa- 
tional effort,  were  d,  fortiori  enemies  of  local  rating  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  the  people. 

From  the  Lancashire  Liberal  leaders  the  Association  received 
either  half-hearted  support  or  none  at  all.  Before  I  became  its 
secretary  Cobden  made  a  speech  to  it,  in  which,  after  bidding  it  go 
on  and  prosper,  he  said  good-bye  to  it,  and  went  on  his  way  to 
promote  agitations  more  congenial,  but,  as  it  proved,  far  less  fruit- 
ful. Just  after  I  became  its  secretary  John  Bright  told  me  frankly 
that  to  stir  up  the  education  question  anew  was  like  "  flogging  a 
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dead  horse."  The  only  sympathiser  with  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  became  afterwards  a  notable  public  man  was  William 
Edward  Forster,  whom  I  had  met  previously  in  London,  but 
sympathy  more  than  active  support  was  all  that  he  could  give  us, 
for  he  was  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  enough  to  do  there  fighting 
Baines  and  other  champions  of  voluntary  education  pure  and 
simple.  More  than  twenty  years  had  to  elapse  before,  through 
Forster's  Education  Act  of  1870,  board  schools  were  established 
very  much  on  the  plan  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Associa- 
tion. But  such  a  result,  though  it  might  be  struggled  for,  could 
not  but  appear  distant,  even  long  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Association.  However,  there  are  some  who  prefer  volunteering 
on  a  forlorn  hope,  while  others  abide  watchfully  among  the  staff, 
waiting  until  the  assault  has  been  successful,  when  they  can  join 
in  the  cry  of  "Victory"  without  having  stirred  a  finger  to  help  in 
achieving  it. 

So  little  was  the  success  of  our  enterprise  deemed  probable  that 
Waugh's  chief  and  Waugh  himself  were  spoken  of  as  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza,  names  partly  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  con- 
trasting peculiarities  of  physique.  Otherwise  and  except  in  so  far 
as  Waugh,  with  his  rustic  upbringing,  was  full  of  remarks  shrewd 
and  racy,  as  well  as  homely,  the  sobriquet  was  unfair  to  him.  His 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  was  quite  as  great  as 
his  chief's,  and  he  had  a  genuine  desire  to  see  children  of  his  own 
original  class  receive  the  instruction  which  circumstances  had 
denied  to  himself.  His,  moreover,  was  a  temperament  as  poetic  as 
that  of  the  real  Don  Quixote's  delightful  henchman  was  prosaic. 
In  the  intervals  of  business  my  Sancho,  seated  at  an  opposite 
desk,  would  con  Spenser's  "Faery  Queene,"  or  some  other  favourite 
poem,  and  now  and  then  call  my  attention  to  a  stanza  or  passage 
which  he  thought  peculiarly  striking  or  musical.  He  had  begun 
to  scribble  verse,  but  his  flowers  of  poesy  were  for  the  most  part 
born  to  blush  unseen.  If  a  Manchester  paper  inserted  any  of  his 
metrical  compositions  he  was  taken  to  task,  not,  of  course,  by  his 
immediate  chief,  but  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association,  who  prohibited  him  from  inditing  letters  to  the 
newspapers,  even  when  they  were  intended  to  further  its  objects. 
Poor  Waugh's  official  functions  were  of  a  subordinate  and  far  from 
congenial  kind.  Among  his  duties  was  that  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  holding  of  meetings  in  Manchester  and  neighbour- 
hood, of  attending  them  when  held,  of  distributing  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings  pamphlets  and  fly-sheets,  and  of  receiving  the 
names  of  new  subscribers  if  any  were  forthcoming.  On  one  occa- 
sion Waugh  was  reporting  his  operations  at  one  of  these  meetings. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  had  received  any  promises  of  subscrip- 
tions. "  No,"  said  Waugh,  but  he  added,  in  a  cheerful  and 
encouraging  tone,  "  They  would  take  any  quantity  of  paper  ! " — a 
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statement  which  elicited  a  laugh  from  a  usually  sedate  conclave. 
Sometimes  Waugh  and  I  had  to  realise  personally  the  contrast 
between  the  readiness  to  applaud  speeches  and  "take  any  quantity 
of  paper  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disinclination  to  subscribe  on 
the  other.  The  Lancashire  Public  School  Association  was,  as  is  the 
appealing  boast  of  many  hospitals  and  philanthropic  institutions, 
"  supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions."  Sometimes  at 
the  week's  end  the  exchequer  was  empty,  and  Waugh  and  I  had  to 
consider  painfully  how  the  payment  of  our  very  modest  salaries 
was  to  be  effected.  If,  as  would  happen,  there  were  no  annual 
subscriptions  due,  nothing  was  left  but  for  Waugh  to  hunt  up 
some  supporters  of  the  Association  whose  subscriptions  were  in 
arrear.  Many  a  joke  we  indulged  in  when  scanning  the  list  of 
subscribers  and  deciding  who  were  the  most  likely  to  furnish  the 
small  sum  required.  We  were  comparatively  young — I  was  some 
years  Waugh's  junior — and  we  made  a  jest  of  our  little  perplexi- 
ties. On  these  occasions  there  was  often  on  my  lips,  for  Waugh's 
behoof,  a  vernacular  rendering  of  the  Virgilian  "  Hsec  olim 
meminisse  juvabit." 

This  consoling  prophecy  came  true  at  last.  After  an  absence  of 
same  years  in  London  I  returned  to  Manchester,  as  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  there,  aud  found  Waugh  plodding  wearily  on  as 
traveller  to  a  printing  firm.  But  he  had  in  hand  a  volume  of 
Lancashire  sketches ;  T  forget  whether  some  at  least  of  them  had 
been  published  in  a  local  newspaper,  but  the  bulk  of  the  volume 
was  still  in  manuscript.  I  was  able  to  procure  a  Manchester  pub- 
lisher (no  easy  matter  then  or  at  any  time)  for  Waugh's  first  book, 
his  prose  "  Sketches  of  Lancashire  Life  and  Localities,"  which  con- 
tained some  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  writing  that  ever 
came  from  his  pen.  Good  judges  recognised  its  varied  merit,  and 
Carlyle  pronounced  its  author  to  be  "  a  man  of  decided  mark."  It 
was  not  much  of  a  financial  success,  but  it  made  Waugh  known. 
Fame  came  to  him  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  only  a  year  after 
its  publication.  In  a  fit  of  the  happiest  poetic  inspiration  he 
threw  off  the  touching  lyric,  "  Come  whoam  to  thi1  childer  an 
me,"  and,  printed  as  a  single  sheet,  it  leapt  at  once  into  a  popu- 
larity unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  song.  It  was  sold 
literally  by  the  million,  not  only  in  Lancashire,  but  throughout 
England  and  in  the  colonies.  Waugh  had  no  longer  to  travel  for 
a  printing  firm,  and  could  live  reputably  by  his  pen.  Manchester 
newspapers  and  publishers  now  welcomed  whatever  came  from  it, 
prose  and  verse  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  as  well  as  purely 
English,  Lancashire  sketches  and  tales,  and  accounts  of  tours  and 
trips  in  many  regions  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Occasionally  I  saw  him,  prosperous  and  happy,  in  London  and 
in  Manchester,  and  many  a  laugh  we  had  over  the  old  times  and 
those  Saturday  mornings  when  we  had  to  go  together  into  com- 
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mittee  of  ways  and  means  to  provide  for  the  day  passing  over  us. 
When  at  last  old  age  and  infirmities  overtook  him,  Waugh  was 
generously  dealt  with.  One  Prime  Minister  gave  him  £150  from 
the  Royal  Bounty  Fund,  payable  during  three  years.  Another 
Prime  Minister  conferred  on  him  a  Civil  List  pension  of  £90  a 
year.  His  Lancashire  friends  and  admirers  raised  for  him  during 
some  ten  years  an  annual  £200.  In  order  to  save  his  self-respect 
it  was  called  the  Waugh  Copyright  Fund,  the  lately  deceased  Lord 
Derby  contributing  to  it  liberally,  and  the  subscribers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  owners  of  his  copyrights,  though  when  Waugh 
could  dispose  of  them  to  his  own  advantage  they  raised  110  objec- 
tion, and  went  on  contributing  to  his  support  as  before.  Pleasant 
for  Lancashire  men,  but  painful  for  Scotchmen,  is  the  inevitable 
contrast  between  the  closing  years  of  Edwin  Waugh  and  those  of 
Robert  Burns. 
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SAMUEL    BARLOW. 

Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  a  typical  Lancashire  man,  who  touched  life 
at  many  points,  and  actively  and  energetically  in  all,  died  on 
Sunday,  May  28th,  1893,  at  his  residence,  Stakehill,  Castleton, 
near  Middleton,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  had  not  been  in 
health  for  some  time,  but  on  the  2nd  May,  whilst  leaving  his 
Manchester  office,  he  fell  down  a  dozen  steps,  breaking  his  left  arm 
and  bruising  his  body  severely.  He  was  removed  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  where  the  broken  limb  was  set,  and  on  his  being  removed 
to  his  house  at  Stakehill,  he  was  reported  to  be  progressing  favour- 
ably. Serious  symptoms,  however,  set  in,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  after 
much  suffering,  passed  peacefully  away  on  Sunday  moniing.  The 
three  doctors  who  attended  him  were  of  opinion  that  death  was 
due  to  a  shock  to  the  system  consequent  on  a  fracture  of  the  arm. 

Mr.  Barlow  wras  born  in  1825.  He  went  to  school  at  Wood- 
houses,  Ben  Brierley's  ideal  village  of  Daisy  Nook,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  employed  in  Messrs.  Otho  Hulme  and  Sons'  bleachworks 
in  Medlock  Vale,  where  his  father  was  manager.  Thence  the 
family  removed  to  Salford,  where  father  and  son  were  engaged  at 
the  Adelphi  Print-works,  the  son  eventually  rising  to  the  position 
of  foreman-colour  maker  and  assistant  manager.  In  1847,  the 
younger  Barlow  being  twenty-two,  there  was  another  removal  to 
Stakehill,  near  Middleton,  then  occupied  by  Messrs.  Heald,  Wilson, 
and  Company,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1855,  Mr.  Barlow 
wan  appointed  manager.  Six  years  later  Messrs.  Heald,  Wilson, 
and  Company  gave  up  the  business,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  in  conjunction 
with  partners,  became  the  proprietor  of  the  works,  which  he 
continued  to  conduct  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Successful  in  his  business  career,  Mr.  Barlow  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  time  to  public  work ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate 
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the  various  outlets  for  his  superabundant  energies.  He  was  a 
magistrate  of  the  county,  and  one  of  the  earliest  elected  members 
of  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  representing  the  Castleton 
division.  At  the  last  triennial  election  he  was  made  an  Alderman, 
Mr.  Hague,  the  member  of  the  Chadderton  division,  giving  way 
in  his  favour.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Middleton 
Town  Council  on  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  that  borough,  and  last 
November  was  appointed  Mayor.  To  the  Manchester  Eoyal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  Barlow  has  rendered  price- 
less services.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the  society,  a  constant 
and  valued  exhibitor,  and  frequently  acted  as  judge.  Mr.  Barlow's 
love  for  flowers  and  horticultural  pursuits  may  be  said  to  have  been 
hereditary.  His  father  was  a  friend  and  associate  of  Hobson, 
Crowther,  Buxton,  Mellor,  Horsfield  and  others  of  the  old  race  of 
Lancashire  artizan  botanists ;  and  the  son  was  early  brought  into 
contact  with  them.  He  maintained  a  close  acquaintance  with  their 
successors,  and  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  the  annual 
gatherings  and  the  "  fayberry "  and  onion  shows  of  the  working- 
men  botanists  and  gardeners  of  the  county.  Speaking  at  the  Arts 
Club  on  one  occasion  he  said,  "  I  have  mixed  a  good  deal  among 
gardeners.  The  old  hand-loom  weavers  were  good  gardeners  and 
sterling  fellows.  To  them  I  owe  a  good  deal  of  my  success  in 
floral  and  horticultural  pursuits."  As  a  raiser,  Mr.  Barlow  producd 
some  fine  varieties  of  tulips  and  gold-laced  polyanthus.  He  had 
at  one  time  some  five  hundred  seedling  auriculas,  saved  from  care- 
fully fertilised  flowers.  Three  of  them  took  high  honours  at  one 
of  the  auricula  shows  at  South  Kensington.  In  1890  his  collection 
of  splendid  English-grown  apples  at  Old  Trafford  excited  immense 
interest.  They  had  been  grown  on  his  estate  at  Llandudno,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Little  Orme ;  and  it  was  unanimously  conceded 
by  all  the  visitors  to  the  Fruit  Show,  that  they  rivalled  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  county  of  Kent,  which  is  admitted  to 
be  the  garden  of  England.  Mr.  Barlow  was  an  active,  if  not  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  Fruit  Conference  in  Manchester,  and  he 
received  in  1891  the  freedom  of  the  London  Fruiterers'  Company, 
in  recognition  of  services  rendered  in  promoting  the  culture  of 
hardy  fruit  in  this  country.  Only  once  in  the  past  160  years  had 
a  similar  honour  been  conferred. 

In    "The   Winter's    Tale,"   referring  to  the  operations  of  the 
gardener,  Polixenes  says, 

This  is  an  art 

Which  doth  mend  Nature — change  it  rather — 
But  the  art  itself  is  Nature. 

Mr.  Barlow,  not  content  with  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world, 
was  an  enthusiast  for  the  creations  of  the  artist  as  ordinarily 
understood,  and  he  was  also  an  excellent  judge  in  this  difficult 
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department.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of  painters.  The  Man- 
chester School,  so  called,  found  in  him  an  ardent  supporter,  and 
such  artists  as  Mr.  Anderson  Hague,  Mr.  Houghton  Hague,  Mr.  R. 
Gay  Somerset,  and  Mr.  Fred  W.  Jackson  owed  much  to  his  early 
encouragement  of  their  efforts.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
work  of  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  and  owned  many  of  his  finest  pictures, 
including  the  " Red  Cross  Knight "  and  "The  Angel  of  Death."  The 
latter  masterpiece  he  lent  to  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  at  Old  Trafford. 
His  collection  was  freely  placed  at  the  service  of  various  exhibitions, 
the  Manchester  Arts  Club  especially  benefiting  by  his  generous 
aid.  Of  the  Arts  Club  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  its  first 
president ;  and  after  the  election  of  Lord  Crawford  and  Balcarres  to 
the  office  he  was  elected  a  vice-president.  Although  he  rarely 
ventured  into  the  field  of  literature,  he  was  a  lover  of  literature 
and  an  able  writer,  as  was  shown  not  only  by  his  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  William  Rathjens,  the  painter,  and  other  similar 
contributions  on  art,  but  by  his  occasional  essays  on  horticultural 
subjects,  and  his  eight  years'  membership  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club. 

But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  attribute  of  this  many- 
sided  man  was  to  be  seen  in  his  private  life.  He  was  rare  com- 
pany. All  his  life,  and  particularly  in  his  earlier  years,  he  had 
been  a  close,  keen,  and  delighted  observer  of  the  humorous  side  of 
the  Lancashire  people ;  and  having  a  retentive  memory,  he 
accumulated  a  vast  store  of  quaint  anecdotes  and  amusing  stories, 
with  the  narration  of  which  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  like  a 
second  Yorick,  he  was  wont  "  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar."  The  late 
Edwin  Waugh  found  in  him  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth, 
which  he  used  in  scores  of  his  works,  embellishing  them  by  the 
resources  of  his  peculiar  genius,  but  obtaining  the  germ  from  the 
graphic  veracity  of  the  original  narrator.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  much  of  unrecorded  worth  will  be  lost  by  Mr.  Barlow's 
death ;  but  the  memory  of  his  fascinating  art  as  a  raconteur  of 
genuine  Lancashire  stories,  aided  by  a  wonderful  proficiency  in  the 
dialect,  will  long  linger  in  the  memory  of  those  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  in  Middleton  Churchyard, 
and  was  of  a  public  character.  The  town  was  in  mourning,  the 
shops  partially  closed,  the  flags  half-mast,  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  gathered  near  the  church  and  in  the  graveyard. 
A  procession,  headed  by  the  borough  police  and  fire  brigade,  pre- 
ceded the  coffin,  and  included  the  members  of  the  Town  Council, 
the  Corporation  officials,  members  of  the  Middleton  Liberal  Club, 
representatives  of  the  borough  justices,  a  deputation  from  the 
Manchester  Botanical  Society  (Messrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  F.  Robinson, 
W.  Grimshaw,  and  B.  Armitage),  and  about  one  hundred  of  the 
workpeople  of  Stakehill.  The  Manchester  Arts  Club  and  Literary 
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Club  were  represented  by  Messrs.  John  H.  Nodal,  Ben  Brierley, 
J.  Houghton  Hague,  William  Baldwin,  C.  W.  Needham,  J.  W. 
Bentley,  and  J.  Hampden  Beckett ;  the  Oldham  Microscopical  and 
other  scientific  societies  by  Mr.  James  Neild  ;  and  the  Manchester 
Botanists'  Association  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers.  The  service,  which 
was  choral,  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Cleworth  (rector),  the 
Rev.  F.  Ramsbottom,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fothergill.—  Manchester 
City  News,  June  3,  1893. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
SAMUEL    BARLOW,    BORN    1825,    DIED    1893. 

Twin  goddesses  of  fruit  and  flowers,  who  sought 
To  enrich  the  earth  with  summer  wealth,  inspired 

In  mortal  man  a  love  that  with  it  brought 
A  yearning  to  create  what  man  admired. 

Then  Flora  smiled,  Pomona  danced  with  joy, 

And  filled  the  earth  with  sweets  that  could  not  cloy. 

And  one  they  decked  with  coronals  of  bays, 
Entwined  with  golden  fruit,  and  flower*,  meet 

For  mortal  so  devoted  in  his  days, 
To  serve  their  ends,  making  the  sweet  more  sweet, 

The  earth  more  lovely  by  his  bounteous  hand, 

As  by  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand. 

But  Flora  and  Pomona  now  may  mourn 

The  sudden  snatch  from  life  of  him  who  gave 

Life  to  where  it  was  not,  striving  to  turn 
All  things  to  beauty,  even  round  the  grave. 

Now  that  he  rests  where  blossoms  never  fade, 

A  coverlet  of  flowers  be  with  him  laid. 
Moston,  Manchester.  BEN  BRIERLEY. 
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MOORE,  Harry.  The  Moorlands,  Weaste. 

MOORK,  Samuel,  The  Moorlands,  Weaste. 

MORTIMER,  John,  96,  Lloyd-street,  Greenheys. 

Moss,  James,  24,  Duchy-street,  Seedley. 

MULLINER,  Ernest,  6,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 

MUNN,  W.  W.,  Ashfield,  Spring  Road,  Peel  Causeway. 

MURPHY,  William  H.,  18,  Lime  Grove  Oxford  Road. 

MURRAY,  Solomon,  Highfield,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 

NEWBIGGING,  Thomas,  Fair  Oak,  Eccles,  Manchester. 
NEWTON,  Richard,  Woodfield  House,  Rusholme. 
NICHOLSON,  Albert,  62,  Fountain-street,  Manchester. 
NICKSON,  Charles,  Boiodon  Guardian  Office,  Altrincham. 
NODAL,  John  H.,  The  Grange,  Heatou  Moor,  near  Stockport. 
NORBURY,  Jonathan,  Overdale,  Hale,  Cheshire. 
NUTTER,  Henry,  Burnley. 

OGDEN,  J.  N.,  Bella  Vista,  Brook  Lane  Alderley  Edge. 

OKELL,  Peter,  78,  Churchgate,  Stockport. 

OLDHAM,  J.  B.,  B.A.,  St.  Peter's  Gate,  Stockport. 

OLIVER,  James,  J.P.,  Parkfield,  Higher  Crumpsall,  Manchestei 

O^MEROD,  James  P.,  Castleton,  Manchester. 

PAGE,  John,  Stretford  Road,  Old  Trafford. 
PEARSON,  George,  Southside,  Wilmslow. 
PEEL,  Robert,  Fulshaw  Avenue,  Wilmslow. 
PERCY,  William,  Monton-street,  Greenheys. 
PETTY,  Alfred  M.,  29,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 
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PHYTHIAN,  J.  Ernest,  27,  Brazennose-street,  Manchester. 
POTTER,  Charles,  Llanbedr  Lodge,  Con  way. 

RAMSDEN,  William  R,  M.D.,  Dobcross,  Saddleworth. 
REDFERN,  B.  A.,  4,  Lever-street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
ROBINSON,  William,  26,  King-street. 
Ross,  R.  M.,  6,  South-street,  Manchester. 
ROWCLIFFE,  W.  E.,  30,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 
ROYLE,  William  A.,  17,  Cooper-street,  Manchester. 

BANDBACH,  J.  E.,  Brearley,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

SCHOFIELD,  Sim,  Auburn  Bank,  New  Moston,  Failsworth. 

SCOTT,  John,  M.A.,  M.B.,  249,  Upper  Brook-street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock 

SCOTT,  Fred,  33,  Brazennose-street,  Manchester. 

SEVER,  Wm.,  Long  Millgate,  Manchester. 

SHAW,  J.  B.,  Holly  Bank,  Cornbrook. 

SHEPHERD,  Thos.,  Carlisle  House,  Broad  Walk,  Buxton, 

SHIELDS,  Frederick  J.,  A.S.P.W.,  7,  Lodge  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  London. 

SINCLAIR,  Wm.  J.,  M.D.,  268,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 

SLATTBR,  Henry,  J.P.,  69,  Ducie  Grove,  Chorlton-ou-Medlock. 

SMALLMAN,  F^edk.,  Hayesleigh,  Stretford. 

SOMERSET,  Henry,  61,  Portland-street. 

SOUTHAM,  John,  Moss~Bank,  Whitelow  Road,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

SOUTHERN,  James  W.,  J.P.,  Burnage  Lodge,  Burnage  Lane,  Levenshulrae. 

.SOWERBUTTS,  Eli,  33,  Marshall  Place,  Waterloo  Road. 

SPENCER,  G.  A.,  1,  Church  Street,  Manchester. 

STANSFIELD,  Abraham,  Kersal  Moor,  Manchester. 

STERLING,  Win.,  Platt  Lane,  Rusholme. 

STEVENS,  Marshall,  Ship  Canal  Office,  Spring  Gardens. 

STOTT,  Charles  H.,  17,  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

SUTTON,  Charles  W.,  Reference  Library,  King-street,  Manchester. 

TALBOT,  Wm.  G.,  Higher  Crumpsall. 

TALLENT-BATEMAN,  Charles  T.,  64,  Cross-street. 

TAYLOR,  Alex.,  18,  St.  Mary's  Place,  Bury. 

TAYLOR,  John  Ellor,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

THOMPSON,  Jas.,  junior,  Mitton  Bank,  Mitton,  Blackburn. 

THOMPSON,  C.  H.,  20,  Brazeunose-street. 

THORNBER,  H.,  Broad  Road,  Sale. 

THORP,  Wm.,  Moston  Lane,  Blackley. 

TOMLINSON,  Walter.  21,  Alexandra  Grove,  Plymouth  Grove. 

UDALL,  R.  J.,  2,  Lower  Mosley-street. 

VEEVERS,  Harrison,  M.  Inst.  C.E..  The  Lakes,  Dukinfield. 

WADE,  Richard,  23a,  George-street,  Manchester. 
WAINWRIGHT,  Joel,  Finchwood,  Compstall,  near  Stockport. 
WALKER,  John,  8,  York  Terrace,  Bury. 
WALKER,  Samuel,  Grange  Vale  Mill,  Oldham. 
WALKER,  J.  A.,  Baerlein  and  Co.,  Blackfriars  Street. 
WARBURTON,  Samuel,  10,  Wilton  Polygon,  Crumpsall. 
WARDEN,  Henry,  Brighton  Grove,  Rusholme. 
WATKINSON,  Henry,  John  Dal  ton-street,  Manchester. 
WILD,  W.  I.,  30,  Market  Place,  Stockport. 
WILKINSON,  T.  R.,  The  Polygon,  Ardwick. 

YATES,  Geo.  C.,  F.S.A.,  Dean's  Villa,  Swinton. 


List  of  [Members. 


SHOWING     THE     YEAR     OF     ELECTION 


1862 — John  Page. 

,,      Benjamin  Brierley. 
1803-5— Charles  Potter. 

,,      Geo.  Healey. 

,,      William  Percy. 
18(3(5— Zachary  Mellor. 
1867— W.  F.  Ramsden,  M.D. 
1868— Harrison  Veevers. 

,,      T.  Newbigging. 
1869— J.  H.  Nodal. 
1872 — John  Mortimer. 

,,      George  Milner. 
1873— Samuel  Gradwell. 
1874— James  W.  Southern. 

„      W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

„      Walter  Tomlinson. 

,,      James  Brierley. 

John  Adam  Eastwood. 
Richard  Newton. 
Eli  Sowerbutts. 
Samuel  Warburton. 
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5— Albert  Nicholson. 


Charles  W.  Suttou. 
Alfred  Allen. 
Benjamin  A.  Redfern. 
„      Abel  Hey  wood. 
,,      James  Richard  Hardy. 
,,      Henry  Watkinson. 
,,      Henry  Thos.  Crofton. 
,,      Gustav  Behrens. 
1870— William  Henry  Bailey. 
„      Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth, 

F.S.A.,  M.P. 
,,      John  H.  Burton. 
„      R.  J.  Udall. 
„      Richard  Gill. 
,,      William  Jones. 
„      Richard  W.-idc. 
1877— Henry  Nutter. 
„      John  H.ill. 
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1877— John  Angell,  F.C.S. 

,,      John  Cocks. 

,,      William  Dawes. 

„      R.  M.  Ross. 

,,      Robert  Langton. 

,,     T.  Read  Wilkinson. 

,,      Wm.  Abercrombie. 

,,      Solomon  Murray. 

,,      Henry  Gannon. 

„      Thomas  C.  Horsfall. 

,,      J.   F.   L.   Crosland,  M. 

Inst.  M.E. 
1878— William  H.  Darling. 

„     Joseph  Gillow. 

,,      R.     Copley     Christie, 

,,      Walter  Hughes,  B.  A. 

,,      Edwin  Law. 
1879— James    George    de   T. 
Mandley. 

,,      James  Andrew. 
1880— Thomas  Heighway. 

,,      James  Oliver. 

„      Alfred  M.  Petty. 

„      Abraham  Stansfield. 

„      William  A.  Royle. 

„      Robert  J.  Bennett. 
A.  H.  Davies-Colley. 

„      H.  D.  Led  ward. 

„      Wm.  Robinson. 

,,      Thomas  Kay. 
1881— Henry  Warden. 

„      T.  R.  Cobley. 

,,      W.  H.  Dean. 

,,     John  Grantham. 

,,      Alexander  Ireland. 

, ,      James  John  Lambert. 

„      T.  W.  Gillibrand. 
,      C.  H.  Blvckley,  M.I). 
W.  H.  Guest. 


1881  -  Edgar  Attkins. 
„      George  Pearson. 
1882-Edward  Bruce  Hindle. 

.,      J.  A.  Goodacre. 
1883— Wm.  Robert  Credland. 

Chas.    T.    Talleut- 
Bateman. 

Wm.  J.  Sinclair,  M.A., 
M.D. 

W.  W.  Munn. 

W.  I.  Wild. 

W.  T.  Arnold,  M.A. 

Richard  Hooke,  M.  A.  A. 
1884— John     Scott,     M.A., 
M.B. 

F.  E.  Bradley,  LL.B. 

Alfred  Edmeston. 

James  Bellhouse. 

Thos.  M'Clelland. 

Joel  Wainwright. 

Reginald  Barber. 

J.  B.  Oldham,  B.A. 
1885— J.  D.  Buckland. 

H.  Thornber. 

Andrew  Bennie. 

J.  H.  Clark,  F.R.G.S. 

James  Moss. 

H.  M.  Acton,  B.A. 

George  Bowring,  M.D. 

Joseph  Hall,   M.A. 

Frederick  Scott. 
1886 — Geo.  Wm.  Gray. 

Henry  Skitter,  J.P. 

J.  G.  Hollins. 

Joseph  Ingleby. 

William  Dinsmore. 

Samuel  Walker. 

J.  Ernest  Phythian. 

Wra.  Clough. 

T.  C.  Abbott. 
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1886—  A.  Emrys-Jones,  M.D. 

18SS—  John  Walker. 

1892—  Samuel  Marshall. 

1887—  Edward  Hadfield. 

1889—  Edmund  Mercer. 

„      Charles  Mellor. 

,,      Henry  Somerset. 

,,      Joseph  Adshead. 

,,     Chas.  Nickson. 

,,      James  Berry. 

,,      C.  H.  Stott. 

,,      Wm.  Sever. 

Marshall  Stevens. 

1890—  Harold  D.  Bateson. 

,,     J.  A.  Walker. 

„      Win.  J.  Fox. 

,,      Oscar  S.  Hall. 

,,     Geo.  C.  Yates,  F.S.A. 

,,      Sam.  Chatwood. 

„      William  Harvey. 

1893—  S.  Buckley,  M.D. 

,,      Thos.  Lings. 

,,      Edmund  Lees 

,,      J.  E.  Sandbach 

,,      Alex.  Taylor. 

„      William  H.  Murphy. 

,,      John  Southam. 

„      Jas.  Thompson,  jun. 

Peter  Okell 

„      Sim  Schofield. 

1888—  Daniel  Edmonds. 

„      R.  D.  Callison. 

„     J.  N.  Ogden. 

,,      Jonathan  Norbury. 

1891—  J.  D.  Andrew. 

„      G.  S.  Lings. 

„      Jas.  B.  Shaw. 

,,      S.  KnowJes. 

,     James  Hodge. 

,,      Thos.  Derby. 

,,      J.  P.  Ormerod. 

,     Robert  Gibson. 

,,      Jas.  T.  Foard. 

,,      Walter  Butterworth. 

,     Frederick  Smallman. 

,      Jos.  Baugh. 

1892-  G.  Apthomas,  M.D. 

,     Samuel  Moore. 

„      R.  8.  Chrystal. 

„      B.  S.  Attwood. 

,     Harry  Moore. 

,,      A.  W.  Longden. 

,,      L.  Broderick. 

,      Alfred  Moore. 

,,      E.  E.  Minton. 

,      S.  H.  Brooks. 

,,      Ha  worth  Barnes. 

A.  N.  Monkhouse. 

,     Wm.  Butterworth. 

„     Wm.  G.  Talbot. 

Robert  Peel. 

,      Thos.  Fletcher. 

,,     Richard  Marsden. 

„      W.  E.  Rowcliffe. 

,      T.  C.  Grundy. 

,,      Andrew  Greenhalgh. 

,,      Thos.  Shepherd. 

,      Ed.  Hinmers. 

,,      Harrison  Garside. 

,,      Wm.  Sterling. 

,      Job  Irlam. 

,,     Ernest  Mulliner. 

.,,      C.  H.  Thompson. 

,,      Wm.  Jackson. 

,,      Arthur  Jackson. 

,,      Wm.  Thorp. 

,,      W.  Noel  Johnson. 

1 

1foonorav£  Members. 


1866— John  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S. 
1875 -Fred.     J.     Shields, 
A.S.P.W. 


1SS9— Benjamin  Brierley. 
1890— William  Percy. 


1S92— Robert  Langton 
1983 — Alexander  Ireland 


Rules 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are  : — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art ;  to  pro- 

mote research  in  the  several  departments  of  intellectual 
work  ;  and  to  further  the  interests  of  Authors  and 
Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  works  illustrating  or  eluci- 

dating the  art,  literature,  and  history  of  the  county. 

3.  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  where  persons  interested  in 

the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can  associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  musical 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English  and 
Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons  engaged  or 
specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  ordinary  and  cor- 
responding membership  must  be  entered  in  the  candidates'  book 
and  signed  by  two  members,  who  shall  state  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate.  If  the  nominee  for  ordinary  membership  is  resident 
within  ten  miles  of  Manchester,  he  must  have  attended  at  least 
one  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot  is  taken. 
It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for 
election  as  a  corresponding  member  any  person  having  the  neces- 
sary qualification,  but  being  resident  at  a  considerable  distance 
trom  the  city  of  Manchester.  Corresponding  members  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  "  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges 
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of  ordinary  members  when  temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nomi- 
nations shall  be  announced  to  the  members,  and  the  names  posted 
on  the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting.  A 
majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  to  be  made  by  three  sub- 
scribing members,  and  entered  in  the  candidates'  book,  stating  the 
grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting  to  take  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit  to  the 
Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription  • 
and  if  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his  election,  his  name 
shall  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless  he  can  justify  the 
delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No  new  member  (other 
than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea,  and 
for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  on  the  29th  of  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or  corresponding,  shall 
also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea.  The  Council  shall  have 
power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an  ordinary  member  to  the  list  of 
corresponding  members.  No  member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid 
on  the  1st  of  November  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  otherwise 
he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session.  The  name 
of  every  member  in  arrear  shall  be  placed  conspicuously  in  the 
room  one  month  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  is  held,  and 
if  the  subscription  be  not  paid  within  one  month  after  such  meet- 
ing, he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member,  unless  he  can  justify  the  delay 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
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Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six  members 
duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club,  during 
the  ordinary  session,  to  meet  on  each  Monday,  and  begin  its 
proceedings  not  later  than  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  the 
Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or  other 
meeting ;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight  o'clock,  shall  be  occu- 
pied by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes  and  in 
general  conversation,  and  at  eight  o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or 
other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall 
be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the.  meetings ;  but  no  person  so 
introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be  com- 
municated on  his  entrance  into  the  room,  and  shall  also  be  entered 
in  the  Visitors'  Book,  with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing 
such  visitor. 

4. 

OFFICERS   AND    COUNCIL. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council, 
to  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members,  who 
shall  be  elected,  by  ballot,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  and 
hold  office  until  the  election  of  the  Council  in  the  following  year. 
A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at  any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council 
to  sit,  each  regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase 
the  name  of  any  member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause 
being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the  session, 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the 
selection  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club  on 
each  of  the  last  four  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting.  No  nominations  shall  be  taken  after  the  last 
meeting  but  one  of  the  session. 

5. 

DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all  questions  of 
precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes  which  may  arise 
during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  or  Vice-Presidents  at  seven  o'clock,  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 
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The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 
Club,  pay  all  accounts  signed  by  the  President,  and  submit  his 
accounts  and  books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  attend 
at  the  Club-room  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep  a 
register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the  gifts 
to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting ;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  iile  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all  meetings, 
by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each  year  a  report  of 
the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read 
the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or  artistic 
work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the  Club ;  and 
the  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws  necessary  for  the 
government  of  any  such  section. 


SYLLABUS    AND    ANNUAL   VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  viz.,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to 
every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  each 
session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member.  A  list  of  the 
officers  and  members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's 
balance  sheet,  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  in  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice  shall 
be  given. 
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